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CHAPTER ONE 

THE GREAT CABINET OF CURIOSITIES 

In which we get a glimpse of some eccentric 
musicians > their manners and customs. 



IF music be the food of love, it is also the provender of 
eccentricity. It is a world which contains within it a vast 
bedlam of freaks and fantasts, eccentrics and simpletons, 
visionaries and megalomaniacs, fanatics and dupes, clowns, lofty 
idealists, and even murderers ! 

There is a plethora of oddities from Tomas Luis de Victoria, 
the powerful sixteenth-century master who never in his life 
wrote a single note of secular music, to fitienne Mehul, the 
great Frenchman who composed an opera, Utbal, entirely without 
violins; and to Anton von Webern, Schoenberg's disciple, who 
wrote the shortest orchestral piece in existence: seven bars that 
take a quarter of a minute to perform. 



There is the confident New York lady who hired Carnegie 
Hall for a recital, and sang the complete opera, Cavalleria Rjusti- 
cana y all by herself; and the Russian pianist with twenty fingers on 
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four hands who in 1851 performed for Tsar Nicholas I in St. 
Petersburg. And there is the painstaking Englishman who 
counted the measures in all the' Wagnerian operas, and wrote to 
the Musical Tims that Rtieingold contained 3905, Parsifal 4347 and 
Der fliegende Hollander 4432 bars. 



Julian Carillo, music's own atom-smasher, a contemporary 
composer of Mexico, not fully gratified with the age-old division 
of the scale in twelve semitones, started to divide it into quarter- 
tones, eighths and sixteenths, a procedure which he called "The 
Crusade for the Thirteenth Tone". He proposed to write a work, 
/ Infinite Musical, and searching for a publisher turned out a 
prospectus in which he explained, point by point, that the first 
chapter of his work would reveal 1,193,232 various chords, 
embodied in 14,315 volumes of 500 pages each. But, as Senor 
Carillo was silent about the actual number of chapters he pro 
posed to write, it seems highly probable that he never found a 
publisher. 



Chretien Urhan was for thirty years leader and solo-violinist 
of the Paris Opera, and a friend of Berlioz and Meyerbeer. 
He was of a deeply religious nature, never spoke more than was 
necessary, and always wore the dark and simple garb of a clergy 
man. His contract with the Opera contained an unusual clause: 
it stipulated explicitly that M. Urhan's seat should be fixed with 
the back to the stage and, in order that his religious feelings 
should not be hurt, that he should never be committed to look at 
the Godless spectacle behind him. So it was that the man who 
took part in nearly 10,000 performances of the Paris Opera never 
saw its stage. 



^ Alexander Porphyrevitch Borodin, the natural son of the 
Prince of Imeretia, was not only the brilliant composer of the 
Tolovtsian Dances', but also a scientist of renown, a doctor, and 
a General in the Russian Army. All these pursuits and activities 
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weighed heavily on his mind, and he was extremely forgetful and 
absent-minded. One morning he walked out of his house 
resplendent in his General's uniform, complete with medals and 
shako : he had merely forgotten to put on his trousers. At another 
time he got up during a party, took his hat and overcoat and 
began to leave. 

"Where are you going, Alexander?" a friend inquired. 

"Home, my friend, home," Borodin replied. "I've got rather 
a long way to walk." 

The friends looked dumbfounded at one another die party 
took place in Borodin's own house. . . 



It is strange to find Antonin Dvorak, the kind-hearted rustic 
, jn such queer company. But DvoMk had a marked 
infatuation for railways, railway stations, railway engines and 
for everything connected with trains. 

In Prague he would walk to the Franz-Josef Station every 
day, buy a platform-ticket and begin a minute inspection of the 
establishment. He talked to ticket-collectors, porters, guards, and 
engine-drivers. He inquired anxiously after the departure and 
arrival of trains. He knew the time-table by heart, and if a train 
was overdue he accosted any official who came his way and even 
apologized to the passengers. During his years as a teacher at the 
Conservatory he would often look nervously at his old-fashioned 
railwayman's watch, and then suddenly order a pupil to go to 
the station and inquire whether the 11.20 Brno-Prague Express, 
No. 158, had arrived on time, and whether the engine-driver, 
Jaroslav Votruba, had anything interesting to report. Thus, 
budding masters of music like Vitezslav Novdk, Suk, Fibich, 
Nedbal and Lehar had to interrupt their studies and satisfy their 
teacher's passion. 

One day Josef Suk, who was engaged to DvoMk's daughter 
Otilie, arrived back in Prague from his native town. 

"Well, and what sort of trip did you have?" asked Dvorak. 

"Thank you, sir," the young man assured him, "everything 
went splendidly. We left Kreovice punctually at 2.34, arrived 
in Benesov at 3.18, took water, left at 3.28 and arrived in Prague 
at 5.46. And, by the way, the number of the train was 10,726." 

"Good Lord," exclaimed Dvofdk in amazement, "what a 
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fool you are! Don't you know that 10,726 is the opus-number of 
the locomotive: the Benesov train has the number 187.** And 
turning to his daughter he grumbled, "And that, darling, is the 
sort of man you want to marry!" 

When he was offered the directorship of the new National 
Conservatory in New York, Dvorak hesitated for a long time. 
The fact which decided the issue was the exciting prospect of 
seeing all the new, gigantic and fabulous American engines, 
tenders, carriages, sleeping- and dining-cars and stations. Spell 
bound, Dvorak gazed at the old Grand Central Station, worship 
ping it as one of the wonders of the world, and every day he 
travelled from i7th to 1 5 5th Street, just to have a quick glance at 
the greatest spectacle New York could offer him: the flashing by 
of the Chicago Express. 



Railway stations bring back to memory that adorable and 
enigmatic English genius who as Philip Heseltine wrote profound 
works on musical history, and as Peter Warlock composed songs 
of a transcendental beauty; and who at the age of thirty-six died 
by his own hand. It was one of the most striking characteristics 
in Warlock's complex psychological make-up that, out of the 
blue, whenever he felt exuberant or inspired he would start to 
dance. On streets, in buses, on restaurant tables, in concert-halls, 
he executed his graceful pirouettes, and in the course of a minute 
or two developed them (to the prodigious ama2ement of passers- 
by) into a veritable pas smL 

His greatest 'performance' was given one late afternoon at 
Charing Cross Station. Heseltine, after a highly intoxicating day 
in London, was on his way home to Eynsford. It aH began 
quietly, serenely; he tried a few steps, a couple of tarns, but 
gradually it became more and more elaborate, advancing finally to t 
the terrific climax of a Russian Cossack Dance with legs thrown 
in all directions, and arms (one laden with an umbrella, the other 
with an attache-case) wildly gesticulating. A considerable crowd 
of amazed travellers followed the unaccountable spectacle and, by 
acclamation, encouraged the odd performer to new feats. Nobody 
laughed at the bearded little man. The assembled passengers, 
shoppers, porters and ticket-collectors watched the fantastic, 
dream-like occurrence with respect and awe. Suddenly, during 
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one of his spins. Warlock noticed his train beginning to move out 
of the station. With a Nijinsky-like capriole he finished his 
performance, ran towards the barrier, jumped on the foot 
board of the last carriage, smiled once more at his audience and 
vanished into his compartment. 



One evening in 1890 Claude Debussy noticed at a Montmartre 
cafe a pianist whose solemn, ascetic features contrasted strangely 
with the outworn, superficial gaiety of the rest of the place. He 
talked to the young man, and thus began a friendship that 
influenced not only Debussy's own work, but the entire develop 
ment of French music. On the same evening Eric Satie, most 
fantastic of all Montmartre figures, entered the history of music. 
Even if the originality of Satie's own musical creations might be 
a questionable point, no one will ever deny the singularity of his 
mode of life. 

With his wild beard, grey velvet suit, high stiff collar, immense 
cravat, the inevitable umbrella in his hand, pince-nez on his nose, 
and a top-hat without which he was never seen (and which, 
according to some reports, he even took to bed), he was the 
epitome of Bohemianism. The stories that even today, a quarter 
of a century after his death, are told about him are legion. . . . 

For thirty years Satie lived in the suburb of Arcueil in a small 
room, which, throughout his life, nobody was ever allowed to 
enter apart from him. Abhorring the customary means of trans 
portation he walked every day from Arcueil to Montmartre, and 
back the same way every night, a feat that, as his friend Jean 
Cocteau pointed out, "could not be explained, unless the angels 
carry him". 

Of money and its values Satie knew practically nothing. 
Once he felt deeply insulted because a publisher offered him 
money for a series of piano pieces. He abused him wildly and left 
the office; only with the utmost difficulty and with assurances that 
no offence was meant could he be persuaded to return. After pro 
longed bargaining a fee was agreed, small enough not to vex 
Satie, and the contract was duly signed. 

He was one of the infinitesimal group of practising commun 
ists, and poverty to him was a belief. He never wished to know 
wealth; he detested money and all it could buy. The only official 
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appointment or honour he ever accepted was the membership of 
the Soviet d'Arcueil. 

He had a corresponding attitude towards women: the very 
minimum seemed to be just enough for him. He was never 
married, and the shortness of his amatory attachments achieved 
unsurpassed and singular records. But the method of how he 
once discarded a mistress, whose reign he considered terminated, 
seems a bit sudden even for Mm. When the kdy tried to visit 
Satie for a previously arranged beure bkue, she found to her utter 
confusion a police force posted in front of the composer's abode. 
The poor unsuspecting creature tried to enter the house, but she 
was brutally ordered away and warned severely not to attempt a 
further disturbance of M. Satie's domestic peace. It was, if not 
the most tender, then surely the most effective way the worthy 
member of the Soviet d'Arcueil could intimate to Ms lady-love that 
their former cordiality had come to an end. 

In 1917 Satie fell into the ckws of Justice. A critic who had 
witnessed the first performance of Ms ballet Parade wrote a 
MgHy adverse notice about the work. The composer answered 
by sending Mm every day open post-cards covered with the most 
obscene and unprintable abuses, and he continued this procedure 
until the critic had no other choice but to appeal to the courts. 
The musician was convicted but, owing to exonerating circum 
stances, the sentence of eight days' imprisonment was later 
annulled. 

Eric Satie died in 1925. When Ms room was opened, it was 
found to be stocked to the ceiling with Mllocks of never- worn 
but moth-eaten grey velvet suits, sMrts, waistcoats and several 
hundred high stiff collars. . . . 



There was monumental rejoicing on 23 April, 1812, in the 
village of Sisteron in the French Alps, when a son was born to 
Monsieur Jullien, bandmaster of the local PMlharmonic Society. 
All the Society's tMrty-four members insisted on being the boy's 
godfathers with the result that the poor child, who was destined 
to become ancestor and prototype of all future conductor 
prima-donnas, had for the rest of its life to carry the names: 
Louis, Georges, Maurice, Adolphe, Roch, Albert, Abel, Antonio, 
Alesandre, Noe, Jean, Lucien, Daniel, Eugene, 
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Joseph-Bareme, Thomas, Thomas-Thomas, Pierre, Carbon, 
Pierre-Maurel, Barthelemi, Artus, Alphonse, Bertrand,Dieudonn6, 
Emanuel, Josue, Vincent, Luc, Michel, Jules-de-la-pkne, Jules 
Bazin, Julio-Cesar Jullien. 

He studied in Paris under the great Hal6vy, and at the age of 
twenty-seven arrived in London with the unshakable intention 
of bringing music to the millions. As there was neither demand 
nor public for such undertaking, JulHen had to create both. He 
organized promenade concerts at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
and Her Majesty's Theatre, and with a monster orchestra pkyed 
quadrilles, opera pot-pourris, waltzes and polkas. 

His orchestral effects were calculated to stun the crowds and 
to make his concerts the talk of London. One day he performed a 
Grand Selection from Bellini's I Pwifani* Apart from his usual 
no-strong orchestra he used 100 brass-players* When the 
National Anthem was pkyed, he had a real cannon-shot fired at 
the beginning of every bar. 

Another of his show-pieces was the 'Firemen's Quadrille*, 
where a platoon of fully- dressed firemen would suddenly appear 
on the stage and, to the ear-splitting noise of hundreds of anvils, 
pour water on an artificial conflagration. 

Thus Jullien amused and entertained colossal audiences, and 
once they had paid their entrance fee he surprised them by 
offering truly great music: a movement by Beethoven, a Mozart 
or Weber overture, a piece by Mendelssohn or Schubert. They 
began to like it, they asked for more and soon Jullien's pro 
grammes included a complete symphony, sometimes even two. 

When conducting, Jullien, with his flashing eyes, black hair 
and beard, was a fascinating figure. His desk was an ekborate, 
golden affair; next to it stood a huge easy chair into which, after 
every item, the exhausted conductor sank, wiping the sweat from 
his brow with a silken handkerchief. 

At times he snatched the fiddle from his leader and pkyed 
wildly on it; at other times he drew a piccolo out of his tail- 
pocket, turned towards the audience and began to whistle mad 
variations. 

Each piece on the programme was conducted with a different 
baton, the value of the stick corresponding to the value of the 
composition. He used ordinary wooden sticks for dance-music, 
silver ones for Mendelssohn, a gilt baton for Mozart; but each 
time a Beethoven symphony was to be pkyed, JulHen put on 
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white gloves, and a footman In resplendent livery handed him 3 
ceremoniously on a tablet, a bejewelled baton, estimated to be 
worth 500. 

For twenty years Jullien continued to give his concerts in 
London. At the end of each season he took the entire company 
on tour, arousing great enthusiasm all over the country. He also 
composed a lot of music and published it himself. One of Ms kst 
ideas was to set the Lord's Prayer to music. 

"Wouldn't it make a good title page?" he said to some friends. 
"Imagine: The Lord's Prayer, music by Louis Jullien, words by 
Jesus Christ." 

The latent madness that was in Mm came suddenly to the 
surface at the age of forty-eight. He had to be taken to an asylum 
where soon afterwards, completely impoverished, he died. 



With Jullien we have entered the domain of the forgotten 
ones; famous men in their times, surrounded by splendour and 
glory, today rotting in the small-print columns of musical 
dictionaries. 

There is that stupendous character Daniel Steibelt, who was 
once considered Beethoven's rival. Steibelt might have become 
one of the immortals if his moral strength, his sense of responsi 
bility and Ms self-criticism qualities that in the end decide the 
issue of greatness had equalled Ms striking musicality. But he 
was vain, arrogant and affected, Ms lack of taste was atrocious, 
and Ms business transactions always hovered on the brink of 
trickery. 

He was a pathological kleptomaniac, but a pianist of fabulous 
powers and a composer of enviable prolificity. The Queen of 
France and the Queen of Holland, the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Tsar of Russia and the King of Prussia favoured Mm; he played 
all over Europe, from London to St. Petersburg the public 
flocked to Ms concerts, and Ms compositions acMeved tremendous, 
popularity. r 

Steibelt was unscrupulous and shrank from notMng: in 
opera, AJb^rf and Adslaitk; or The Victim of Constancy ^ po 
at Covent Garden, he brazenly inserted chunks from CfaetiibM*f > 
La&nska. For a Paris performance of Haydn's Cnatim he 
music of Ms own; and, exploiting Ms wife's skill with the 
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bourine, he made her accompany his piano recitals on that exotic, 
though extremely monotonous, instrument. 

His quickness and ease in composition were fantastic: 
exactly three months after Napoleon had won the battle of 
Austerlit2, Steibelt in honour of that historic event had an opera, 
La Fete de Mars, not only written, but also performed in Paris. In 
his countless works one often comes across a melodic phrase, a 
harmonic effect or an orchestral piquancy (in his opera HLomeo et 
Juliette he introduced the gong into the orchestra) that is surprising 
and far ahead of his own times. 

This, then, was the man who dared to challenge Beethoven. 
The two met for the first time at the house of Count Fries in 
Vienna. Beethoven played his new trio, Op. 11, and Steibelt had 
the boldness to cold-shoulder him. Eight days later they met 
again and just to show Beethoven up, Steibelt produced a 
quintet, using in it the theme of the finale of Beethoven's trio. 
Beethoven was furious, and unwilling to pocket such an insult, 
he stormed towards the musicians, snatched the 'cello-part away 
from the pkyer, and, putting it upside down on the piano-rack, 
he began to improvise on it with such virtuosity that the pre 
sumptuous Daniel had to leave, confounded and humiliated. 

Today Steibelt is forgotten and his works are buried in obscure 
musical archives. All that remains of him is the memory of his 
shameful defeat in an unequal fight, and the famous sign for the 
use of the pedal: Ted.*' because, "recognizing the care the use 
of the pedal needs, and wishing to avoid discord and confusion by 
going from one chord to the other", Steibelt, as his one lasting 
contribution to music, invented that small, useful mark. 



Who now remembers Raimondi, the great Pietro Raimondi, 
maestro di capella at St. Peter's in Rome, and friend and protegd of 
Franz Iis2t? Raimondi bequeathed to the world a catalogue of 
works, unsurpassed in vastness and bizarrerie. To compose 
single, though super-colossal, operas or oratorios alone did not 
satisfy him; he devised his works from the outset in cycles of three 
or four. In his lifetime he wrote sixty-two grand operas, twenty 
ballets, eight oratorios, four masses, sundry Requiems, Te 
Deums, Misereres, Stabat Maters, Tantum ergos and also 
set the complete Book of Psalms. As a contrapuntist he 
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worked with a painless facility that should arouse the envy of 
every musical student. Among his fifty fugues there is one 
Riemann calls it "das non-plus-ultra an Stimmman^ahF* in sixty- 
four parts for sixteen four-part choirs, a combination which 
makes one dizzy to contemplate. 

His piece de resistance, however, was a trilogy of oratorios, 
Potiphar, Pharaoh and Jacob. Although each one forms a separate 
whole in itself, Rahnondi considered it the culminating point of 
his career to produce all three in one single performance. After 
titanic labours, assembling not only an army of soloists, choristers 
and instrumentalists, but also a patient and willing audience, he 
reached his glorious aim; the three works were under the title 
Joseph, jointly presented at the Teatro Argentina in Rome. It was 
a terrific success for the composer, and his last. Worn out by 
conceiving and writing such a vast work, and organizing as well 
as directing its performance, Raimondi slowly languished away, 
until not very long after his triumph he died at peace. 



Lorenzo Perosi, too, was maestro di capella at St. Peter's, and 
his works .are almost forgotten. Yet it is only a generation or 
so since hfe was considered one of the very greatest in music, 
Books were written about him, scholarly analyses were dedicated 
to his works, and Romain Rolland greeted in him the advent of a 
musical genius of the first rank. 

Around the turn of the century there was scarcely another 
musical personality who aroused more interest and amazement 
than this young, unpretentious and intelligent Catholic priest 
He was twenty-six years old, tall, dark and handsome when in 
1899 his first oratorios were published and enthusiastically 
received in Milan, London, Vienna and Paris. Pope Leo XTTT 
instantly entrusted to him the reorganization of the entire 
music of the liturgy, honours were showered upon him and he was 
cordially received by all the crowned heads of Europe. 

He kept on producing an enormous output of music. Oratorios 
all set to Latin words, symphonies, choral and organ works 
flowed incessantly from his pen until one day in 1917 the world 
learned from a small newspaper paragraph that Lorenzo had 
suffered a mental breakdown, and had to be taken into an institu 
tion. And so quite unexpectedly, as surprisingly as he had come 
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to the surface, Perosl passed into oblivion, taking with him his 
life's work. In 1952 the musical world was astonished and 
delighted to hear that Perosi was still alive, and that on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday he recieved the blessing of the 
Pope. 



Not even forgotten, just nameless and unknown, is the man 
whose macabre story the American composer, George Antheil, 
has reported. 

One day just before the last war Henry Brant, a young 
American musician, arrived highly excited at Antheil's New 
York apartment and informed him that he had made the most 
incredible discovery: he had found the greatest living pianist, 
greater than Rubinstein, Horowitz, Gieseking. . . . 

Antheil looked sceptically at Brant. "Well," he said, "why 
don't you bring him along?" 

"Fll bring him along all right but I must warn you !" 

"Warn me of what?" 

"Well how shall I put it he is big !" 

"Big?" 

"Yes, big, large, colossal. His body, his head, his feet, and his 
hands and his fingers big!" 

Some time later Brant came back with a young man about 
sixteen years old, well over six foot In height and truly gigantic 
in his dimensions. The boy said he had recently arrived from 
Palestine, had had piano lessons and wanted to become a concert 
pianist; and then he played. He played the most difficult pieces 
with such incredible ease and so deep a musical understanding 
that Antheil decided to launch him on a career. 

He mobilized all the better-known New York agents, 
impresarios and concert-organizers, and planned to throw a 
party to introduce the discovery. But just a couple of days before 
the party, Antheil and Brant learned that the young man had been 
taken into hospital. He had told the doctors that, one day while 
he was practising, a bird flew in through the open window, 
rested some moments at the piano and then miraculously entered 
his head and his brain. 

The doctors looked at one another, surprised, and then 
decided on an exceptional treatment. They iilformed the patient 
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that his case was a very simple one; as the bird was now inside 
the brain, the head had to be opened and the bird removed. The 
boy agreed to the Operation', he was narcotized, a small but 
clearly visible cut was made on his head, and when he came out of 
his narcosis he was shown the bird and the incision. 

He left the hospital, started to practise the piano again and 
behaved perfectly normally. One day, however, he arrived in a 
state of high agitation at Brant's house, and informed him that the 
bird had returned and had again found its way into his brain. 

He was taken into an asylum. For some months he stayed 
there. Then suddenly, unguarded, he bolted, walked hundreds of 
miles back to New York, and, when he reached Brant's home, 
broke down at his door and died some days later. 

The strange, inexplicable disease which made his joints grow 
incontinently, had made Mm a powerful pianist, only to kill him, 
brutally and mercilessly. 



It took Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, more than three 
centuries to be recognized as one of the great figures of music. 

Only the arrival of such daring pioneers as Liszt, Wagner, 
Debussy and Strauss, and the breath-taking explorations of Cecil 
Gray and PMHp Heseltine, made the world conscious that far 
back around A.D. 1 600 there had lived a man in Naples who was an 
epochal composer but also a blood-stained, two-fold murderer. 

At the age of twenty-six Gesualdo married Donna Anna 
d'Avalos, the most beautiful woman in the Kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, who, in spite of her youth she was only twenty-one 
had already been married twice before. One day, in the fourth 
year of their matrimony, Donna Anna met at a ball the young 
Duke d'Andria, described by contemporary sources as an Adonis. 
The fact that he, too, was married did not prevent the couple 
from falling in love and starting a passionate affair. 

While in the gorgeous Palazzo Sansevero, Gesualdo in the 
company of his friend and librettist, Torquato Tasso, worked on 
his elegant, melancholy madrigals, the lovers met secretly in the 
lady's bedchamber. To their horror, however, they were dis 
covered by Don Giulio, an uncle of Gesualdo, who was himself 
hopelessly in love with the fair Anna. Giulio went straight to his 
nephew and told him what had happened. Gesualdo did not 
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believe Mm: he wanted definite proof of his wife's infidelity, and 
in order to get it he resorted to the oldest of ruses. On the after 
noon of 1 6 October, 1590, he informed his wife that he would 
not be home that night as he intended to go hunting. Thereupon 
he departed and hiding himself in a nearby house watched 
the arrival of the Adonis-like adulterer. He then waited an 
appropriate time, drove back to his palace, and surprised the 
lovers. Out of his senses, he drew his dagger, fell upon the 
couple and slew them with Ms own hand, thrusting the weapon 
unrelentingly into their flesh. 

Having thus restored Ms honour, the Prince declared openly 
the reasons for Ms deed, and ordered that the two bodies should 
be publicly exMbited. For the next four years he lived at Ms well- 
defended castle outside Naples in constant fear that some relation 
of the murdered couple might take their revenge. He dedicated 
his time solely to musical composition. 

In 1 594 he encountered Eleanora d'Este, a beautiful daughter 
of the famous d'Este family. He proposed to her, and surprisingly 
enough this undaunted lady married Mm and lived with Mm in 
comparative happiness for the next twenty years, till the end of Ms 
days. 

When the great earthquake raged in Naples seventy years 
after Ms death, it destroyed the kst traces of Gesualdo's eartMy 
existence: the Palazzo Sansevero and Ms magnificent tomb. It 
could not destroy the noble beauty of Ms immortal madrigals or 
the memory of Ms monstrous crime. 



The most precious, however, of all the cabinet's oddities is 
that unique, voluble Don Quixote of the piano: Vladimir de 
Pachmann. Alexander Woollcott adored Mm; Lawrence Oilman 
called Ms recital a "one-man vaudeville show", and James 
Huneker spoke of Mm as "the great Chopinzee". 

Harold Bauer tells how once, as a boy, during a Pachmann 
concert in St. James's Hall, London, he was sitting next to a 
music critic, an ill-dressed young man with a large red beard 
whose name was George Bernard Shaw. When Pachmann started 
Ms antics at the piano Shaw shook Ms head and uttered one single 
word, "Monkey!" The next day he wrote: 
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"Last night Pachmann gave Ms well-known pantomimic 
performance with accompaniment of Chopin, a composer 
whose music I would listen to M. de Pachmann's playing 
for ever if the works were first carefully removed from the 
piano." 

Pachmann started in Russia as a stupendous, break-neck 
pianist, a Liszt- and Chopin-player of unprecedented virtuosity, 
but gradually his playing degenerated until in the end it became 
the unavoidable background to Ms wMmsical tomfooleries. For 
sixty years he thrilled the concert public all over the world, and 
the question whether Ms eccentricities were the outlet of a 
singular naivete, or just blunt impertinences, still remains 
unanswered. 

Pachmann would walk on to the platform, proceed to the 
centre, and after an unusually deep and solemn bow proclaim to 
the audience, "First I am going to pky Toccata and Fugue by 
Bach, a very difficult piece and I hope I shall play it well." 
After another bow he would turn to the piano and begin. On one 
occasion the piece was followed by frantic applause, whereupon 
Pachmann called to the audience: "No, no, no!! Don't applaud. 
You don't know anything about music: I've pkyed it very 
badly. I will now pky it again, perhaps better." And he encored 
the entire Toccata and Fugue. 

Hardly would the listeners have recovered from some such 
shock when he would announce, ce l now play Chopin's Scherzo in 
B minor, the best he ever wrote." He pkyed but while pkying 
gave a running commentary: "Listen to my left hand tumultuosol 
Good? No? Yes ! Hahaha! Liszt pkyed it quicker, but hahaha 
Rubinstein not so quick!" At the end of the piece, just before he 
left the platform, he declared to the audience, "Yes, kdies and 
gentlemen, once there were two great pianists in the world: 
Liszt and Pachmann Liszt is dead!" And he left, Mghly satisfied 
with himself. While the audience appkuded he would throw kisses 
at the piano, and embrace it fondly. 

On another occasion, after a successful rendition of Weber's 
Invitation to the Dance', he laughed full-heartedly, chafed Ms 
hands and assured Ms public: "Godowsky has arranged zat 
piece. It is so difficult he cannot play it, hahaha! But Pachmann 
oh yes! He can!!" 

One night Ferruccio Busoni gave a recital in Wigmore Hall; 
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he had just finished the Bach part of It when, to his extreme 
surprise (and the audience's delight), a portentous figure climbed 
up to the platform, kissed vehemently the tails of his evening- 
diess and shouted across the ear-splitting applause: "Busoni the 
greatest Bach-spieler in the world. I, Vladimir de Pachmann the 
greatest Chopin-spieler!" 

During a concert in Chicago, Pachmann indulged in one of 
his most absurd whims : he came on, and found the hall only half- 
full. "Oh, oh, oh," he wailed, "this is a sham, great sham I Too 
few people for Pachmann! I will not play." And he left the 
platform with disgust. Back-stage his manager implored him not 
to be foolish. "Vladimir, you can't do it, it will cost me a fortune 
and we both will be black-listed. Please don't let me down!" In 
the end the virtuoso deigned to play. "All right; but only for our 
friendship's sake, and under the condition that I play for you 
alone and not for the few twirps out there!" And so the long- 
suffering manager had to go on to the platform, and sit down in 
the centre of it on a solitary chair next to the piano, and Pachmann, 
ignoring the audience for the rest of the concert, played only for 
him, and after each piece bowed solely to him. 

Once he began a Chopin recital in New York by carefully 
pulling out of his tail-pocket two old socks, putting them 
reverently on the piano and announcing to the packed Carnegie 
Hall, "Zls, ladies and gentlemen, are stockings the master 
Frederic Chopin used to wear." (A friend of Pachmann inspected 
the relic later on and diagnosed, ". . . of course, Pachmann's 
worn-out old socks, and not washed either!") 

After each concert his dressing-room was crowded with 
admirers and friends, and when one of them complimented him, 
'^Vladimir, tonight you played like a god!" he burst out into 
loud, infectious roars of laughter. "Like von god, you say, you 
fool! Pachmann never plays like von god. No! I play like 
gods, dreiy vter,fufffgodsl Hahaha!" 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE MASTERS, WHEN VERY YOUNG 

In which we karn of the three steps to 

Parnassus, and how musicians serve their 

apprenticeship. 



NOT long ago, at a Hollywood party, a feminine guest 
asked Jascha Heifetz, "How old were you, Mr. Heifete, 
when you started your career?" Jascha smiled benignly. *1 
gave my first concert," he said, "when I was six. I practised 
eight hours a day. I played Bach, Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, 
and I was a sensational success." "And before that," Harpo 
Marx inquired solicitously, "I mean before you were six, Jascha, 
what were you then? Just a bum?" 



The truth behind this pathos-tinged story is that Harpo's 
question was perfectly legitimate. The boys and girls who choose 
music as their life's vocation cannot afford to be bums, not even 
when they are under six. 

Music begins as a juvenile occupation; and though there are 
only very few poets, painters or scientists with remarkable 
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achievements before their middle twenties, there is scarcely one 
notable musician without them. 

"I used to write like the devil in those days," Handel once 
said, speaking about his youth. And indeed he did: between his 
tenth and thirteenth years he produced more than a hundred 
church services, and when he was twenty he had three publicly 
performed operas to his credit. 

Mozart finished half of all his works before he was twenty- 
one; Beethoven at thirteen was an opera-conductor; and Schubert 
in his eighteenth year wrote two symphonies, three operas, a 
host of church and chamber music and 146 songs. 

Mendelssohn's overture, e A Midsummer Night's Dream, 9 was 
composed when he was seventeen; Meyerbeer at nine was a 
recognized piano virtuoso, and Bellini's father used to say that 
his little Vincenzo had been writing music long before Mozart 
could even say his prayers. 

Liszt gave his first concert when he was nine; at the age of 
twelve his opera, Don Sanche, was produced in Paris. Richard 
Strauss was just seventeen when Hermann Levi conducted his 
Fkst Symphony. 



It is a dazzling, resplendent record, but its other side is 
gruesome. At the age when Shakespeare wrote Hamlet., Schubert 
had been in his grave for five years; when Leonardo da Vinci 
began work on the Lasf Supper \ Mozart had been dead for 
seven years; and when Galileo Galilei completed his Dialogbi 
delk move science, Beethoven had been buried for fifteen years. 

It seems a physical necessity that musical children discover 
their art at an exceedingly early age. Having found their life's 
bent, they have to learn a tough and exacting craft and have to 
attack the world unawares. In order to be successful these three 
things must be done soon and in rapid, unbroken succession. 



In 1 8 5 1 a horrible crime was committed in the Italian province 
of Calabria. A strolling player had surprised his wife with her 
lover, and, on the same evening during a performance, in full 
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view of the audience, had stabbed the unfortunate woman to 
death. After a sensational trial the murderer, who many times 
Interrupted the court proceedings with defiant outcries: "I don't 
regret it! I would do It again !" was sentenced to thirty years' 
Imprisonment. The president of the court was one of the most 
distinguished judges in Italy, Slgnor VIncenzo Leoncavallo. At 
night he would speak to his wife and children around the dinner- 
table about the human aspect of the case, about the poot 
cuckolded husband, who, haunted by invisible powers, killed 
his wife, his most treasured possession on earth. 

The judge's seven-year-old son, Ruggiero, could not under 
stand what the grown-ups were talking about, but he listened 
breathlessly and attentively and the seed of a powerful musical 
masterpiece was planted In his young heart. 



Tchaikovsky was a boy of six when one evening, after he had 
been permitted to listen to music, his governess entered his 
bedroom and found him in a violent fit of crying. "The music/* 
he groaned and moaned, "the music! It's In my head. It won't let 
me rest. Please save me from it!" 

George Gershwin, at six, stood barefoot for hours in front 
of an amusement park. With his eyes wide open, he listened to 
the tinkling of a mechanical piano that played Rubinstein's 
'Melody In F.' 

Edward Elgar, at the age of ten, lay dreaming In the grass bj 
the river. On a piece of paper he had drawn five parallel lines. His 
every nerve was strained; he was trying to write down the song 
the reeds were singing. * . 



And then one day the period of tears and day-dreams, the 
time of pure unadulterated musical devotion comes to an end 
and the child stands face to face with the fundamentals of 
technique. He might be lucky to find a teacher, as Schubert did, 
who, recognizing the boy's genius after a few lessons, said: "I 
can't teach him anything. He has learnt all from the good 
Lord God Himself!' 9 Or he might be as fortunate as Brahms 
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and encounter an admiring tutor, who, when he heard of 
Mendelssohn's death, exclaimed, "A great master has gone, but a 
greater one arises in fourteen-year-old Johannes Brahms !" 



But a young musician might also have Boieldieu's appalling 
experience in having a man like Broche as his first mentor. Broche 
was a sound theoretician, an organist at Rouen Cathedral, but a 
vile drunkard with pedagogical methods of singukr brutality. 
"What is a fifth?" he once shouted at his little pupil, Boleldieu. 
The boy, very badly frightened, could not find the right 
answer. "So you don't know what a fifth is, my lad?" And with 
a well-prepared blow in the back, he threw him down the stair 
case. "And now, you pig-headed rascal, crawl up the steps, but 
slowly!" The tears ran down Boleldieu's face. "Slowly, I said. 
The first one is C! Repeat!" 

"C." 

CC D is the second!" 

"D." 

"E-F-G! And now remember: the steps from C to G form a 
fifth! And just in case you should forget it take this!" And, 
with a coarse laugh, he smacked the boy's face. 



Felix Mottl, the great conductor, also received as a very 
young man an ever memorable, if not quite as drastic, lesson. It 
was during a Walkure rehearsal for the first Bayreuth Festival. 
The glowing summer heat made everybody weary and ill- 
tempered, and Mottl was, for the first time in his life, on duty on 
the stage. His job was to give a stage-hand the musical cue to 
fling open a door. Score under his arm, he walked around, when 
suddenly he noticed Richard Wagner himself apparently looking 
for something. "May I help you, master?" the young man asked 
eagerly. "Certainly, certainly, my son," replied Wagner. "Tell 
me, could you somehow get me a glass of beer?" 

Mottl dropped his score, jumped at lightning speed across 
the street, got the beer and proudly returned to offer it to Wagner. 
But in the meantime he had missed the cue, the door had not been 
flung open, and the rehearsal had to be interrupted. The glass of 
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beer still In Ms hand, he approached the master. Wagner noticed 
him. "Where the hell have you been?" he thundered. "You've 
missed your cue! Are you engaged here as a coach or as a waiter ? s * 
And seeing the gkss in MottPs hand, he shouted, "Drink the 
bloody beer yourself!" 

4- 

When Georges Bizet was seventeen he won the most coveted 
mark of honour in the musical world, the Grand Prix de Rome, a 
distinction that entitled him to a three years* stay at the Eternal 
City. Before he left Paris he asked his teacher, Carafa, to give him 
a letter of introduction to the great Mercadante, patriarch of all 
the Italian composers and director of the Conservatorio in 
Naples. Armed with so powerful a commendation he took four 
weeks off from his work in Rome and went to Naples to pay his 
respects to the great man. But Naples, apart from Mercadante, 
had other attractions for young Bizet: excursions to Capri, 
operas at the San Carlo, and charming, dark-haired Neapolitan 
ladies. The visit to the patriarchal master was postponed again 
and again, until one day Bizet found himself on the way back to 
Rome the letter still undelivered in his pocket. He took it out, 
looked at it and felt a strange desire to know what his teacher 
thought of him. With determination he opened the letter and 
read: 

My dear friend Mercadante, 

I would like to introduce to you a pupil of mine, 
M. Georges Bizet. He is a wholly enchanting and delight 
ful young man intelligent, congenial, well-mannered and 
sociable. I am quite sure you will like him immensely. 

Yours as ever, 

CARAFA. 
P.S. Bizet hasn't got the slightest trace of any musical talent 



Where the tuition ends there the real fight begins: the young 
man of music is forced to meet and to conquer the world. It 
might at first be just a small world. . . . 

When Verdi was eight, his father raked together all the money 
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he could lay his hands on, and bought an old spinet, so that the 
boy could study music. But the instrument was rickety and 
shaky, many of its strings were missing, and the keys would not 
work. There was, however, an old man by the name of Cavaletti 
living in Le Roncole, who offered to repair the ancient piece. He 
worked on it for many weeks, restored it beautifully and finally 
sent it back looking like new. When father Verdi opened the lid 
he noticed an inscription which said: "I, Stefano Cavaletti, have 
repaired this instrument A.D. 1821. I did it without any charge: 
the eagerness of young Giuseppe Verdi to play on it, and his 
enthusiasm for music are reward enough for my trouble." 



Mozart's conquests, of course, were of a more spectacukr 
nature. They included princes, kings, emperors and even the 
Pope himself. 

It was on Ash Wednesday, 1770, that father Mozart and his 
son Wolfgang visited the Sistine Chapel in Rome to hear a 
performance of the famous Miserere by Allegri, one of the noblest 
and most beautiful pieces of Catholic church music, sacred since 
the death of its composer. No one was permitted to make copies 
of it, and the Papal singers were, on pain of excommunication, 
commanded not to carry their parts outside the chapel. Mozart 
heard the holy music and was deeply impressed by it. After the 
performance he hurried home and, as in a fever, wrote down 
from memory the entire complicated work. Two days later, on 
Good Friday, father and son went again to the Sistine Chapel to 
hear a repetition of the Miserere. Wolfgang had the manuscript 
hidden under his hat, and corrected furtively some mistakes. On 
the same evening he met the famous castrato Christofori, a. 
member of the Papal choir, and asked him for a certain passage 
from the Miserere. But Christofori, mindful of the Papal command, 
distorted the tune on purpose. "That's entirely wrong/* Mozart 
burst out laughing. *TU show you how it goes.'* And to every 
body's surprise he sang the theme the right way. 

When Papa Mozart reported Wolfs adventure in a letter to 
Mama in Salzburg, the simple and devout kdy became terribly 
upset. For several nights she could not close her eyes, always 
afraid that her son might be excommunicated. But hfc 
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Pope Clement XIV heard of Mozart's feat, received the fourteen- 
year-old boy In private audlence s blessed Mm and bestowed 
upon Mm the Order of the Golden Spur. 



And after Mozart's meteoric brightness, more than a century 
a half passed before another child so triumphantly captured 
the hearts of men with Ms music. He was Yehudi Menuhin. 
He was acclaimed at Ms first Berlin concert, when at the age of 
thirteen > with overpowering virtuosity and understanding, he 
played the Beethoven and the Brahms concertos. At the end of 
the recital, amidst unceasing cheers and jubilation, he returned to 
Ms dressing-room, where Albert Einstein was waiting for Mm. 
"Your playing, my son/* the great physicist said to him, "has 
proved to me more than anything else that there Is a God in 
Heaven!" 

Father Menuhin stood modestly in a comer, watching Ms 
life's dream come true, "Tell me, Mr. Menuhin/* a lady asked 
Mm, "tell me: from whom has your son got Ms talent ?" The old 
man thought for a moment, smiled slightly, and then replied^ 
"From King David, dear lady, from King David!" 

And when Yehudi's mother asked the boy whether he would 
like soinetMng special that night, he said, in front of all the 
congratulating people: "Oh yes, Mum! Please can I have some 
kc-cream. . . ." 



As infant prodigies Mozart and Weber were mercilessly 
exploited by their fathers; Handel's and Berlioz's male parents 
fought against thek sons' musical leanings; while Felk 
Mendelssohn's father, Abraham, son of the great Jewish 
philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, advanced Ms son's talent 
and let It freely develop. 

He engaged well-known Instrumentalists and asked them to 
Ms house to perform Ms son's early works; and he Invited people 
of name Zelter the composer, Hegel the philosopher, 

the poet, Tleck the translator of Shakespeare and even 
NIcc016 Paganioi to come and listen. The old man beamed with 
pride when they congratulated Mm on Ms son's acMevements. 
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"Well, you see/' he used to say, "when I was young I was the 
son of Moses Mendelssohn. Now I am the father of Felix 
Mendelssohn! What am I really? Just a dash between two 
generations!" 



Brahms* father was a vagrant double-bass player who earned 
his pfennigs by playing at dances and in garden restaurants, but 
throughout his life he was his son's adored idol. Once when 
Johannes Brahms, as a world-famous composer, returned to his 
native Hamburg to conduct a concert, the old gentleman insisted 
on pkying the double-bass in the orchestra. He could not well be 
refused, although his technique was utterly insufficient for the 
intricacies of his son's Serenade, Op. n. The rehearsals became a 
nightmare for the conductor. Eventually he could not stand 
it any more: he stopped, coughed rather puzzled, and thought 
for a moment how to explain things to father. In this very instant 
old Brahms* sonorous voice was heard all over the hall, "I know 
what you want to say, Hannes but don't say it, better keep your 
big mouth shut!" 

The old man refused steadfastly to take any money from his 
son, and it required all of Brahms' tact and delicacy to support 
him. At one time, when the two parted, Johannes said to father 
Brahms: "Believe me, Father, music in every situation is the 
greatest comforter. Whenever you are discouraged and feel you 
need something to lift you up, just take my old score of Handel's 
Saul and read it: I am sure you'll find there whatever you need!'* 

Some time kter the old man was in trouble. He remembered 
Johannes* words and looked through the old score. What he 
found was indeed the one thing he needed: his son had carefully 
put a bank-note between each page ! 



Among the most amazing feats of young musicians there are 
Bach's feat of endurance when, as a boy of ten, on moonlight 
nights without a candle, in six long months he secretly copied 
a whole book of ckvier-music which he wanted to own; 
Tchaikovsky's feat of inspiration when, in a composition ckss, 
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In one day lie contrived 200 ekborate variations on a given 
theme; and Brahins ? feat of stupendous musicallty which made 
him famous and started Ms career. He was on a concert tour with 
the Hungarian violinist Eduard Rem6nyi. One night at a place 
called Celie, near Hanover, when the two artists set foot on the 
platform, they noticed that the piano was tuned half a tone too 
low. Remenyi, afraid that his performance of Beethoven's 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 30 No. 2, might lose Its usual brilliance^ 
refused to tune down Ms fiddle, but Brahms, without a moment's 
hesitation., started the piece half a tone up and played the entire 
difficult sonata from beginning to end faultlessly in C sharp 
minor. 



Anton Bruckner, as a lad of seventeen, was a country school 
master In the little village of Wlndhaag, where, besides teaching 
the children, he also had to clean the school-house, sweep the 
street, and fork the manure. At night he sat over Ms books and 
studied harmony and counterpoint; on Sundays he pkyed the 
organ In church. After seven years of work he felt he knew 
enough to submit to an examination by an Imperial commission, 
consisting of the highest musical authorities in Austria: Sechter, 
the great contrapuntist, Dessoff, the famous conductor, Hellmes- 
berger, the director of the Conservatorium and Herbeck, choir 
master of the Society of Friends of Music. 

These stern gentlemen inquired Into Bruckner's theoretical 
knowledge, and after they had been satisfied moved with the 
candidate to the time-honoured Church of the Plarists. There 
Sechter wrote on a piece of music-paper a four-bar theme, 
Herbeck increased It to eight bars, Dessoff changed it slightly, 
and Hellmesberger, giving it the ultimate form, handed it to 
Bruckner asking him to ascend the organ-loft and start impro 
vising on it. Bruckner gazed at the paper; he did not speak and 
did not move. Hellmesberger, embarrassed, repeated his invita 
tion and Bruckner walked slowly up the steps. 

He sat down at the organ and started playing. Slowly 

there grew undo: Ms fingers a powerful musical structure. A' 

of glorious melody began to glde along, unending, 

inexhaustible, flowing into a mighty fugue and finishing witil' 

clear, strong, massive chords. The four examiners listened spelt 1 
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bound while the church still resounded. Then Herbeck, looking 
towards the organ, said, "He, my friends, should have tested us!" 
Many years later Bruckner achieved the proudest ambition of 
his life: the University of Vienna conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Adolf Exner, the 
great physicist and at that time head of the University, and the 
entire professoriate clad in their ancient robes, welcomed the 
little old man at the door. Hundreds of voices sang the traditional 
Gaudeamus igitur. And Exner, bowing deeply, said: "When 
Science comes to a standstill, whilst insuperable barriers hamper 
its onward course, then commences Art's kingdom. For that 
reason, I, the rector magnificus of this University, bow down 
before you, the former schoolmaster of Wmdhaag, bestowing 
upon you the highest honour this venerable institution has to 
offer " 



And here is the lovely miracle that happened to Johann 
Sebastian Bach, when as a lad of fifteen he walked back from 
Hamburg to Liineburg. He had gone twenty-five miles each way 
to hear the famous eighty-year-old Reinken perform on the 
organ. Now, exhausted, over-tired, hungry and without a penny 
in his pocket, he sat down in a ditch by the road outside a tavern. 
Suddenly he scented the exciting odour of fried fish. He got up, 
walked around the house and then the miracle came to pass. 

A window was opened and an invisible hand flung down 
two fish-heads. Young Bach rushed greedily at the delicacy and 
had just attacked it when he felt some hard metallic object in his 
mouth. A golden ducat had been hidden in the fish-head. He 
opened the other head and a second ducat came to light. At first 
he did not understand his fortune, then suddenly he burst into a 
joyful laugh, turned around and merrily marched back again to 
Hamburg to hear once more the great Reinken at his organ! 



CHAPTER THREE 

LEGENDS OF MUSIC SOME TRUE, SOME DUBIOUS 

In which we an told of musicians involved 
in situations of a highly unusual nature. 



^ 1 iHE history of western music in modern times opens with 

1a beautiful lie: the tale of how the composer Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palesttina, when his noble art was in danger of 
banishment from the Church 5 saved it, re-established it in the 
world and guaranteed for all times its glorious position. 

In one single night (we are told) and with the active assist 
ance of little angels who, sent to earth by Saint Cecilia herself, 
sang the most delightful melodies into his ear Palestrina wrote 
the Missa Papae Marcelli. And with this pure and lofty masterpiece 
he convinced even the mightiest enemies of music; he changed 
their hearts and forced them to abandon their evil designs. 

The factual record of the origin of Palestrina's Missa y even if 
not quite as romantic, is no less gratifying. Church music in the 
middle of the sixteenth century had sunk to a deplorable level: 
popular street-melodies had entered the holy edifices, dance- 
tunes of the day were sung to sacred words, and bawdy chants 
had destroyed the sanctity of worship. 

Still, no responsible Church dignitary ever thought of banish 
ing from the Qiurch one of the most important and effective 

34 
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elements of the general ecclesiastical mise-en-sclne music. Grave 
complaints, however, had reached the ears of the Holy Father, and 
so one day Marcellus II summoned the Papal choir to his throne, 
and lectured his singers on musical problems. Palestrina was a 
member of the choir. The powerful impression which the 
Pope's solemn appeal made on him was even deepened when, a 
few days later, Marcellus, after a reign of only three weeks, died. 
Palestrina resolved to write a mass that would conform to the 
dead Pope's high ideals and would one day become a monument 
to his memory and a practical guide to a new liturgy. 

After five years of work the Missa Papae Manelli was finished. 
On 19 June, 1565, just ten years after Marcellus's appeal, it was 
sung for the first time at the Sistine Chapel and recognized as a 
great work of art. It established to the end of time Palestrina's 
position as il prindpe di musica, even though angels did not help 
Mm, and he neither wrote his masterpiece in one night nor 
redeemed music by creating it. 



Leaping over a century and a half what an excellent, well- 
built story the Water-Music affair makes ! First of all it has an 
exciting beginning: George Frideric Handel who, some years 
before, had deserted his post as Kapellmeister to the Court of 
Hanover and gone to London, found himself in a quandary. 
Georg Ludwig, the Hanoverian elector, had become King 
George I of England, and the truant Kapellmeister had fallen 
between two stools. The new king just ignored him. He went to 
see his operas, he enjoyed and praised them but he took not the 
slightest notice of the composer himself. 

The delicate situation demanded a clever move, and the kind 
Baron von Kielmansegge, Master of the King's Horse, and long 
standing friend of Handel, provided it. 

The King had commanded a water-party. Royal barges were 
to proceed from Whitehall down the Thames to Limehouse, and 
Kielmansegge, in charge of all the arrangements, commissioned 
Handel to write special music which was to be performed in a 
vessel closely following the King's own, during the progress. 

And so Handel composed that inspired conglomeration of 
enchanting songs and dances, hornpipes, minuets, fanfares and 
bourrees, which today has come to be known as the Water- 
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Music. On 22 August, 1715, a brilliant day, radiant with sun 
shine, the entertainment took place. The moment His Majesty 
boarded his barge, Handel and Ms musicians started the over- 
tore. The King listened delightedly, congratulated the Baron on 
Ms happy idea and asked for the name of the composer of such 
charming music. Kielmansegge played the game; with a deep 
bow he replied, "George Frideric Handel, Your Majesty!" The 
King seemed pleasantly surprised and asked to see Mr. Handel, 
The composer appeared, the King congratulated him and 
commanded a repetition of the work after supper. Handel 
obliged willingly and before the day ended the King and his 
former Kapellmeister were on the best of terms again, and an 
enchanting piece of music had been born. . . . 

A highly satisfactory and moral ending to a tale of an artist's 
fickleness and a sovereign's generosity. Aks, the only trouble 
with it is that it is rather questionable. Some years ago Newman 
Flower, the erudite biographer of Handel, unearthed a document, 
the diplomatic report of the Brandenburg envoy to the English 
court, that proved without doubt that the famous water-party 
took place not in 1715 but in 1717, on 17 July to be exact. The 
Daily Corn-ant of 18 July, 1717, also mentions the royal entertain 
ment, giving full marks to "Mr. Handel for the finest symphonies 
composed express for this occasion". 

La 1717, however, King and composer had already made up 
and were on the best of terms. Handel had played at court and for 
the last two years had even been the fortunate recipient of a royal 
pension of 200 a year. 

At the time the Wafer-Music was written, the famous 
reconciliation had already been accomplished for two whole 
years, apparently without the help of any music, lovely and 
melodious though it might be. 



And jumping again over a hundred years there is the story, 
certainly convincing though not perhaps entirely true, about 
Beethoven and Goethe in Teplitz. 

The two Titans met in the Bohemian spa in the summer of 
1812. One afternoon, so we are told, they went for a walk 
together, discussing mainly musical subjects, when aH of a 
sudden the entire Austrian court the Emperor, the Empress and 
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Archduke Rudolf, followed by their entourage approached from 
the opposite direction. 

Goethe stepped aside, lifted his hat and bowed deeply: not so 
Beethoven. Ostentatiously he drew his hat down upon his head, 
and buttoned up his overcoat; with his arms folded he walked 
straight through the throng. The Empress looked a bit uneasy but 
made room, the Emperor smiled and shook his head, Archduke 
Rudolf greeted Beethoven, and all the princes and courtiers stood 
aside for the composer. 

After the procession had passed Beethoven waited for 
Goethe on the other side of the road. "Well," he said, and his 
voice sounded like the roar of a lion, "I have waited for you 
because I respect you; but I believe you did these people more 
honour than they deserve. I myself take every opportunity to 
make them conscious of the difference between myself and 
them! There are thousands of princes in the world: but there is 
only one Beethoven!" 

Well told, indeed, because it shows the two immortals 
exactly in the light all the world wishes to see them: Goethe 
polite and smooth, the consummate courtier, Beethoven proud 
and untamed, the eternal revolutionary. How very grievous to 
destroy so distinctive a tale, and to explode a myth that fitted its 
characters so perfectly. But it has to be done in the interests of 
scrupulous accuracy, even at the risk of making Goethe appear 
less sycophantic and Beethoven less boorish. 

The whole story is a transparent fabrication of that well- 
known blue-stocking, Mme Bettina von Arnim, nfo Brentano, 
who wished to deal a blow to her former friend Goethe. This 
tattling lady (incidentally, the first to sentimentalize and romanti 
cize the character of Beethoven) is the only existing source and 
witness for the scene. No one else, literally no one, ever mentioned 
it, wrote about it, suggested or confirmed it. Yet Beethoven 
himself would have boasted of it, and Goethe would not have 
revered Beethoven for the rest of his life, had the incident really 
taken place. Moreover, August Sauer, historian of literature at 
the University of Prague, unfortunately for Bettina has unques 
tionably established that neither the Emperor nor Archduke Rudolf 
stayed for even one day in Teplitz during the whole summer of 
1812, the only time when Beethoven and Goethe met there. 
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Of all the wild stories about Niccolo Paganini, the wildest 
were told about his ruse to pky solos on the G-stting only. The 
most popukr one was that the violinist had murdered his 
mistress, was sentenced to a prison term and, while serving it, 
had to be content with an old violin with only one string. Even 
Liszt seriously quoted the gruesome gossip that Paganini's 
G-string was made from the intestine of a woman whom he 
himself had murdered. The truth is that Paganini used this cheap 
trick because it startled his audiences more and longer than all his 
real virtuosity and musical genius. 

The trick originated at the court of Princess Maria Anna Elisa 
of Lucca, Napoleon's oldest sister. Paganini, as the court's 
director of musical entertainments, had to think constantly of 
new sensations to amuse his employer and her friends. One night 
he performed a Scena amoroso, on the violin, a piece he himself had 
composed. It was a sort of musical conversation between two 
lovers (love-making, quarrelling and reconciliation) and in order 
to make things quite clear to his public, Paganini used only two 
strings: for the man's voice the G-, and for the girl's the E-string. 
The success was instantaneous and Her Highness most enthusi 
astically suggested, "Why not pky on one string only next time, 
men cber Paganini ?" That was enticement enough for the violin's 
greatest showman: at the next court concert he announced the 
first performance of a new piece, entitled 'Napoleon*, composed 
for the G-string only. 

From then on audiences all over Europe clamoured for the 
famous trick; Paganini had to pky a solo on the G-string at every 
concert, and though he himself did everything to ridicule the 
romantic tales of prison cells and murdered women, his public 
stubbornly believed them and continued to spread them long 
after Paganini's death. 



Between the manifestly feigned and the verifiably true there 
are some strange, shadowy experiences of the men of music: 
phantasmagoric, improbable adventures, and dreams. 

"Are we not fortunate, my friend," remarked Joseph Laknde, 
the greatest astronomer of his age, one day to Giuseppe Tartini, 
its greatest violinist. "Are we not fortunate to live in the 
enlightened eighteenth century, free from all superstitions and 
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pseudo-beliefs, trusting only our eyes and brains! Gone are the 
days of witchcraft and magic, of angels and devils " 

"So you do not believe in the Devil, Lalande?" interrupted 
the violinist. 

"I certainly don't," the astronomer laughed. 

"Well," said Tartini, "I do! Not only do I believe in him, I 
have proof of his existence, and I am grateful to him, as he helped 
me to achieve my biggest success." 

And he told Lalande the story of his 'Devil's Sonata*. One 
night when he was about twenty-two he dreamt that he had made 
a pact with the Devil. He had sold him his soul, and Satan was to 
become his servant for three times seven years. The arrangement 
worked admirably: Tartini (in his dream) had become famous and 
rich; he had conquered everything and everybody. One day he 
took his fiddle and gave it to the Prince of Darkness. "Play!" he 
said. "Let me see whether the Devil knows more tricks on the 
fiddle than I, Giuseppe Tartini!" 

And the Devil played played as Tartini had never heard 
anyone play before. It was a sonata that was wild, exciting and 
sad at the same time, affectionate and barbaric, fall of beauty and 
yet repelling. The most daring and delightful piece of music. 

He was transported with joy. He could hardly breathe, and 
then suddenly he woke up. He jumped at his violin and began to 
play the music which he had just heard. He could clearly remember 
long passages that the Devil had played to him, but hard as he 
tried, he could not recall the entire piece. 

"I wrote it down," Tartini finished his tale. "It is the Trilb 
del Diavolo as you and many others know it today. But believe 
me, my learned and sceptical friend, the piece that I composed, 
how inferior is it to the one the Devil pkyed to me in my dream !" 



Ferraccio Busoni had an eerie experience in Birmingham. He 
was on a concert tour with Eugene Ysaye, and his nerves were in 
a. highly upset and strained state. It was a cold, unpleasant day in 
February 1902, and he had been alone for hours, going up and 
down the monotonous streets of the strange city. Later Ysaye 
had been terribly rude to him, he had refused to rehearse and 
consequently they had given a second-rate performance. 
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After midnight Busoni was supposed to catch a train to 
Sheffield, where with Ysaye he had another concert the nest 
day. He swallowed his food and then took leave of Ysaye and 
two Birmingham friends, Percy Pitt (who reported the affair to 
BusonFs biographer Professor Dent) and Max Mossel, with 
whom they had been eating. He asked the hall-porter to awaken 
him in about an hour. Then he went straight up to his room and 
threw himself on the bed without taking off his clothes. 

Ysaye, Pitt and Mossel left the dining-room shortly after 
Busoni and went up to MossePs suite at the Queen's Hotel to 
have a look at his well-known collection of strange musical 
instruments. There Ysaye immediately discovered the prize piece 
of the group, a tiny little violin of French origin, a pochette^ as 
used by dancing masters in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He was tremendously intrigued by it and tried to play 
a short cadenza on it. The friends laughed at the squeaking 
sounds and at the rather grotesque sight of the giant Ysaye with 
a fragile pochette under his chin. 

Suddenly Ysaye stopped playing. "You know what we do? 
We go to serenade Busoni 1" They went down the stairs, posted 
themselves in front of Busoni's door, and Ysaye began to fiddle a 
Caprice by Paganini. Busoni, in his half-sleep, heard the queei 
sound. First he thought it a dream, or it might have been some 
aural hallucination, but the sound seemed real, clearly and solidly 
audible. He got out of his bed and tried to find the source of his 
annoyance. No trace. He opened the door: the passage in front of 
it was deserted. (The hoaxers were hiding round the corner.) 

Busoni went back to bed, but as soon as he closed his eyes the 
mysterious sound was back again. This time he heard Baches 
Chaconne. He breathed heavily, his heart beat as if bursting. "Is 
this," he thought, "the inception of a mental disease? Am I to 
suffer the fate of Schumann, Hugo Wolf and Donizetti? Am I 
going deaf like Beethoven, Smetana and Spontini?" He leapt out 
of bed, pushed the door open and ran through the passage. The 
devilish scraping appeared to be always in front of him, round the 
corner, and again round the next corner. 

And then eventually he caught Ysaye and his two accomplices. 
He stood there as if petrified; unable to utter a word, he turned 
quickly round, went to his room, packed his things and hurriedly 
left the hotel. 

In the train to Sheffield he sat silently. Ysaye tried to talk to 
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Mm, to cheer Mm up, to explain; but BusonI did not react. It was 
as if a string inside him had broken. For many months afterwards 
he was haunted by the ghostly, nightmarish adventure of the 
bulky Ysaye playing the little pocket-violin. 



One of the most villainous penny-dreadfuls in the realm of 
music is the often doubted and still constantly recurring narrative 
of the downfall of Alessandro Stradelia, a composer, poet, singer, 
conductor, violinist, organist, harpsichordist and harpist, in 
Italy in the seventeenth century. His wit, talent and manner 
opened to him the doors of all thtpala^ps in the land. One day a 
Venetian nobleman engaged him to give singing lessons to his 
beautiful young fiancee an assignment which, though highly 
promising from the financial and social point of view, carried in 
itself the germ of Stradella's sad end. 

The versatile musician, being of a highly amorous disposition, 
fell in love with the fair Hortensia and eloped with her to Rome. 
The jilted nobleman followed the custom of Ms day: he hired 
two sinister characters and sent them after the lovers. 

Minutely though he had worked out the whole evil plan, 
he had not taken into consideration that the innate love of 
every Italian for music would even penetrate the dark souls of 
professional assassins. And so it happened that on Passion 
Sunday, 1675, the two bravoes, after having listened to Stradella's 
oratorio 'St. John the Baptist' (remarkably well performed under 
the composer's personal direction at the church of St. John 
Lateran), showed more artistic understanding than professional 
cleverness. They approached Alessandro, who surrounded by 
admirers was just leaving the church with the lady Hortensia, 
and, instead of stabbing him, fell to their knees, confessed their 
dark intentions and congratulated him on the success of Ms 
wonderful work. 

Stradella, overpowered by such a surprising effect of Ms 
oratorio, ricMy rewarded the kind-hearted men, dismissed them 
with assurances of his eternal gratitude and soon afterwards left 
for Turin, where he had to attend the opening night of Ms new 
opera. 

The doubly cheated Venetian nobleman, however highly 
interested, since the elopement of his fiancee, in musical events in 
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Italy learned of the forthcoming premiere. He hired two no? 
men (this time with reliable references) and dispatched them to 
Turin. Now either these two ruffians lacked the general musical 
understanding of their compatriots, or Stradeik's new opea 
was not quite up to his usual best but the morning after the 
first night of his opera, the thirty- seven-year-old composer and 
Ms fair lady were found assassinated in their bedchamber; they 
were lying in thek own blood. 



There is nothing supernatural or mysterious in the well- 
known incident that led to the composition of Mozart's last 
work. It was the simultaneous conjuncture of strange circum 
stances that made it so sinister and tragic for the compose 
himself. 

One day a tall, gaunt roan turned up in Mozart's abode ami 
handed Mm a letter in wMch a person of Mgh standkg 
commissioned Mm to write, within one month and at a price to 
be specified by himself, a Requiem Mass for the soul of a departed 
friend. The only condition attached was that never and under no 
circumstances should the composer try to discover the writer of 
the letter. Mozart at this time was in a Mghly nervous state,, over 
worked, ailing and involved in debts. He looked at the stranger 
. . . ("Is this Death/' he thought, "who commands me to write 
the funeral music for myself? Has my clock run out? Am I to die 
at thirty-five? 5 *) 

**Wili you kindly name your price, sir." The stranger's voice 
sounded a million light-years away. 

("My price/' thought Mozart, "I know: my price wiE be IB? 
life but I have to accept. I need the money desperately. I 
pay the grocer, the landlord, I want my Staitzi to go to Baden- 
she needs a change. What a fool I am; this man opposite me is 
just an ordinary human being. He looks a little haggard maybe 
that's what frightens me, I am worn out, exhausted* I see 
ghosts. . . .") 

And to the man he said in a firm voice, "My price will be 
fifty ducats." The stranger accepted, opened a small pouch of 
leather and counted the money on the table. Then he 
slowly to the door* promised to return in a month's time, ami 
left. 
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The month 'passed and Mozart had not finished his work. 

Fainting fits and swellings on Ms legs and hands hindered all 
concentration. He had to ask the stranger for another four 
weeks. 

Haunted by bewildering thoughts, Mozart wrote page on 
page the 'Requiem Aeternam', the TDies Irae', the 'Kyrie', the 
TDomine Jesu' the whole gigantic vision of the Last Judge 
ment, some of the most sublime music ever conceived by a human 
mind. 

On Sunday, 4 December, 1791, in the afternoon, he asked 
some friends to his bedside; he dealt out the vocal parts of the 
new work and they sang and played it while Mozart, with tired 
movements, conducted. When they reached the 'Lacrimosa' 
Mozart wept convulsively. Later on he spoke to his pupil, 
Siissmayer. In a very soft but firm voice he gave him instructions 
for the final completion of his score. At midnight he lost con 
sciousness. In his delirium he tried to sing phrases from the 
Requiem, at about one o'clock in the morning he opened his 
eyes for a moment, smiled faintly and died. 

The next day Baron von Swieten, a well-to-do friend of Mozart, 
paid his widow a visit and counselled her not to squander her 
money on the funeral. And so Mozart was buried in a pauper's 
vault. When the unattended hearse entered the cemetery, an 
old beggar-woman, sitting at the door, asked the undertaker, 
<c Whom have you got there?" 

"Just a "Kapellmeister" replied the man. . . . 

Some twenty years kter a man by name of Leutgeb, domiciled 
in the vilkge of Stuppach, Lower Austria, confessed shortly 
before his death that once, when in the service of the Count von 
Walsegg, he had been ordered by his master to proceed to Vienna 
and to deliver a letter to the composer, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. The Count, an extremely rich musical amateur, had used 
Leutgeb many times before to approach composers of reputation, 
and to commission works from them. When the finished scores 
arrived, the Count usually copied them in his own handwriting 
and had them published and performed under his own name. 

At the beginning of 1791 the Count's wife had died and 
Walsegg resolved to commission Mozart to write a Requiem. 
He had admired Mozart's work for a long time. But not before 
he learned of the composer's strained financial circumstances did 
he dare approach him. And so Leutgeb went to Vienna and 
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negotiated with Mozart. After the composer's death he called on 
Ms widow and was handed the score of the Requiem. 

The Count, as usual, copied it scrupulously and inscribed the 
title-page: 'Requiem, composed by Count Walsegg.* Two years 
kter he had the work performed in the town of Wiener-Neustadt 
But Constanze Mozart, flagrantly breaking the agreement between 
Walsegg and her late husband, arranged at the same time a 
performance of the Requiem in Vienna under its rightful 
composer's name. 

The Count brought an action against Mozart's widow. It 
was, however, settled out of court, and Walsegg, disgusted and 
disillusioned, retired from the whole unpleasant affair, defeated 
and humiliated, but the instigator of one of music's great master 
pieces. 



Beside the massive, monumental legends, music can provide 
small yet stunning reports of human toil and success, of vexation, 
foolishness, and of strange, incredible coincidences, 

We shake our heads when we hear that Schubert was the 

fourteenth of fourteen children, Haydn one of twelve, Massenet 
the eleventh of eleven and Caruso the nineteenth of twenty- 
one ... or when we read that Josef Matthias Hauer, the Viennese 

composer and musical theorist, discovered that there exist 
479,000,600 melodic possibilities in music. 

We marvel at the account of Antonio Stradivari, violin- 
maker of Cremona, who lived to be ninety-three and in his life 
time with his own hands produced 1,115 instruments . . . and at 
Richard Wagner, a composer who planned his greatest work, Der 
Rjng des Nibelmgm, knowing that it would involve thirty years of 
work. 

We hear with puzzlement the mysterious tale of the disappear 
ance of Enrico Tamberlick, the greatest tenor of Rossini's age, 
who according to some reports became an obscure and powerful 
arms-manufacturer in Spain . . . and of the sudden advent of a 
great American conductor, Leopold Stokowski, who spoke with 
a strong Russian accent but turned out to be identical with a 
London Cockney lad who for five years had been organist at St. 
James's Church, Piccadilly. 

Bashfully we mention such facts as Anna Pavlova's refusal to 
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dance "meaningless nonsense' ' like Stravinsky's Firebird . . 
or Bing Crosby's abortive attempt to sing with the San Francisco 
Opera Company the title-role in Verdi's EJgoletto. 

And we try to find the right answer to the eternal Whys of 
music: Why was Bach, purest and greatest of all the composers, 
to whom (according to Schumann) "music owes as great a debt 
as religion owes to its founder", why was Bach forgotten for 
one hundred years after his death, his manuscripts used as 
wrapping-paper in grocers' and butchers' shops ? Why did Louis 
Spohi, a progressive and intelligent musician, so utterly misjudge 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony as to call it "monstrous, taste 
less and so trivial that I cannot understand how a genius like 
Beethoven could have written it?" Why did Tchaikovsky, five 
days after the premiere of his 'Symphonic Pathetique', drink that 
fateful glass of cholera-infected water? 

And why did Rossini, during the last forty years of his life, 
not write another opera? He lived to be seventy-six, but after 
composing his Guillaume Tell at the age of thirty-seven, he never 
again wrote for the stage. The reasons for this untimely retire 
ment have bewildered generations of biographers. After a 
triumph, unsurpassed even in his own radiant career, he gave up 
his official appointments, retired to his house, accepted no 
invitations, and for the rest of his days remained aloof from 
theatre and opera. Why? Perhaps it was just indolence or 
indifference, perhaps artistic and financial saturation, maybe 
ill-health, fear of a fiasco, jealousy of the swiftly advancing 
Meyerbeer, or a panicky dread of adverse criticism. 

One day his friend Maffei boldly asked Rossini: "Why? Why, 
Gioacchino, did you retire?" 

"I wrote operas," the composer replied, "when melodies 
overwhelmed me, when they came searching for me! But one day 
I noticed that they did not come any more, that I had to search 
for them. And that, my friend, was the moment when I gave it 
up!" 



Why did Schubert not finish his B-minor symphony? Through 
the intervention of Josef Hiittenbrenner, the Styrian Music 
Society in Graz elected Franz Schubert an honorary member in 
1823. Schubert, in a letter, thanked the gentlemen and promised 
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to send them, as an acknowledgement, a symphony he was just 
working on. 

A year later he brought a parcel of music to Hiittenbrenner, 

asking Mm to forward it to Graz. Josef, instead of sending It 
directly to the Society, dispatched It to his brother, the composer, 

Anselni Hiittenbrenner, an official of the Society. Whatever else 
Anselm Hiittenbrenner did with Schubert's manuscript he nevex 
handed It over to the Society; he kept it for himself and stored it 
among his own compositions. 

Forty years later Josef Hiittenbrenner, In an attempt to 
interest the conductor Johann Herbeck In the compositions of his 
brother Anselm, mentioned that Anselm had In Ms possession a 
treasure, an unknown symphony In B-minor by Schubert, 
Herbeck went to see Anselm. "What is It your brother tells me 
about a Schubert symphony you have?" Hiittenbrenner went to 
an old chest and returned with a pile of papers. Herbeck looked ft 
the title-page. <c Will you let me have it?" 

And so, thirty-seven years after Schubert's death, tfcc 
'Unfinished Symphony' started its triumphant career as the 
popular orchestral piece in the whole world. 

What happened to the rest of the work? 

Had Schubert written the last two movements and lost them 
as he lost many other manuscripts in Ms Viennese SMamp&rnt 
Are they still hidden somewhere, waiting to be discovered oae 
day? Had Anselm Hiittenbrenner, an inhibited and unsuccessful 
composer, stolen them and tried to adorn Mmself in borrowed 
plumes? Had Herbeck, a distinguished musician of lofty taste^ 
destroyed them because he considered them unworthy of lie 
preceding movements? 

Had Schubert not finished the work because new 
bubbled In Ms head and he thought he would do the rest at a 
later, more convenient date? Or did he, too, feel that never 
again would he acMeve or surpass this glorious flight into the 
Mghest regions of symphonic music? 



At all times musical centres were hot-beds of gossip, and tfacf 
stories that were once passed in Vienna and Paris from mouth to 1 
mouth never die. 
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Did Salieri poison Mozart? For 150 years the myth has been 
obstinately kept alive. Pushkin made a play of it, Rimsky- 
Korsakov an opera, and though some historians have ridiculed 
it, others believed in it steadfastly. 

Antonio Salieri himself, court-composer and Kapellmeister, 
friend of Gluck and Haydn, teacher of Beethoven and Cherubini, 
when he lay dying in the poor-wing of the General Hospital in 
Vienna, summoned his pupil Ignaz Moscheles to his bedside. "I 
am finished," he said to the young man, "but before I go, I want 
you to know and to tell it to all the world, that I did not poison 
Mozart." 

And then he told him the whole story. When Mozart died, 
Salieri had said something very foolish: A genius has departed. 
Let's all rejoice, for soon no one would have given us a piece of 
bread for our own music." And that had started all the wild 
rumours in Vienna. 

It was true: he had hated Mozart from the outset. He had 
recognized his greatness and had done all in his power to block 
his way. He could have influenced the Emperor to help Mozart, 
but he slandered him. He had the power to make him music- 
master at court, but he prevented the appointment. Then, in the 
end, when he himself was dismissed from court service, he 
relented. He went to the first night of Zauber/ote, and congratu 
lated Mozart on his superb music; but it was too late: Mozart had 
only two more months to live. 

No, Salieri did not kill Mozart. His crime was far more cruel 
and grievous. Deliberately and wantonly he had destroyed the 
best years in the life of the most gentle genius that ever endowed 
this world. 



On the night of 5 April, 1874, Die Fledermaus, most sparkling 
and inspired of all operettas (Johann Strauss was said to have 
written it in only forty-two days), was performed for the first time 
in Vienna. At the same time a persistent rumour started: the 
music, it was asserted, was not by Johann Strauss. The composer, 
so it was said, had ransacked Ms dead brother Josef's estate and 
had paid Josef's widow a considerable sum of money for per 
mitting him to do so. Eduard Strauss, Johann's and Josef's 
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brother, joined in the general tittle-tattle, and spoke openly about 
Johann's abominable misdeed. 

Four years before the premiere, Josef Stranss s 

composer of such waltz-gems as e SpharenkIange' 5 Dynamider/ 
and *Mcin Lebenslauf \ had collapsed while conducting a concert 
in Warsaw and had died some weeks kter in Vienna at the age 
of forty-three. 

Johamij when he heard of his brother's misfortune, went to 
Warsaw to deputize for Josef in his concerts; he collected tb 
fee due to Josef and paid it off to his wife. As executor of Josefs 
will he was permitted to open his desk, but he found no 
manuscripts or sketches, only Josef's old and generally knows 
compositions. 

The facts sounded highly circumstantial the much-publicized 
rapidity with which (contrary to Strauss' regular working method) 
the score was completed; the dead man's empty 

a most surprising item if one takes into consideration that Josef 
was a hard- working and widely sought-after composer; the 
suspicious, incontestable payment of a considerable sum of 
from Johann to Josef's widow; and finally brother Eduarcfs 
undaunted attitude. 

Johann Strauss' situation was rather precarious; a figure of 
world renown^ one of the most successful composers of his time, 
he was silently accused of robbing his brother's musical inherit 
ance and passing it off as Ms own spiritual property. Should he 
do something, defend Mmsel s crush his detractors? He kept 
silent; he refused to make any statements or to ward off the 
attack. He knew that for anyone who was willing to listen he hid 
the only possible, the strongest and most unshakable proof of his 
authorship : each single bar of the Fkdermaus score. 



On 16 December, 1858, Hector Berlioz conducted in 
a concert of Ms own works, amongst them the 'Symphonic 

Fantastique* e Harold en Italic 3 . Paganini, who was present, 

approached tie composer afterwards, and, to show Ms 

admiration, down in front of Berlioz, seized Ms hand aod 

it reverently. The following day AcMliino, Paganinfs so% 

to see Berlioz and handed him a letter from Ms father, 1 
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contained an instruction to Baron Rothschild to disburse to the 
composer the amount of 20,000 francs. 

Moved to the core by such unheard-of generosity, Berlioz (so 
he tells us in his Memoirs) visited Paganini. He embraced and 
thanked him, but the violinist demurred modestly. He assured 
Berlioz that it was he who had to be grateful, as it gave him the 
deepest satisfaction to have been of some assistance to so great a 
composer. 

This sensational and touching episode promptly made the 
rounds of all the Parisian cafes and salons, but it was generally 
questioned right from the start. Paganini was known as a miser, 
and people doubted very much that because of Berlioz's music he 
would part with such a considerable sum of money. Rumours 
began to creep in that Paganini acted only as go-between for a 
person who wished to conceal his identity; and soon it became 
known that Berlioz's anonymous benefactor was Armand 
Bertin, proprietor of the Journal des Debats, a newspaper, on 
whose staff Berlioz worked as musical critic. 

Bertin, knowing the composer's proud, reserved manner, and 
also his financial difficulties, devised this stratagem to come to his 
help. All Paris praised Bertin's tact and generosity, until one 
day yet another story disclosed the true and no less sensational 
background of the affair. Paganini for many years had been 
violently attacked in the Parisian Press and Messrs* Berlioz and 
Bertin, both experienced and not too scrupulous journalists, used 
this fact for their cleverly conceived and admirably executed design. 
They hinted to the fabulously rich violinist that they would stop 
all newspaper attacks provided he paid a good round sum for it. 

Paganini had no choice but to consent to the bold, yet in 
those days not unusual, offer and the three got together to agree 
upon the best way to conclude the deal. It might be safely 
assumed that the final solution was Benin's conception and an 
ingenious conception it was. It made Berlioz, a struggling 
composer, widely known, and for quite a time freed him from 
financial worries; it relieved Paganini, a questionable figure, from 
public assaults, and dispelled the talk about his avariciousness; 
and it showed Bertin, a notorious blackmailer, as a magnanimous 
though modest patron of arts. A handsome dividend, one must 
say, for 20,000 francs and a bright idea! 
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How, by the way, did Paganini acquire,, and how did he 
keep, his stupendous virtuosity and Ms unique technique? 
Did he practise for hours or did it just come to him in Ms 
sleep? 

George Harrys, a young English diplomat at the Court of 
Hanover, decided to find out. He became Paganini's secretary 
and for a whole year followed him around Europe. He was Ms 
shadow; he studied Ms character, Ms habits and Ms ways of life; 
he made notes of Ms conversations, and he even interested Mmself 
in the master's diet. He watched Mm day and Mght, but in all 
that time he did not see Paganini touch a fiddle once, except on 
the concert platform. "Don't you ever practise?" Harrys inquired. 
"No, my friend/' said the violinist, "I do not! When I was 
young I toiled hard enough it's time now that I should 
icstl" 

Billow said rather hypocritically, "If I don't practise for one 
day, I myself notice the difference; if I don't practise for two days, 
my friends notice it; but if I don't practise for three days, the 
public feel it." 

*That sounds very fishy to me," remarked Fritz Kreisler, 
"because I never practise but for Heaven's sake don't talk 
about it. It would be disastrous for young violin-students !" 



The legend of today is one of tough, inexorable struggle, and 
sometimes of success: both of a vastness unknown to former 
generations. 

Israel Baline was one of the eight children of a cantor in a 
small New York synagogue and supervisor in a kosher slaughter 
house. At the age of eight he began to earn Ms living, first as a 
newspaper-seller in the Bowery, then as an itinerant street- 
musician, and finally as a singing waiter. After closing hours he 
would sit at the old piano and try to patch up bits of a melody 
that went buzzing through Ms head. 

It was something new, something entirely different from the 
sugary, sentimental stuff of the day: the untamed berserk rhythm 
of a new age, the age of 1 9 1 o ragtime ! 

That was how Irving Berlin started. Berlin, one of the most 
prolific and successful composers of our time, who wrote more 
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than 2,000 songs, whose melodies for forty years have been sung, 
played and whistled by millions of people and who can't write 
a note of music. 

When he was young he promised himself he would take 
music lessons as soon as he could afford them, but before he 
could carry out this commendable intention he was a celebrated 
composer and so he gave up his idea and resigned himself to the 
position of a musical ignoramus. 

Today he does not pretend to know anything about the 
theory of harmony, and counterpoint is a highbrow word to him. 
He never explores a more complicated musical form than a song, 
and orchestration he leaves to the experts. 

For Irving Berlin composing means creating melodies, simple 
unpretentious popular tunes that have originated a new American 
folk-lore and made their inventor's unmistakable imprint world- 
famous. Irving Berlin composes at the piano; he finds a short, 
insignificant phrase, repeats it over and over again, and alters 
and varies it until it acquires what can only be described as 
the "Berlin touch". He then expands the phrase, gives it some 
peculiar rhythmic twist, some harmonic piquancy, and a song 
perhaps a hit is born. 

This whole process takes shape in the key of G flat, the only 
one in which Irving Berlin can play the piano. To overcome such 
limitation the keyboard of his piano contains a mechanism that 
enables him, with the help of a lever, to change the actual pitch 
up and down while still seeming to play in his beloved G flat. 
Unconcerned with musical currents and tendencies, Irving Berlin 
has sat for the last forty years at his piano amidst a never-ending 
stream of melodies. Many years ago George Gershwin called 
him "America's Franz Schubert" and even if one has to make 
certain critical, historical and aesthetic reservations, one has to 
admit that there is more than a grain of truth in Gershwin's 
understandable enthusiasm. 



There was once a conductor in Rio de Janeiro, a reliable 
craftsman by the name of Leopoldo di Miguez, who all through 
his life worked hard, busily conducting operas and concerts, to 
attain his one burning ambition: to enter the history of music. 
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In the end he achieved his aim, but in a roundabout way. Fate 
used Mm as a stepping-stone, and not because he conducted but 
just because he once refused to conduct Ms name will remala 
immortal. 

It was In the spring of 1886, and Miguez with much care had 
prepared the first presentation of Verdi's Alda in Rio bet the 
Italian singers and musicians seemed not to appreciate fais 
qualities. They grumbled and showed him all the time how things 
were done back home in Milan. At the dress rehearsal the singer 
Roveri (bless him!) refused to go on with Miguez conducting, 
the orchestra would not co-operate; the good Leopoldo lost his 
temper, threw down the baton and left the theatre in disgust. 
Never, as long as these Italians occupied the theatre, would he 
enter it again! 

The management was highly embarrassed. Miguez was 
popular, his adherents were strong and the house was sold out 
He had to come back! Superti, the impresario and second 
conductor, talked to him, but Miguez would not give in. And 
so Superti himself decided to jump into the breach. But hardly 
had he entered the orchestra in the evening when loud 
and cat-calls greeted him: " Where's Miguez? We want Miguez !" 
Superti left the desk in disgust. A young chorus-master, Aristide 
Venturi, tried it but the result was the same. It was'at this moment 
that a *celH$t in the orchestra, who up till then had quietly 
watched the events of the evening, got up from his seat, went 
to the impresario and offered his services as a conductor. He was 
nineteen years old, his name was Artaro Toscanini and he had 
never before conducted an orchestra, let alone directed so 
complicated a mechanism as an operatic performance. And yet 
there was something authoritative and compelling in the boy*$ 
attitude., and the management accepted Ms offer. 

He walked towards the desk, looked unafraid at the turmoil, 
seized the baton and with one firm movement closed the open 
score in front of Mm. The audience noticed it, they seemed 
surprised, and some of them laughed. But suddenly the? 
quietened down, the lights went out and Toscanini gave his 
first down-beat. 

AH through the evening one burst of applause followed 
after another, rising in the end to one tremendous crescendo, an 
ovation for the young conductor as had never before 
witnessed in Rio. 
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This, then, was the mission for which fate had chosen 
Leopoldo di Miguez, and which procured for him a modest but 
secure spot in the great Book of Music. 

And the next morning, of course, Toscanini's contract as 
'cellist of the Italian Opera Company in Rio de Janeiro was 
annulled. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

WHEN MUSICIANS MEET AND WHEN THEY DON'T 



In x'bitJb are described some amazing encounters 
between musicians. 



THEY behave exactly as other people do at thek 
encounters: they talk shop, they tattle, they slate and 
cajole each other. And yet, It seems as if all this happens 
on an unreal, fictitious plane, as if they were acting in front oft 
camera, a microphone, or before history Itself. 

When in 1822 Rossini, an elegant, witty young man of thirty; 
spoiled by success and coddled by society, arrived in Vienna, he 
had only one thought in Ms mind: to see Beethoven and to speak to 
him. The Abbe Carpani, a poet and a friend of Beethoven, arranged 
a meeting and took part in It. He climbed with Rossini up the 
creaking old stairs of Beethoven's house, he knocked at lie 
door, and they entered an untidy, airless room, with remains of 
food on the floor, holes in the walls, broken chairs, manuscripts, 
a shaky piano, and in the midst of all this chaos a thick-set* , 
square-built man of fifty, with piercing eyes and a red face*;, 
prematurely old and completely deaf: Beethoven. ;; 

He looked up from his work, and with a soft, 
voice he said in carefully selected Italian: "So you are Gioacchi^f 

54 
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Rossini, the author of II Earbiere di Swiglia"? I congratulate you, 
signore. What a splendid opera buff a it is! I have studied it with 
delight and satisfaction. Believe me, Rossini, as long as Italian 
opera will exist your Barbiere will be played!" 

The talk (Carpani wrote down in one of Beethoven's 
conversation-books everything Rossini said) went from opera 
buffa to opera seria, to Cimarosa and Pergolesi, to Mozart, the 
Italian theatre, and the singers in fashion. Then Rossini thanked 
Beethoven for the interview: "My admiration for you, maestro, 
and for your work is profound and heart-felt. Never in my life 
have I been prouder than today, when I had the honour of meeting 
Ludwig van Beethoven." Beethoven sighed, and exclaimed 
sadly, "Oh m unfelice^ Then, with a changed tone in his voice 
he added: "I wish you the best of luck for your new opera 
Zelmira. A rivedem and above all: give us plenty more of 
Barbieres." 

Back on the creaking staircase Rossini had to stop for a 
while, tears were pouring down his cheeks, and he repeated 
again and again, "Un unfelice un tmfelice!" 

That very evening Rossini went to a soiree at the house of 
Prince Metternich. A huge crowd of admirers followed him 
from his lodgings to the Metternich Palace, shouting "Izvvwa 
Rossini" and "Em'va il maestro"* When he arrived he was greeted 
by the Prince. "My wife and myself are overjoyed to welcome in 
our house the greatest musician of our time." 

Rossini replied: "Your Excellency, the greatest musician of 
our time is Beethoven. I have visited him this very afternoon, 
I have seen the wretched way he lives and I have resolved to 
help him. Will you and your friends join me in guaranteeing a 
permanent and worthy income for Beethoven?" 

The Prince seemed embarrassed. "Beethoven . . , well why, 
of course, he is wonderful! Yes, wonderful. But look here, 
Rossini, drop the scheme. Believe me: he is impossible!" 



"Yes he was a giant, and he took your breath awayl" said 
Rossini when, forty years later, he told the story of the interview 
to an interested visitor from Germany, Herr Richard Wagner, 
who at the time was arranging the French production of Ms 
opera Tannhauser in Paris. 
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Sitting opposite each other the two composers felt slightly 
uneasy. Wagner, some years before In a publication Opera md 
Drama, had called Rossini **a discarded cocotte, Eving in the lap 
of luxury**, and Rossini had described Wagner's work as con 
taining *%ome fine moments but some very bad quarters of an 
hour". On the other hand, Rossini knew that Wagner once, 
while attending a performance of the Barbiere, remarked to a 
friend, **How I adore this fellow Rossini but for Heaven's 
sake, 1 implore you, don't drop a word to the Wagnerites, they 
would stone me!** And Wagner^ with great amazement, read one 
morning the following personal announcement in the Paris 
Press: 

"A story has been told around the salons and cafes, and 
even printed in certain papers, that I, GioaccMno Rossini, 
had asked a friend of mine, an adherent of M. Wagner, to 
lunch, promising him Tttrbot & I 7 alkmande. When served, the 
dish turned out to be just sauce and no fish. To the guest* s 
surprised question I was supposed to have remarked: "Yes, 
it lacks the principal ingredient fish, just as your adored 
Wagner's music lacks melody.* 

I herewith publicly deny this story, and I declare that it 
would never have entered my head to hurt or attack a 
musician who consistently tried to find new paths in his art, 

GioaccMno Rossini." 

Wagner was still more surprised when at the same time a 
certain M. Michotte, a friend of Rossini, turned up and informed 
Mm that the maestro would be delighted to receive him. 

"Monsieur/* Rossini began the discussion, "I know I am 
neither Mozart nor Beethoven, but I pride myself on possessing 
manners. The very last tMng I would do is to say unfriendly 
things about you. Though I don't know much about your music, 
I am well aware of your earnest endeavour, and I congratulate 
you!" Wagner thanked him with a courteous smile and offered 
to Rossini Ms published scores. **No, no, my friend, I am 

a scholar. Reading a score can never give me the right pic 
ture; in order to Judge theatrical music I have got to hear it in 
lie theatre." 

That Wagner to all the difficulties, intrigues and 

he was just facing, Rossini comforted him. "Every 
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musician that came to Paris, from Gluck onward I myself 
was no exception had to stand cabals and cliques: don't be 
down-hearted, my friend, rise above it!' 7 When Wagner then 
spoke of his admiration for Rossini's work, Rossini replied 
modestly: "Yes, I used to have certain abilities and some instinct, 
and maybe if I had learned in Germany I would have done 
something outstanding. I admire your composers: Haydn, 
Mozart, they are truly great; Beethoven is a wonder amongst 
men; and Bach a miracle of God!" He showed Wagner proudly 
the latest volume of the complete Bach edition, which had 
just been published and sent to him as one of the first subscribers. 

Then the conversation drifted to the inevitable topic, Wagner's 
'Music of the Future'. 

"Is it true/' Rossini asked, "that apart from Gluck and 
Weber you are opposed to opera, even to Mozart, this very 
angel of music?" Wagner denied it emphatically and quoted 
Rossini's Tell as a masterpiece, containing admirable proof of the 
correctness of his musico-dramatic theories. Rossini laughed. 
"Weil so it looks as if thirty years ago, without noticing it, 
I myself wrote 'Music of the Future*?" "You, sir/ 9 replied 
Wagner nicely, "have written the best music: music for all 
time." With that he got up and bowed deeply. Rossini led 
him to the door and they parted with expressions of mutual 
admiration and reverence. 

When they went down the stairs Wagner stopped for a 
moment and said to the accompanying Michotte, to whom we 
owe the report of this conversation, "Of all the musicians I 
have met in Paris, Rossini is the greatest." 

Rossini, however, in spite of his civility, seemed less 
impressed. "I don't deny his genius," he confided the next day 
to Michotte, "but can you understand a nation that almost 
forgot Mozart for Wagner!" 



It was some fifteen years later that Wagner was the guest of 
honour at a glamorous revival of his TambaMser at the Imperial 
Court Opera House in Vienna. Among the shouting, clapping 
and trampling young people in the "fourth gallery" there was a 
kd of fifteen who had only recently arrived from his home-town 
in the south of Styria, to study music in Vienna. He had queued 
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for to get Ms standing-place, and for the first time 

In his life he had Wagncr*s music. Red in the face, burning 

he cried with all Ms strength: "Bravo, Wagner! 

Wagner;" until he hoarse ? and people around 

at him than at the master. 

From on Wagner became an obsession with him. 

He for him In the outside the Imperial Hotel, In the 

the door ; he opened doors for Mm, 

he Mm he bowed deeply and respectfully. 
day the of the Imperial Hotel, who had taken pity on 

hins, the boy to Fran Wagner's personal maid, 

this lady, whose name no contemporary record mentions 

no musicologist is ever likely to find out s engineered one 
of the gratifying encounters in the annals of musk. She 

her up to the master's seven-room suite and Intro 

Mm, "This, Hcrr Wagner, Is a young musician 
for hours to to you!" Wagner, wearing a 

and looked at the boy. "I think 

1 you Is anything I can do for you?" 

"Highly master," the young man began, "for a long 

it my wish to your views on my com- 

It be- J> 

* 4 But, my child," interrupted Wagner, "1 cannot give 

you my views on your composition I understand nothing at 
all musk!" 

The boy was dumbfounded. "But, please, sir," he stam 
mered, "tell me at will I ever succeed?" 

"When 1 was your age no one 
whether I ever succeed. I am 

1 only a at present, but when you are a 

bit may come and see me again." 

"Thank yon, master," the young exclaimed happily, 
"1 the as my models," he 'added 

proudly. 

Mm. "One can* t be 

at age at my are poor things even 

In . . now, my I wish you luck. When I 

to you me aU the music you 

written 1 s * 

you, you Tory much, sir!" The boy 

the 
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"Good-bye, Herr ... oh, by the way, what did you say your 
name was?" 

"Wolf, highly honoured master, Hugo Wolf," 



The only noteworthy encounter between Elgar and Delius, 
the two greatest English composers of their time, took place 
in Delius' house in Grez-sur-Loing in October, 1933. Of course 
the two had occasionally met before, a couple of times in London, 
and once in Birmingham, but not until then did they have any 
real contact. 

Elgar at the time was staying in Paris, coaching Yehudi 
Menuhin in his violin concerto. He took an afternoon off, 
bought some fine orchestral records of Sibelius, whom he knew 
Delius admired, and arrived (as Eric Fenby has told us) at four 
o'clock in Grez. Delius, blind, paralysed, welcomed the distin 
guished visitor, but Elgar cut him short in his friendliest, most 
jovial manner: "I know, Delius, my musk will not interest 
you. You are too much of a poet for a workman like me." 
Delius smiled, and then told Elgar how much he admired his 
Falsfaff and his 'Introduction and Allegro for Strings*. "But," 
he added, "isn't it a pity a man like you should have wasted 
time and energy on writing these long-winded oratorios. Though 
you, Elgar, of course, are not as bad as Parry. He would have 
set the whole Bible to music, had he only lived long enough." 

"That, my dear Delius," Elgar replied with much charm, 
"is the penalty of my English environment." 

Then they talked about people they both knew, about books 
and about flowers. All through the conversation Elgar looked 
questioningly at Mrs. Delius should he go on talking, was it 
not too great a strain for Delius? But Mrs. Delius vehemently 
gestured to the contrary. Champagne was brought forth and the 
two old men sipped it with the utmost gratification. 

"You see, Elgar," said the blind, ailing Delius, when they 
shook hands, "I am happy and content. I have had a wonderful 
life." It was around seven o'clock, and Elgar, much to Ms 
host's disappointment, took his leave. They never met again. 
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la the last summer of his life Johannes Brahms became very 
friendly with Gustav Mahler. For many hours the two roamed 
In the surroundings of IschI, discussing God, the world and, of 
course, music. One morning they walked along the banks of the 
liver Tiaun, and Brahms was in his grumbling, most pessimistic 
mood. "Mahler/" he said to the young man, "mark my words: 
music has come to an end. All these young blockheads who call 
themselves composers nowadays are nothing but a collection of 
insignificant, impertinent nonentities, unworthy of Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven, and you'll see, Mahler, when I die music will be 
finished for good!" 

At this very moment they passed over a bridge; deep under 
them the crystal-clear water of the river was rushing and foaming, 
urging its way irresistibly forward, unconfined and unrestrained. 
Mahler bent over the parapet, he pointed towards the unending, 
self-renewing race of the water-curls. "Look, look, Herr Doktor," 
he called out, "there it comes the last wave!" 

Brahms looked up for a second and then he laughed. "Well, 
Mahler, maybe you're right, but believe me, it all depends 
whether the wave flows majestically into an ocean, or whether 
it just furtively reaches a swamp. . . ." 



Debussy and Toscanini adored one another without ever 
having met. For Debussy, Toscanini was the greatest interpreter 
not only of Hs own but of any other music, and for Toscanlni, 
Debussy represented all that was noble, vivid and daring in 
music. In 1910 the New York Metropolitan Opera staged a 
season of its representative productions at the Theatre Chatelet 
in Paris. A singular array of stars under Toscanini had been put 
forward to acquaint Europe with America's achievement in opera, 
musicians from all countries had assembled in the French 
capital to attend the event. The season opened with Aida y and 
Debussy had been invited to the dress-rehearsal. He sat alone 
in a box, and listened spellbound. During the interval he left the 
went behind the scenes. There he inquired after M. 
ToscaainFs dressing-room; he stood for a while thoughtfully 
in of the door, and then he knocked. 

A voice said, "Entrtz/" The two men faced each other and 
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then they both stretched forth their arms, walked towards one 
another and, without uttering a word, embraced with deep and 
joyful satisfaction. 



Not quite so satisfactory (as George Antheil has related In 
Ms reminiscences) was the experience that preceded Leopold 
Stokowskl's first encounter with Igor Stravinsky. Indeed It 
must have been the most humiliating in the great conductor's 

proud life. But it was Just the deplorable coincidence of two 
unfortunate events that made It so extremely painful: the first 
was that when Stokowskl called, Stravinsky was just having a 
bath; the second, that the composer, up to that moment, had 
never heard of the conductor. 

It was In 1922 In Berlin and Stokowski, visiting the German 
capital, had after considerable toil found out the name of the 
small hotel where Stravinsky lived. Armed with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra's latest recordings of Stravinsky's music, he knocked 
one morning at the composers door. A formidable-looking 
Russian opened It. "What do you want?" 

"I wish to see M. Stravinsky/* 

"You can't; he Is in his bath/' 

"Will you kindly tell him that Leopold StokowsM, the 
American conductor, Is here/* 

The Russian shouted something In his native tongue In the 
direction of the bathroom. A voice replied, "Tell Mm to go to 
hell!" 

"But he says he Is an American conductor/ 5 

"Which orchestra?" inquired the invisible bather. 

That was StokowskFs chance to butt In on the conversation. 
He had understood it perfectly, and now he remarked In his 
most choke Russian, "Please inform M. Stravinsky that for the 
last ten years I have been the Philadelphia Orchestra's first 
conductor!" 

"Philadelphia!" roared the Russian. 

"Never heard of It," came the reply from the bathroom. 

This was too much for Stokowski. "Tell M. Stravinsky that 
there is a well-known place In the United Slates called Phila 
delphia, that it boasts a complete symphony orchestra and if he 
decs not believe me, will he listen to these records* Good day, 
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siiT* With that he handed the roan the records, and indignantly 

to go. 

"Wait wait a moment/* said Stravinsky's bodyguard 

"Don't run away!" He took the records, went out of the room, 

a minute later Stokowski could hear the strains of his 

recording. 

Then, after some time, the Russian returned, grinning all 
over Ms face. "Will you come in? M. Stravinsky will be pleased 
to see you now. . . ." 



The first night of Riccardo ZandonaFs GiuKefta e ILomeo at 

the Teatro Constanzi in Rome, on 14 February, 1922, was 

a sensational event. Zandonai himself conducted, and news- 

from many countries had sent their correspondents. The 

opera was a highly problematic work, full of rich musical 

but rather brittle and not too easy to appreciate. 
During the interval artists and critics crowded Zandonafs 
dressing-room. They were careful not to commit themselves, 
waiting for the rest of the evening. Suddenly there was a com 
motion, people respectfully made way and Glacomo Puccini 
entered. He had Ms arms outstretched, beaming aE over his 
face he embraced Zandonai, his old friend, with great fervour. 

The people in the room were watching the scene with 

Interest: what would the great maestro say about his crony's 

opera? Would he jump into a scholarly discourse about the value 

of book music? Would he drop some insignificant cour- 

? Would he pmise the work or damn it? Now they would 

all know authoritatively whether Gmlkffa e JLomea was good 

or bad. PticcinFs words would be quoted in all newspapers from 

Angeles to Moscow. 

The maestro smiled at Zandonal, affectionately shook the 

hand, and then he said: "Well, well, Ricci, dear. Tell me 

the quail-shooting in Val deFlemone this summer ?* 



are not necessarily lost IB more or less 
civilities only. Sometimes they even produce 
at the age of twenty-five, had had a txemea- 
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clous success with Ms little opera ILe Ca/lpbe de 'Eagdad. One 
night he stalked proudly along the foyer of the Opera-Comique 
when suddenly Luigi Cherubini, the great composer, director 
of the Conservatoire and virtual dictator of musical life in 
France, stood before him. "Unfortunate man!" Cherubini 
shouted. "Hide yourself in the very last hole, and be ashamed of 
such undeserved success!" 

Boleldieu at first did not know what to do, but he pulled 
himself together. "You are right, maitre Cherubini/* he said 
meekly; "I was just lucky, and I know very little about music. 
But I am stiU young, and I want to learn: will you, sir, be my 
master?" 

The old man was delighted. Boleldieu for the time being gave 
up composition altogether, and for three years studied musical 
theory with Cherubini. After that he emerged a finished com 
poser, ready to produce masterpieces like Jean de Paris and La 
Dame Blanche. 



When Richard Strauss had finished the score of his Salome, 
he decided that the first one to hear it should be Gustav Mahler, 
then director of the Viennese Opera. He pkyed and sang the 
new work with great verve; at the piano he gave a perfect 
impression of stage and orchestra and Mahler seemed deeply 
impressed by the dramatic vigour and the brutal beauty of 
the music. 

When Strauss arrived at the "Dance of the Seven Veils* he 
stopped for a moment and said: "And here naturally follows the 
Dance. I haven't done it yet, but 111 do it somehow in the 
end. . . ." He then pkyed on and finished Ms performance 
with a masterly interpretation of the last climactic scene. 

Mahler complimented him without restraint; he was honestly 
moved and foretold for the opera a tremendous future. "But 
listen, Strauss/* he remarked, "you left out the actual main 
piece. Don*t you think it's rather risky to write an opera about 
Salome and leave out the dance?" 

"Risky?" said Richard Strauss, in Ms most light-hearted 
manner. "Not a bit! Don't worry. 1*11 fix it all right!" 

Mahler shook Ms head. It was beyond Ms comprehension. 
Less than ever did he, the carefully planning, cautious musical 
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architect, understand Strauss, that great Ingenious improvises 
Two entirely opposite worlds of music faced one another: 
Mahler who, had he written a Salome, would certainly have 
started with the Dance, and Strauss, who was convinced that 
somehow or other he would "fix it all right". 

"But he did not/* remarks Alma Maria Mahler, who witnessed 
and chronicled this scene. "The dance is the one weak spot in 
the score; botched up, commonplace!** 

4- 

Mahler and Strauss at no time could have been and in spite 
of all their seeming esteem and cordiality never were real 
friends. Their general and artistic Weltanschauung was too 

antagonistic, and their unadmitted, latent rivalry, just as in the 
case of Meyerbeer and Rossini, too keen, 

"Meyerbeer and I," said Rossini, "are worlds apart: he 
sauerkraut,, and I like macaroni !" And he kughed wholeheartedly 
because he had Mt the nail on the head. 

Once during a performance of Meyerbeer's Robert k Diabk, 
the two were sitting in adjoining boxes at the Opera, Rossini 
was highly impressed by the work. "Bravo, Meyerbeer," he 
exclaimed after the second act. "If ever you write anything 
approaching that, I will dance on my head." 

"Rossini/* replied Meyerbeer, "start practising immediate^: 
this very afternoon I have finished the last act of my Hugamots? 



One morning, while working at the piano and trying hard to 
concentrate, Meyerbeer had to listen to a particularly insistent 
organ-grinder who was playing incessantly a selection from 
Rossini's 'BarMtre outside Ms house. 

"You, down there!** he shouted at the man. "I'll give you 
five francs if you scram, and play for one hour a selection from 
of my operas in front of M. Rossini's house!" 

*1 beg your pardon, monsieur," the street-musician answered, 
"but I can't do that. You see, M. Rossini has paid me ten francs 
to pky Ms music under your window!" 
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When Meyerbeer died, of his 

He had written a funeral march in memory of his uncle, 
now he wanted an opinion on Ms work, 

Rossini looked sadly at the manuscript. "Pretty* my boy," 
he said, "very pretty: but honestly don't you It would 

have been much more advantageous to the general 
situation if you died, and your uncle written a 
march?" 



Gershwin and Stravinsky never were competitors. George 
Gershwin loved Stravinsky's work with an Intensity verging 
en and Stravinsky, flattered by 

reciprocated with carefully terms of regard. 

One day, when Gershwin heard that Ms idol in 

Xew York, he wrote to him inquiring whether Stravinsky 
be willing to see him and to the possibility of 

in composition. Stravinsky very 

and a meeting arranged in Gershwin's 
on Park Avenue. 

The illustrious guest looked around the place, 
admired all the art- treasures. Then the two sat down to a drink 
Gershwin asked* "Well, maestro^what about my suggestion?** 

"Yes, indeed/* replied Stravinsky, "a most complimentary 
interesting offer; but before we go into it; tell me, Gershwin* 
how much do you make a year?** 

George, a little surprised with the directness of the 
blushed replied: "When I tell yon the truth you will be 
surprised and disappointec^ as I you have 

mil the my income. The Is 

the last five years, I never $ 100^000 a 

year. But, you know, there are in Hollywood, 
youVe never even heard, who can*t write a of 

twice three as much!** 

Stravinsky was "One 

a year! Do you know, Gershwin, I haven't as 

money in all my life! You want from me? FU tell 

what: let's go and see Hollywood lessons.** 
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In 1706 at a masquerade In Venice, Domenico Scarlatti heard! 
an unknown man in a black mask pky upon the harpsichord. 
Never before had he encountered such brilliant virtuosity, nor 
convincing musicallty. He listened attentively for a while 
and then he said, "This must be either the Devil himself or the 
famous Saxon!" 

It was, of course, the famous Saxon, George Frideric HandcS, 
and from that day onward the two composers became frieads 
for life. 



Bizet's Les des psrles and Auber's La fianck da m 

were produced in Paris at the same time. "I saw your opera, my 
friend,** said the great Auber when he met young Georges Bizet, 
"and I was delighted with it! Excellent,, indeed excellent I** 
"Thank you, cber ma$/re 9 " replied Bizet, "but, aks, I am 
to return your compliment." And when he noticed Auber*$ 
shocked expression he added modestly, "You see, a 
soldier may accept the congratulations of Ms field-marshal, bit 
would it not be an impertinence to offer them to him ...?** 



Perhaps the only example of a true, ungrudging 
between two great contemporary masters is the case of Hayda 
Mozart. 

ff l regret," Haydn once wrote to the management of" 
the Prague Opera, "that I cannot serve you and write, m 
you me, a light opera for your theatre. It would be 

very difficult indeed to equal Mozart. Hold fast to thil 
precious man, and reward him for his services. I am 

1 think that this genius has not yet achieved a comt' 
appointment. Forgive this outburst but I love Mm tof 
mock" 

They met for the first time when Haydn was fifty, aoi 
twenty-six. Haydn had arrived in Vienna with 
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Esterhizy, Ms master, to enjoy the winter season. He had heard 
of Mozart's famous Sunday morning quartet parties, and he 
went there to enjoy himself. 

In the very first hour of their acquaintance the young man 
called Mm "Papa", embraced him in front of everybody, and 
honoured and made much of him in many ways. Later on he 
dedicated six string quartets to him, and when some nosy fellow 
inquired: "Why just to Haydn?'* Mozart replied: "It is my duty! 
It was from him that I learned how to write quartets." 

He did not permit anybody to utter a disrespectful word 
against Haydn. Ko^eluh, the Bohemian composer, once Hstened 
to a Haydn quartet and afterwards said arrogantly, "I, myself, 
would not have written it like that!" "You certainly wouldn't," 
replied Mozart, "and neither would I! And you know why? 
Because neither of us could have had such brilliant ideas, and 
even if they melted us together, it still would not be enough 
substance to make one Haydn!'* 

As the years went by, Haydn and Mozart became friends. 
They pkyed chamber music together, they discussed their 
plans, and they talked about their problems. When Mozart's 
father cauie to Vienna, Haydn performed Mozart's new quartets 
for the guest. Afterwards he took the old man aside and said 
to him: "Your son, sir, has taste and the most profound know 
ledge of composition. Before God, as an honest man and 
musician, I declare that he is the greatest composer known to 
me either in person or by name!" 

Their friendship lasted for eight years. They saw one another 
for the last time in 1790 when Haydn left Vienna to go to London. 
"Don't go, Papa," Mozart implored him, "you are not prepared 
to meet the great, strange world, and you speak no languages/* 

"My language, my son, is my music,** said Haydn. "It is 
understood all over the world/* 

Mozart saw him off; he embraced Hm tenderly. "Oh, my 
dear Papa,** he exclaimed through tears, "this will be our last 

kiss!** 

Only a few months kter the news of Mozart's death reached 
Haydn in London. He cried bitterly, and then he said to those 
around him, "Cry with me, my friends, the world will never see 
the like again!** 
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How different from Beethoven's averse, icy attitude towards 
Mozart. When the reticent, uncommunicative lad of sixteen 
came from Bonn to Vienna, he visited Mozart, submitted some 
of Ms compositions, and asked to be given a theme on which to 
improvise. Mozart handed him a theme, and for one full host 
Beethoven built it up on the piano and extemporized on it 
When he had finished Mozart, highly impressed, said to a friend 
who had listened in an adjoining room: "Keep an eye on that 
young man! One day the world will talk of him!' 5 

Nowhere is there to be found the slightest indication that 
Mozart at any time treated the young man other than with 
kindness and appreciation. Whereas Beethoven never, even long 
after Mozart's death, found a favourable word for him. At the 
mention of Mozart's name he turned crimson with rage, and a 
fibcxi of angry language poured out from his lips. A lady once 
asked Mm whether he liked to see Mozart's operas on the stage. 
**No, madam/* was Ms curt reply, "I don't know them and I 
don't intend to hear them. I'd hate to lose my originality/* 

It so happened that all through the unfortunate rehearsals of 
Fidelia Beethoven was faced with comparisons with Mozart. The 
singer of the part of Pizzarro, a man called Mayer, was especially 
"difficult"; and on one occasion, after he had tried Ms aria, he 
left the stage shaking Ms head and murmuring, "My late 
brother-in-law would certainly never have written such rubbish.'* 

The "late brother-in-law" was, of course, Mozart, as Mayer's 
wife Josepha was Constanze Mozart's sister. 

One day Beethoven exploded and, as it was at the 
inappropriate moment, it caused Mm and Ms work infinite 
damage. Baron Braun, the director of the Theater an dsr Wim, 
bound by contract to pay the composer a certain percentage 
of the receipts of FideKo. When the first payment arrived, 
Beethoven doubted its correctness, invaded Braun's office, and 
protested wildly against the supposed fraud. 

The director suggested that the receipts were low as, 
unfortunately, the gallery had been quite empty. 

"I don't write for the gallery," was Beethoven's enraged 
reply. 

**Tme indeed/* commented Braun, "but, believe me, Herr 
Beethoven, even Mozart did not consider it beneath Ms 
dignity to write for the gallery!" 

**Evm Mozart!" thundered Beethoven, cc even Mozart! Give 
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me back my score this very Instant. I herewith our 

agreement, and I withdraw my permission for you to perform 

Braun turned to Ms secretary. "Will yon kindly hand 
this gentleman the score of last night's opera.** Beethoven 

seized Ms manuscript furiously, tucked It under his arm and 
left the room without a farther word. 

And a long time had to before 

on a stage. 



The composer for whom Beethoven entertained the 
regard was Luigi CherubinL They became acquainted 
ChembinI visited Vienna In 1805^ and Beethoven every 

opportunity to treat Mm with great distinction, But, as so often 
in Ms life, Ms love remained unreciprocated. "Ms music 
me sneeze!" was Cherubini*s sole comment. 



And this Is not the only case of unrequited adoration 
musicians. 

Since the very day when young Gluck had been presented 
to the great Mr. Handel In London, right to the end of his life, 
a full-size portrait of Handel adorned Giuck's bedroom, i l want 
to see Mm when I open my eyes s and I want to look upon 
with reverence and awe." 

"Gluck?" said Handel. **Why, my cook more 

counterpoint than he!" 



When young Chopin's Op. 2, the Variations on "La ti 
appeared, It was only Robert Schumann^ among all the German 
musicians, who realized the advent of a new man. "Hats off, 
gentlemen, a genius 1" he wrote la the 
Zsifmg 9 and thus opened for Chopin the way to and glory. 

Chopin was deeply grateful for Schiimaaa*s 
brotherly act. They met, Chopin to Ms 

Op. 3&, and Sdiuinanii irtomed the % 
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Inscribing to Chopin Ms TKreisleriana*. But when Schumann's 
publisher suggested to Chopin that he put the piece on Ms 
concert programme, he replied, "No, thank you, I don't consider 
that stuff music!" 



But at all events Chopin had enough tact and regard for 
Schumann not to let him know his true sentiments. 

When twenty-year-old Johannes Brahms went to Weimar 
to pay a visit to the great Franz Liszt, he betrayed willy-nilly 

in a most peculiar way what he really felt and so the encounter 
started under highly promising auspices ended as a painfy 
calamity. 

With his usual air of charming nonchalance Liszt welcomed 
the young man in Ms house, led him to the piano and insisted 
that Brahms should play some of Ms compositions. But Brahms 
refused politely; he was much too timid to perform in tibe 
presence of the celebrated master. Liszt quickly put him at ease; 
te took the music out of Ms hands and, unhampered by the 
uncouth, hardly legible manuscript, he pkyed from sight 
Brahms* Scherzo in E and Ms first two Piano Sonatas with 
mastery and verve. Then he began to rave about the beauties 
of the pieces, and hailed the composer as a new light of modem 
music. 

By way of compliment, and to show how MgMy he respected 
the young genius, Liszt then pkyed Ms newest, just finished 
work, the Piano Sonata in B minor. When, however, during the 
last movement, just to find out Ms listener's reactions to t 
particularly gratifying passage, he turned slightly round, he 
noticed to Ms undismayed horror that the young man was fast 
asleep. He stopped and with an expression of boundless con 
tempt in Ms face silently left the room. 

Brahms, still quite drowsy, rubbed Ms eyes and sneaked 
away. 



Tchaikovsky never made a secret of Ms detestation of Liszt 
They had met at the opening of the Bayreuth Festival in 1876, 
aad Tchaikovsky was Mghly irritated by what he called "the 
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oH hypocrite's and smile". 

Even many later, a a 

Liszt's E-flat concerto, he a 

at him: "Stop, don't me of this 1 

Ms insincerity and affectation/ 5 " 
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once, that the of their 

io the and fas 

MacBoweH "were by the doctor", the 

Chevalier John Taylor, but one it 

even ke 

studied of the of the 

Leipzig 

In 1719 had to his 

native to his old He set out and 

to but he he 

the left the so he 

turned to Coffaer*. 

Ten later Handel's a and 

to sec her. While he at the 

Hirscticfij, Hs son Wilbclm 

to to inform he for the 

time Ms Sf. He to to 

his opus. 
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he bad stopped playing Ms organ, had left the Royal 
Chapel and gone home. 

to account by His Majesty himself, he deckred: "Site, 
you know that I am living separated from my wife. Lately I 
received only half the pay that was due to me, the other 
half weal, at the command of Your Majesty, to Mme Marchaoi 
Well, Sire, if my wife gets half my sakry she may as well play 
half the service." 

He was instantly dismissed, but offered his services to August, 
King of Saxony, who in Dresden maintained an army of virtuosos, 
prima donnas and castrati, and was received with open arms. He 
Dresden by storm, pkyed at court, in church and at cos- 
certs; composed and conducted, and commanded fees unheard- 
of in the Germany of 1717. 

Musicians from all over the country flocked to the Saxon 
capital to hear the wonder, and so one day even Johaac 
Sebastian Bach took a week off from his duties as Hfif-Coaart- 

in Weimar, and turned towards Dresden. 
The King's Prime Minister, Count Fleming, an ardent musical 
amateur, learned of Bach's arrival He knew Ms reputation and 
he conceived the idea of a contest between the two virtuosos: 
both should publicly pky at first sight some difficult harpsichord 
organ pieces, and then improvise on a given theme. The 
agreed, the Count placed his residence at their disposal^ 
a date was fixed for Bach and Marchand to confront one 
another. 

A distinguished audience filled the Count's little private 

theatre^ and the tension was terrific when the Royal Concert- 

solemnly announced the purpose and terms of the 

tournament. Then the two contestants were called: Bach came 

forward . . that's where the afiair rather disappointingly 

ends, because, owing to Louis Marchand's sudden disappearance 

Dirsden that same morning, the competition had to 

be indefinitely postponed. It was never established whether 

ran away because he secretly heard Bach practise, or 

in the last moment he was afraid to stake Ms reputation 

00 the outcome of a chance contest. 

he reappeared in Paris, where, 
by his fellow-countrymen and consistently ignored 
by Ms King, he lived for fifteen more years. 

Bach, oa famous night, tried to compensate Count 
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Fleming's guests. He pkyed and improvised by himself for 
the whole evening. His host thanked Mm and said, "You are 
a real master, Herr Bach, and we all admired your wonderful 
performance/* 

"There is nothing wonderful about it, Your Excellency/' 
replied Bach; "you have just to touch the right key at the right 
time, and the organ does the rest!" 

And he smiled contentedly. 



Beethoven and Schubert lived for one generation, side by 
side in Vienna, without ever making each other's acquaintance. 
It was only when Beethoven lay on his death-bed that a friend, 
to divert his mind, brought Mm a bundle of music: Ueder by 
Franz Schubert. Many an hour he looked fascinated through the 
songs; he wept over Die Allmacht, he was deeply impressed by 
Dkjmge N&me, and he extolled Die Scbom MMlknn. "The divine 
spark is in Schubert," he said. "Yes the divine spark." 

Twenty thousand people followed Beethoven's coffin; 
Schubert was one of the torch-bearers. After the funeral, he 
and some friends assembled at the tavern, Zum ScHoss Eisen- 
stadt. They drank their wine in deep silence, and suddenly 
Schubert got up and proposed a toast, "To the one we have 
just buried!" He hesitated for an instant and then continued, 
"And to the one who is next!" Two years later, only thirty-one 
years old, he too was dead. 



The air of Vienna does not appear to be conducive to meetings 
of composers. Brahms, Bruckner and Hugo Wolf lived there 
simultaneously for more than twenty years. None of them ever 
personally met the other two. Verdi and Wagner never saw 
one another, nor did Wagner and Brahms ever meet. 

"Why do you actually hate our Johannes Brahms, master?" 
young Wilhekn Kiend (who in Ms Mimmrs rektes the incident) 
once asked Wagner. They were sitting in the drawing-room of 
Haus Wahn&ied, and Wagner evidently was in one of Ms tare 
unrestrained moods. 

C< I will tell you, Doctor Kienzl/* he replied to the tatibcr 
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"Because, through your Johannes Btahms s 

I lost the friend and most ardent follower 1 ever 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Well, oae day Nietzsche arrived 

In Of course I went straight to the Goldeoe 

to welcome Mm and do you know what was the first 

he me? *I have brought you something, master/ fee 

and, unwrapping a small parcel, he offered me a piece of 

-by Bmhms. You know, one of these little Triumph- or 

that Brahms usually writes. I didn't take any 

of this rather tactless gift. I just overlooked it. But 

wouldn't take "no* for an answer. The same night, 

we had Mm to dinner, he arrived, the little Triumph-(or 

something) song under Ms arm. He walked to the piano 

to pky the stuff to me. *You have got 

to the music/ he shouted, c you must change your view 

on He is a great master, the true successor to Beethoven! 3 

That enough for rue. I got up and threw Nietoche out 
Well, he back!" Wagner paused for a moment. "And 

Kienzly ask me why I hate your Johannes Brahms* 
Can't see he cost me my very dearest friend . . . ?" 



all of Brahms* countless biting and malicious 
Ms contemporaries^ there is not one to be 
is against Wagner. On the contrary, when 

in presence the feats of young Richard Steauss 

he remarked dryly: "No, sir! If it's 
I if it*s Richard, I prefer Wagner!** 

In visited the Wesendoncks, Wagner's 

la Ziklck He whether he might be allowed 

to the of and the first drafts of 

When the were brought he stood awe- 

"Nothing comes anywhere near him!** 
lie 

of Wagner's death, Bmhrns, without deky, 

a to Bayreuth. He neTer received 

any or of thanks. * lC Wfav should tibe 

be Cosima Wagner. "This 

Is no of our art!" 
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Tie of ia the world of music are 

the of the seeker, the the fugitive. 

Beethoven, Brahir-s. 

All through "his life Beethoven never without a love- 
he had countless always In of 

some or ether. When he through the cf 

Vienna he at every pretty many of them 

at the short, stocky with the greying 

mint, bushy pock-marked Proud, aristocratic 

ladies, little coquettes, the of a friend, the daughter cf his 

E teen-aged pupil, a middle-aged baroness he fell is 

love with all of them. 

The procession opened with twelve-year-old Eleoaorc vca 
Breuninj, poetry to the youth of fourteen; 

Willrrjmn fallowed, the prlma who his marriage 

pmpcfil '"He is ugly crasy"); Glulietfa Guicciardi, who 
rave the "imir*ortal beloved" to whom also 

Beethoven the Sonffte; Ertinann, 

the charming, of a major; 

and clever, to he wrote, "Kiss 

very I wouldn't for it!"; Countess 

Keglevics, to he Ms VtrBebU 

del RJQ, fifty Beethoven's still 

and loved Mm; Nanette Streicher, who 
and of his Theresa von Brunswick, 

and intelligent, tie "loved-one far away"; her 
Josephine, who him the "divine"; Koch, the pretty 

cf a who a cafe; four- 

of age thirty-six-ycar-old 

the 

fill the cr.d of her life a he her in the 

of ia he for a 

d'Honrath, and ccquettish; diristira 

for Mm, 

an ktt!e of a (lie up 

on the in and her an on 

his Ms to the 

en the in the the of a 

taller, the at her 

Irs . . all him! 

But was one more, the the 
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and tnicrnutic of then: ail: Kchbenrer, the girl on the 

dun^-heap. It during the summer of 1805, 
lived ir- Dobling, a of Vienna. His 

cccuried with the Violin Concerto, the Fourth Symphony 
the overture JVk j. Near his the 

neglected, dirty house of a notorious character, a 
ana by the of Flohberger. Xow 

a daughter, Lisa, fair buxom, In her 

fcllowea her father's footsteps: she the village 

Fmir. the first time he her, 
her. Dav by day he at the 

zlarinr, longing through the in his 

Lecnora, the noblest In the of opera., he 

h:m Lisa, standing on a dung-heap, a shovel in her working 

and sweating, laughing sieging. 

Beethoven there, silent, 

Lisa him of they all the "mad 

Vienna** but she him, stubbornly to 

take any of him* Day by day and 

at her for a while,, then suddenly, fury In his 

he TFculd turn her The 

nest morning he be at the 

night a in Dobling, Old 

been drank, had of his ctonicf, and 

seme furniture* He pat the jail. 

The day didfi't go to the He pit 

02 his best coat to the council to 

for the The did not 

turn out very the 

councillor, was to the court-room. 

rage, he out he 
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her and the on her 

feet, He for he of her, and the wish 

to sec her to tell her Ms an 

so one he had 

to ise to see her at her In 

It was a of seventy, 

and to the 

he hmd she Mm that all the 

she had la a had her 

a never in her life 

or 

by her tale. He her for 

her la her and left her 

he on he to her, 

the 
to his 
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married musicians Elgar certainly was one of the 

His wife exercised a healthy artistic influence on ban 

and was Ms reliable critic. Day by day, as Ideas came to 

he pkyed them to her, watching her reactions, discussing 

her careful, loving objections. One evening (so Ms friend, W, E 

he pkyed a passage from a new work, and 

at her. She nodded her head slightly but he felt 

wrong. 
That night he could not sleep, he tossed about In his 

he got up, went down to his writing-desk to have 
at his music and found a little scrap of paper attached to the 

On it was written: "All is beautiful and just 
the ending. Don't you think, dear Edward, that this end 
is just a . . ." 

he altered the ending, and neither of 
the incident. 



la clays DeMus, Busoni and Christian 

fidend r . They Eved a Bohemian life together, had 
big troubles and enjoyed their little pleasures. Then 
apart, each of them making Ms own successM 
way, 

b-y a coincidence, they all three met again In Pans: 
all of and respectably married men. The? 

at the Cafe* de Dome, when 

a "A very curious thought has JaU 

to boys/* he said. * C I could bet my life that at this 

of here is thinking 

the *Ttiere are composers sitting around tfee 

is to herself, 'but surely my husband is 

die tact of them!' " 

noticeably. 



for all was 

Ms wife, Pauline, he lived in i 
for fifty-live years, adoring her 

m Ms his genoal 
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the object of his unchangeable affections. What difference 
did It that she him wipe his time lie 

Ms villa In the Bavarian Alps, or that she called him 
to work ("Come on, Richardl, go and write music!") 

she felt he had loitered long enough in the garden? 
Strauss worshipped her and he Immortalized her in 
the Domestic and Intermezzo. 

Of course people at the Titan who at home was a 

hea-pecked husband, bourgeois to look at, suburban in Ms 
habits; but the good Pauline said, "Yes, all that's quite correct; 
my Richardl looks like a Philistine and he Eves like one., but on 
the music-paper, you see, he Is sowing his wild oats!" 



Not aH composers were as lucky with thek women-folk, 
here, for all it Is worth, Is the story of the imhappiest of them all: 
One night In November 1695 Henry Percell, after a 

friends, returned to his house on the west of 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. He knocked at the door but not 

His wife had given orders to the to lock 

out If he was not home by midnight. 

An Icy wind blew over London, and rain poured down 
Incessantly. Purcell walked up and down In front of the house 
but the door remained closed. And so he caught a 

only a few days later at the age of thirty-six. 
He buried in Westminster Abbey, his 

A tablet to Ms tomb the 

last resting-place of the composer. Henry PurceU, 

to the "blessed place, where Ms can 

be exceeded**. 



Strange how we know the of 

bachelor, George Frideric Handci At the age of 
he Ms to to for the 

of at the in to the 

Dietrich However, the out 

the was subject to 

off. 
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Heir 

to be on the 

said of **I 

he Ms perfection!" 



and die of 

but "Aid 

said Vr/ * 

In 
tlie 

in his he her up on the 

Ia to together, but tfce 

to up* 

of arc," Gershwin her he 

feet on the the "Why, 

SEC!** 

*Tsn the **aad 1 do 

me. 1 to to 

It: 1 name!" 



His 10 

the as to fool, the ia 
ia to 

he a he to 

the he did to her a Ms 
he mas this 

Ia he had ia a 

he her by lie 

cf the be t for 

the she 

rad 

to la her 

ihe tfce git, it Ac and 

mst the 

fa die had to get 
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out oft lather Intricate sitoatioo. Ochs was to conduct Brackoe/s 

in D minor, and a banquet in honour of the composer 

axmfiged for after the concert Just before Ochs was due to 

Ms flat, the telephone-be! rang. It was Bruckner, He 
he very much to inform Ms friend that he could 

tonight's festivities if Ms fiance was invited, too. 
"Fiancee?** Ochs asked in utter amazement. Bmcknet was 
seventy and there had never before been any erf 

a Ochs had an inkling of an approaching catastrophe. 

He into a cab and drove to Brackner*$ hotel. 

He found the old gentleman, deeply upset, in the company 

of of the hotel's less attractive chamber-maids^ a kdy of 

light virtue, but not lacking a certain sense of business. 

Wliat had happened was that, coming home the night before, 

had met the girl on the landing and had invited hear 

to Ms room. She now claimed that he had test deprived her of 

her nmdeahood, and latex, after her urgent appeal to Ms am- 

had promised to marry her. AM the time Anton Bmckao:, 

Doctor of Philosophy, Kaight Commando: of the Order of 

Joseph I, composer offline symphonies aad 
great works of music, was sitting in a comer looking as 
as a mouse. 

Siegfried Ochs saw the situation, he had no time to 
"How much?** he asked the gkL 

**What do you mean: how much?** came the 
answer. 

**How much do you want?** 

**My love is not for sale, sir, and furthermore ** 

"Look here, my girl/* said Ochs, "here is a 

bill, take it, or leave it!" 

Of coarse the enterprising it tad 

aU her to the * 

breath, he looked sheepishly at Ms rescuer out 

erf" a impulse, he seized Qchs* It in 

overflowing gratitude. 



Wagners life wt$ it 

Mm in of 

in wMdb he in 
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he the just finished book of Trisfan md Isolde to t 

of friends. Five people, all of them strangely related to the 

its author, were facing Wagner In the small rooii^ 

to the great poem* Wagner's wife, Minna, once the 

of the little theatre in Magdeburg, where she 
In love with the young Kapellmeister, had watched 
Ms career and paved his way. On the 

of the premiere, Ms first triumph, while he had gone out 

with Ms friends, she had formed a small garland of 
laurel leaves and had put them on Ms pillow. . . . Now she was 
discarded. 

Wagner's mistress, Mathilde Wesendonck, Ms inspiration for 
Isolde, sitting next to Minna. Beautiful, with a superior air, 
she felt that she was at the acme of her life, that Wagner's 
powers were her property. 

And Otto Wesendonck, her husband, was there. He 

to Wagner's voice and perhaps he knew everytfakg 
oa between Ms wife and Ms friend, 
von Biilow, most ardent of all Wagner's disciples* 
the words of 'Tristan*. He held the hand of Ms 
Cosima. . . . 
Only a few years later this strange set-up went up in a 

hard al over the world. Minna had died, forgotten 
and dejected; Mathilde had gone back to Wesendonck; Wagner 
becO'imng the father of three of her children) had married 
(her father, Liszt, had given her that preposterous 
she bom on the shores of Lake Como); anil 

, . . 

Wei, Billow amazingly enough soon found consolation or 
did he? 

He a love-affair with a dancer in Florence, 

"She is a tones-poem,** he wrote to a friend, "and I am 
in herf* 

lie oflered a position in Germany; 

but lie he only accept it if the "seventeen- 

of Ms life could be persuaded to become Ms 
of however,, appears not to 

to convince the young lady. Hie 
to an went to America. 

day la New York Ms Mason, the 

to utk 
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far still to 

any la the "1 was too for her/* 

B-fit>w she a a 

well Richard Ke, on tee her 

kct Her the 

la the It was 

the as her was to be 

at the bet OR 

is; so 5 

ether In ao in The 

r*D and a the 

the to 

Shortly a 

Schanzer. A of her to 
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the a German 

her stud her thoroughly. 

arrived at the studio* he was 
to a who, apart from her 

to be an of his A 

In no brought 

to Ms expression. In its further 

It led to portrait of the composer, to i 

for Haydn, and (one might to t 

for the young lady. 



its contains a rarity: an 

only, a B flat. 

the to opera in the of 

"die that the i 

of but poor vocal 

on an for the 

her cMm. 

the that apart from a 

B the not a in her throat. He 

she an little person* by 00. 

her Of course, a 

to be if not her 

a 

so to encourage 

an the 

(a B to say), the in 

op a piece. 

of on the fust this 

k was had 



Ms 
of a 
Ms a a oc t 
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On however, the 

a word he left 

his and Ms and had a 

to AM Ms wife's to 

cm a strategy 

the of view. 

It the Gounod's Fixer/ at die 

Opera* Gmrnod a but 

the director of theatre. THs 

the delicacy of the sltoatioa; he to 

FOKT/ from the repertoire. 

Only a later, the Gounod 

the door cautiously, ^ 

sweetly: Cm-cm! Vmla^ /fj/ w7 w 

No showed the the 

Gounod enjoyed Us faff *w Mt 

gloriously on the of the Opfem. 



**I am a vehement hunter/* Glacomo Puccini oace^ *% 

of water-fowl, of first-class libretti erf women f f 
And the women knew It; they felt that the creator erf 

Tosca and Qio-dio-San was an eachMitiiigy 
a of Immortal but the 

of lovers. 

In Paris, In New York London 

but in YiGjuiaj they him. 

the grcat-graiid-<fa.iighters of Beet 

hoven's ladies, pretty they all 

to the Bristol Hotel, the 

Paceim the 

tang. It die head-porter. C *A 
to see you, maestro." 



s. 
"Good-looking, 

**1bdeed, maestro 



A the door of Pooctni's a 
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the to "Here 1 am; me! 9 ' 

She say a She at him. Puccini 

slightly, as he he 

he he In Ms pyjamas, 

a He quickly, 

the to a to Ms 

the he a suit, he 

a tie for Ms shirt, fce 

Ms a drop of cic Portugal 

on his the to the 

GiaeoiBQ Puccini , the composer 

still, to the spot with 

his eyes: he the girl 

at 

she his it 

for the erf" a she 

to be all the by 

He at the 

la lie tic . . . 



CHAPTER SIX 

BATONS AND 

I/; 

an? /& 




N young once Walter 

"Can you,, Doctor Damioscli, tell me the c 



"Of course I can,** Da&oxosdh. "Look: is a 

yes? I thice-four 

two-three. You sec? All I am to 

four-four time. Look: oae-two-three-fbur, 

Sec? my fccad, is the 

I you, docft tell it to any body P 



On 10 April, 1820, at a concert of the 

Society a 

life: the 

Until It for die in the 

to the the in of 

out for the Ac 
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(at difficult passages) beating the 

Ms Louis Spohr arrived in England, lie -wai 

an assembly of pkyers and choristers 

in to get a perfect ensemble, he decided to put tie 

on a in front of ail the executants me 

of a violin-bow, a stick that would be 

to With this unheard-of procedure he 

the and violent wrath of the 

They vigorously against this utterly 

to increase the vanity if 

the of certain performers. 

fought for Ms idea; he indicated the 
of modem works; he pleaded 

to a in the he convinced the 

of Ms instantaneous and 

erf execution been 
it to point out to the 

he the to suggest a 

to a he for a here, a 

he a so, with his 

lie the entire course of 

*a of its success Spohr*s 

a consequences. For 

a the Society's 

to be the violinist's bow, not 
did a 

the of 

mifittkor. 

The tip a 

aad gave the a 

of the at the 

in short, 
la our of the was Wagner. 

Tfec were, of course, 

w in 

* f l It wts a bad mud the 

Heir Wagaer.* 

on fix he the 

of 
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* e lt was worthwhile to make the to Dresden to 

the recitative of the double-basses." And J. W. 

Davls0ii s the famous critic of the London Times 

he heard Wagner conducting Mendelssohn's Sym- 

**a more coarse s monotonous, unifotxnly loud* and 

at the time rigorously frigid performance never left aa 

so unmoved and apathetic**. 
Mendelssohn's conducting, generally praised and ackcow- 

appears to have hit upon the happy 
mere beating the time and arbitrary absolutism. And so he 

die door for the NiMsch-Weingartner-Stokowski 
of conducting, while Wagner plotted the course for of 

Mahler-Toscanini-Beediam. 

To ascertain Billow's position today is difficult. He creatively 

out new paths; he was brutal, alarming, novel, bat 

interesting; he freed orchestral from outworn 

and he achieved performances 

Ms time. But he was scurrilous and whimsical, often 
at tasteless, 

Billow began as a pianist. He was small erf" stata^ but very 
agile, elegant and impressive. He came on to the plat 
form dad in a black, double-breasted frock-coat and grey trousers, 
with a cane in Ms hand and a folded opera-hat ( Cfi My harmonica," 
he called it) under Ms arm, wMch, before starting to play, lie 
on the piano. Finally he took off Ms gloves and began. 
His repertoire was vast aad Ms memory outstanding. It was 
he could perform twenty-four difietent concert- 
programmes by heart. 

One day in Loadon on Ms way to PadBktgtaci to catch a 
to Bath, whejr he to give a 
evening, Billow walked into a musk-shop in Bond Street, He 

for SOUK composition, wMch* ms a 

to Ms public, he to in the he 

oa a sonata by Bennett. During the 

he looked it, ''practised** it, in Ms 

and stylistic detail, it and it the 

night, faultlessly, by heart, 

It was Biilow who fast the 

"Teatlf * with not 

of Beethoven-loves^ but 
Ctace IMS wrote an of a 
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"Bach-^ethoven-Bialims, ks attires sont mtinsl 

wit wrote under It; "Mendelssoha. 
ks cbritiensl Moszkowsky." 

To a pkyed Liszt's 'Mazeppa' study, and 

to watch for her rendering of the 

he "My dear, the only quaHfication you possibly 
for performing piece Is that you own the soul of a horse!** 
a vigorous way of treating autograph-hunter^ 
of infant prodigies, budding composers, tai 
He simply affixed to Ms front door a 
the "Not at home In the mornings: out In tihe 

afternoons!* 9 

Occe, when asked why he did not compose, he 
"Composition is the most expensive hobby I know and, 

that, Is enough bad music In the universe!" 

At a concert In Vienna he announced that, Instead of the 
overture, he would now perform Brahms* 
overture. The audience, opposed to this sudden 
in the cried loudly: "Egptont! We want 

looked quietly at the storm, and then roared In Ms 
"You!!! You are the people who eighty 
if somebody offered yon Egmm$ y would have 

*We an overture by Weiglf ** 

A young composer showed him his new symphony. **B0 

It? w lie naively. <c Yes, of coarse," repled 

"I did! w And to a prima donna, whose 

far he during an orchestral 

yon be so as to give us your A?" 
he Ms Meiningen HofkapeUe to 

in to a to the Leipzig Gcwandhaus Orchestra a&d 

its Ctrl and to how, in Ms 

be pkyed. On this tibe 

Bcetioven's N&~ 3 Ms 

a concerto Ms Second 

by concerned entirely by heart 

on the platform. (A as 
as it is pointless.) 

of Ms of course, was, ce A 

be in the not the 

in the At the age of 

a it tt> tic 
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and Ms Meiniogen orchestra. It was never and Liszt 

inquired about It. "I only pky good music/" 

bluntly. 

He reached the acme of aU Ms fantastic caprices 
conducting Beethoven's *Eroica*. Billow always it a 

to conduct In Impeccable white gloves. On this 
before the Funeral March., he took off the gloves, 

pompously replaced them, in foil view of all the listcoers^ 

ones. Then he turned back to the orchestra, 

Ms baton, and (now spiritually prepared for the music) 

the second movement. 



Richter and Mottl, the two fighting of Wagner, 

of a different calibre altogether. To them Wagner first, 

was allowed to interfere with their devotion. 

went so far that he declined any 
which did not follow punctiliously in the master's 

As head of the Karlsruhe court-opera, he could not 
taking notice of Brahms; and as the public OB 

the master's new Third Symphony, he had to give in. 
He performed the work but in his own way. He 

the tempi* paid no heed to phrasing, and 
spoilt Brahms 1 music. At the end of the concert he hurried 
to his dressing-room and, beaming all over, he announced to Ms 
friends, **Well "we haYe helped to prove a flopP 



Richter, though the most iovetemte of all Wagserites, 
sever done anything Ike it. His outlook wider, he 

generous and mtemationalj-minded. German, 

orchestras adoted Mm; they for Ms 

enjoyed them. Once in Vienna he the 

Llebestod from Tristan. It would not go as he it he 

increasingly impatient. "No good, no good!** he 
"You all pky Ike legitimately men. This 

pky like lovers ike wild* lovers!" 
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Before Gustav Mahler left for New York to take up Ms 

as conductor at the Metropolitan Opera, he was warned t!at 
the orchestra there was far beneath his Viennese standard. "I tsi 
not afraid/* he replied, "there are no bad orchestras only bad 
conductors!** 



When umoy years ago the first tidings of music's new 

Arturo Toscanini, reached Bernard Shaw s he wanted to 
more about the conductor. "Is he sober/ 5 he asked, "sobej; 

industrious ?** 
And never, not even by Ms most intimate friends, has the 

been characterized more sharply, concisely and 
by Shaw's improvised three adjectives. He is indeed 
in Ms approach to music, honest as an artist and industrious ia 
Ms work. 

Other OTodbctots bow proudly and refer to Toscanini is 

He was once engaged for a series of guest 
ia Aires, and the orchestra's management cajifuJIy 

hew to tdl thek regular conductor Erich Kleibek Bet 
heard about it, he said, *AH I want Is a couple of 
for each concetti" 

For sixty yezzs composers have considered it the 

of to be interpreted by Toscanini, 

Verdi read in a newspaper an annihilating notice 
the conducting of Faktaff. <ff Was it really as bad as t2 

die Ms librettist, Arrigo Boito. cc By DO 

replied. **It was more sparkling and 
ever/* So Vercii sat down, wrote a letter of to 

tad a signed photograph, the only 

acmmpaaies the conductor oa ail Ms 

the of one of Ms operas at the 

to all the amazing and 
in Ms score. Then lie 

C I know, 

all the in the wodd bat 1 

the yew ace certainly 

by ToBcuuaL* 
His to he as worthy of 
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Ms Is legendary. After Samuel Barber** Buoy far 

was pkyed for the first time, the thirty-year-old 

respectfully entered Toscanini's dressing-room to 
for Ms interrelation. But the seventy-five-year-old con- 
a bit uneasy and embarrassed. "Look, Barber,** 
he **I feel terribly guilty, but you know we tried to get 

of you all day yesterday. I know I shouldn't have 
It your permission but I added a second-trumpet 

for a sforsyiulo* I hope you will forgive me." 

Hand in hand with Ms artistic integrity goes a. general humane- 

in financial and political matters that, for our time, is a 

model. The world has not forgotten his of 

Mussolini's haughtiness s and his refusal to perform in Hitler's 

Germany. And though he knows well the star- value of Ms con- 

he is the most generous of men: in Bayreuth he 
toy fee. "I could never accept payment it would be 

from Wagner Mmself F 

When La Scaia in Milan was in financial difficulties, he 
on Ms top salary, only to donate the entire 
for the tmcistarbed ccmtinuance of the great institution, 
Gace Pietro Mascagni was asked to conduct 

at the Scaia, "With pleasure/* he said, "and 1 
don't want to bargain about my fee; aM I ask is that I get 
1m more for each performance than Tosctaini received/ 9 The 

agreed, and after the first per the 

director handed Mascagni a dewed envelope. He it 

it a cheque for one Mm. c< What s s that?** 

The official cemaiagly. **! see* Signer 

the considered it a great to conduct tt La 

he never accepted any money!** 

(And apropos of mofiey f here, for the readers Me 

sundry cxmdactoiM top-salaries: Toscanini for 

Ms one-hour concert each the NBC, Yofic, 

the fiat of $49000; Koiissevittky got, for a 
$75, oc; Bruno Walter's fas at the Opera mar 

$1,000 per performance; StokowsM, 

amount to f 70,000 a $ijo/o 

Disney's Fmtosim.) 

to return to Tc^ctnM: he is on the 

of artistic perfection *ad in to 

every good be 
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improvisation, Toscamni to i 

conductor, "Make every rehearsal a performance-^ tod 

a debut!" 

Once In Vienna (It was Just after the DoHfiiss murder) fae 
a performance of Verdi's ILeqmem* 

a lady who was to sing the soprano part 
"difficult**, and refused to accept Toscanini's 
"You to forget that I am a star here!" she 

* s Madame," replied the maestro, "I recognize stars only in the 
firmament!" And, taming to the concert's organkers, he cots- 
in his harshest, most ^compromising voice, * s Uf 
soprano I" 
On another occasion he rehearsed at the piano the 

of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. One of the 
increasingly nervous, and made one mistake the 

other. in a mild, forgiving mood, he the 

and again, always soothing and encouraging lie 
performer; but the lady Just could not get it In 

the end Toscamni banged the Hd violently, and shouted: 
b&ca!!! And they call me, of all people, impatient!!** 

A trombone-player of the Scak Orchestra came to see him 
in Ms private room. During a stormy rehearsal the 

all sorts of names and eventually exclaimed: **Yoi 
are the rotten musician in the whole of Italy, sir. Yon axe 

a danger to music,, sir. I don't want to see you any more, ski* 
ToseanitM by now had calmed down, and regretted Ms 
he was to apologise. Bat the man said: 

I I morning^ and you were quite right to 

me a of your mind. But, whatever names you give me JB 

maestro, don't ever call me *$* again!" 

is, of course, one of the 
of Not once in sixty-five years of 

has he a scorn during a performance. Every one 

10,000 in opera, concert and 

by heart. 

he a at the Parma Cooservatorio, 

Ms improbable stones of the 

**Wel/ ? he said one day, "show me ym 

csua do, I to see one of your tricks/* 

at "May I have 

Twenty or tweaty-four will dai 
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Us erf Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Bat tfee 

Ms fidgeted with Ms baton in the ms 

**No ao no!" he "Ifs not me Beethoven! Ifs 

His Mm; they know that he expects the 

but axe to give It to Mm. In rehearsing lc 

not the consideration for anyone s and tie 

he ever paid to a pkyer was that he if 

is JOE see Mm! At rehearsals he 

1 do!** 
for is a divine service, a work of 

And more characteristic than any 

of Ms are Ms words to an incompetent trampet-pfay s 

**God me how He wants this music to be 

you!- get His way!** 

to have a nice quiet evening at 
He a into an easy chair next to the 

to with Ms radio. Suddenlv he i 

Symphony. cc Not bad/* he 

bad tt alL It be Kcmssevitzky, perhaps 

Ko it*$ too for Mm. . . Kleiber . . . Rockmsky . , 

the is it?** The piece had come to an cad 
and to the announcers voice: "Yon 

a of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 

by the NBC Orchestra, conducted by maestro 

recorded.** 

enmity between tai 

in the not (contrary to 

very 

in 

of life. The former bass-pkyer 

pet his 

the ^cellist, Artmx>' Toscaaini, and 

acuity. 

day the (the of course, not the 

on Ac 

to a of 

to find oat ma for a so 

to Ms and this it mot be one of 

Ml be It to the for Ac 

the and 
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gentlemen, you have just been listening to a performance of 
Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of their conductor, Doctor . . " 
Enraged, Toscanini switched off the radio, and then he said, 
abysmal disgust in his voice, "The bass-player!" 



During a rehearsal of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Debussy's Prelude h l f apres-m d*m fame, dreaded by all the 
best flute-players in the world because of its break-neck solo 
passages, was on the programme, Koussevitzky was about to 
begin when he threw an encouraging look to the first flautist 
and to Ms horror saw a stranger at the desk. "I say/* he began 
in Ms friendliest way, "I haven't seen you before, I suppose 
you are deputizing for our Mr. Smith?" 

" *Ts right!" 

"Yes, yes, I see Well, I suppose you know the flute-part 

of the Debussy friludsT 

"Nope!" 

"Oh you don't? But you know the piece, of course?" 

"Nope!" 

"Mmh! You've heard it before?" 

"Nope!" 

Koussevitzky looked at the monosyllabic man and remarked, 
**YouVe got a hell of a surprise coming to you!" 

"Kousseviteky," Oscar Levant said once, "is absolutely 
unparalleled in the performance of Russian music, whether It 
is by Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Koxsakov, Tchaikovsky, Strauss, 
Wagner or Aaron Copland." 

A member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was asked 
once : "How do you boys manage to come in all at the same time? 
Fm a bit of a musician myself, and Fve watched Koussevitzky 
for months but I still can't figure it out." 

"Nothing easier,** the musician replied, "we watch him care 
fully, we let him do about eight or ten preliminary wriggles, 
when he arrives at the first button of his waistcoat, we know it*s 
time to start!" 
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Here is the vouched-for, attested origin of one of the 

of all orchestral stories told about nearly every conductor 
in the world, and wrongly attributed to Toscanini, Kousseviteky^ 
StokowsM, Walter and Wood. Around 1910, when the suffragette 
had reached thek climax, Thomas Beecham took Hs 
orchestra on a tour of the Midlands. In Huddersfield, during 
a performance of Beethoven's 'Leonora No. 5, much to Beechasf 
surprise, the first off-stage trumpet-call did not sound on cue and! 
in of the conductor's despaired signals and gesticulating the 

call was not heard either. 
Hardly had the last chord of the overture sounded 

threw down his baton and, murder in his heart, 
off-stage to call the culprit to account. But when he arrived 
he found the trumpet-player engaged in a fist-to-fist fight i 
who, having forcibly confiscated the man's trumpet^ 
kept on shouting at him: "Oh no, me lad, you won't bring 

suffragette-business in here. You won't blow that 
now; not during Mr, Beecham's concert!" 

is certainly the least pompous and self-imported 
in the world. A imgnMcent laurel-wreath was brought to 
on after the premiere of his ballet The Gwk G* 

He looked at it amusedly for a moment, and then to the 
mirth and delectation of the audience, he bowled it 
the vast Covent Garden stage, like a child's hoop. 
Who but Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., would be capable of 

a in the midday hubbub of sunny Piccadilly, 
off Ms heavy overcoat, dropping the garment into the 

to the driver, **Follow me!** and proceeding quietly on Ms 
walk? 

m performance at Covent 

"m the act, a stage-horse forgot its upbringing aad 

right in the centre of the stage, 
up, Ms head, and said, cr Upon my word a critic!" 

At a London party Sk Thomas met a fejuous and 

connected with popular 

**It > s he remarked, **to meet a man working in 

Do for years 1 have admired your 

invention, clever faasmonMag and 
They to be first-dass musicians!" 

my foot!** the 
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Sir Thomas was this of 

music, and the he 

In composition. < Is so?" the 

"Well, why don't you see me 

something ? s> 



Sir Henry Wood once 

of programme-construction Interpretation. **Yoa 
can do whatever you in music," in the 

"only never* never, be dull!** 

Daring a of just at the 

which the the 

the his bow; it fell out of Ms la a 

to the floor. "Just a 
interrupted, "our Ms umbrella!" 



When Bruno Walter conducted the New York 
Orchestra for the first time, he by the 

behaviour of Alfred the 

'cellist, A of Ms in Ms 

a source erf* to the 

He to let Ms til the 

Ms he up to tibe 

to the floor, at the 

he ignored^ in of It the 

conductor. 

he for a the 

at last to Ms He 

to Ms in Ms 

**For a my I 

to ask a 

in Mfe? f * for an 

cc WeH, to be & to a 

oidbesfcnL** 
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*Tb case/ 9 Walter replied, with the **1 

for your sake that you won't have 
in front of you!" 
It Bruno Walter's pet ambition to stage at the 

a reYlval of Sinetana's l&artmd Britk that would be 
in Its orchestral unity. He assembled an of 

as not often been heard before, and 

solicitude. An Incredible amount of work 
put the rendition of the famous sextet, and here 

a inkade of absolute perfection. Still, the 

felt a bit uneasy as Walter, carried away by all the 

to an Inexact, dim beat which left the 
la mid-air, 

six assembled In secrecy and tried to oa 

the way to Induce Walter to adopt a clearer^ 

In the they dispatched Bzlo PInza, 
to request In the most diplomatic 

"Yew our point," began Pinza, e *lt is not we 

to you, only . . wel, your beat . . . it be 

a bit more, how shall I say, decisive!" 

A appeared on Walter's face, 

be coyly, "Thank you, Eao, and will you please tel the 

that I shall try my utmost to Improve 
my 
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poor individual. Far from feeling guilty the 
the to Inquire how the maestro had liked it. 

**Do Italian?*' Puccini asked. 

"No, maestro/* came the reply, "unfortunately I don't/* 
**Wei a in that case/* Puccini continued in Italian, 

the criminal's hand, and looking straight into 
Ms an expression of blissful delight, "I might as wel 

tell you arc the greatest musical blockhead I have 

across. A scoundrel, a nitwit, a humbug, a murderer aod 
if we in Italy I would have you shot on the spot 3 ja$t 

Cavatadossi!" 
With he bowed and withdrew his hand. The 

all over his face. "Thank you, maestro/ 3 he said, over- 
Joyed, "thank you very much. I shall never forget your 
words!" 



at the conductor's desk (not counting, erf" 
ike or Stmvinsky) are usually a pathetic sight 

a dreamer. Once he conducted his 
at an festival. The hall was sold out, orchestra ml 

folowed his beat, when, all of a 

lie to day-dream. The crowds and the music to 

for Ms las and less recognizable, he wts 

for 
It was at this very the courageous leader erf the 

the by an unusually brave act. He 

Ms tad in erf the audience, the conductor t 

it. 

Ms dreams, where he 

at Ms rescuer for a second and oo 

cofxbcting. 



was The Victim 

to Ms c RosMtttic* 

He fear Ac wms and 

to the He the sei 

waited. 
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Dokor," the "we arc 

start?** 

**Oh no* Hen Professor/ 1 said C< I to, 

yoiij, you!** 

Ac of 

to a 
Is this to be, an F or ma F 



Over-awed, Bruckner replied^ "Anything 
anytMng Eke. . . /* 
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dishevelled and exhausted, roaring like a lion: "Never again wE 
I conduct an opera! You know, my friends, I haven't 
one single concert where I did not envy the conductor, 
there with Ms little baton, beating time, while I, playing 
beastly difficult concerto, had to watch whether my 
wouldn't squeak, whether my fingering wouldn't get me into 
trouble, or whether my bowing was right. Tonight, my friendb,! 
had only one thought: give me my good old fiddle you can 
have all the batons in the world!" 



One of the most famous of all orchestral tales concerns the 
young conductor, who, in order to show off Ms wonderful etr s 
put a little sharp sign into the tMrd-trombone part. Then, 
the rehearsal, in the middle of a crashing tMfti-f&rtis$im^ be 
stopped and said in Ms suavest manner: "I am awfully scary to 
i&tetnzpt, but, third trombone, in the eighth bar after letter D, 
you played there a C-sharp, didn't you? The note, of course, 
should be a G-naturalP 

"I didn't play it/* replied the trombonist. ."Some idiot lw 
mucked about with my port and has put a 'sharp* before that C, 
but I didn't pky it. You see, I know the bloody piece by heart P 



Bruno Labate, formerly first oboist of the New York 
monk Symphony Orchestra* is a legendary figure among con 
ductors, pkyers and audiences. An impressive, strong, 

0:0 was a not quite five-foot-Mgh stature; and Ms 
utterances, all of them a mixture of brazen audadty and 

arc Mghly popular with Ms colleagues, yet feared by 

conductors. 

Each time during a rehearsal he rises to speak to a conductor 

(he can hardly be noticed above Ms desk) a chorus of the rest of 

the orchestra express loudly their indignation: **Stand up* 

Bnmo! D0a*t you know what's done? Stand up!** With an 

worthy erf" royalty, he ignores the mroomging 

the man at the stand. 

Oae John Iferbkolli intended to go through t 

(not using an oboe) and a Schubert 
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the of anger or lie 
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"What Is it, boys?" inquired Schalk, kindly. 
* c Weii, shy you see/* one of the two musicians began, *%f 
playing here for nearly twenty years, day in ass 
day out, and not once In aU that time have we seen of tg 

the backs of the men in front of us* Could you, sit, 
us the chance to see a bit of a real performance?** 

obliged, and It was agreed that the next 
a performance of Carmen one of the two players 
see from the back of the stalls the first and second, and the 
the tMrd and fourth acts. 

When in the Interval after the second act the man had 
the first turn returned, his colleague asked Mm 
Ms impressions. "It's terrific/' the other one 
I have thought It possible! The lights, the 
the the . . . S You won't believe your old 

Do know, in that number in the second act, 
we on the go all the time 




'Do know, the violins there actually play 
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His Violin Concerto certainly had one of the most unfor- 
tanate starts in the whole Mstory of music. It was first pkyed b? 
Franz Clement, principal violinist of the Theater an der % 
Ms concert on 23 December, 1806, and Beethoven, using one of 
his more atrocious puns, inscribed it, "Concert per demm^a pm 

hoping to be clemently received by Clement. 
As then customary, it was not pkyed in one piece but 
so that the first movement was performed in the first part of 
the concert, the second and third movements in the latter half. In 
between, Clement (at special requests from the audience) did 
sensational fiddling of his own: he turned the violin upside 
down, did some stunning pizzicato exercises, and finally used 
special instrument with a single string to show Ms 
Paganiai-3ike virtuosity. 

As Beethoven had written the concerto in a great hurry, 

could not even rehearse it. He pkyed it mainly 
Ms part on a stand in front of him. Thus slaughtered, the 
the work made was naturally most disheartening, anil 
its performance the concerto vanished. Only 

(Joseph Joachim had given it the first worthy inter 
pretation) were its rare qualities and Its unique beauty recog 
nised, finally it became the crowning pinnacle of ail violin 
Itemture. 



The occurred during the first presentation of 

hissing, booing and whistling, as a const- 

of stupidity were described by Hansikk as c< a 

for the good manners of the Viennese public**. But a 

was gloriously vindicated. The was 

in Bremen Cathedral; it made a deep, lasting impression and 

its uninterrupted career. 



of course, are the most frequent and spec- 
no impression at all when it wts 
for the first in Paris in 1776. But the 
be hod Ms "This feikre/* he 

in the taste of the French 
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Is not the kind o work to be understood in the very first 

moment; it is timeless, and only two hundred years hence will it 
be appreciated." 



The case of Verdi's Trawata is more complicated. It flopped 

because of its inadequate cast, and (though this is hard to under 
stand today) because it was daring, new and too advanced for its 
time. The audience were not used to seeing people in modem 
dress on the opera stage; they were repelled by the intimacy of 
style, and they found themselves confronted with a most unfor 
tunate assembly of singers. 

The prima donna, impersonating a beautiful, consumptive 
{km-monddrn> was fat, ugly and overfowing with robust health; 
especially in the death-scene of the last act she aroused storms of 
merry laughter. The tenor was suffering from a sore throat aad 
was hardly able to do justice to the music, and the baritone, 
sulking because of his small part, made it quite dear to the 
audience that he was utterly disinterested in the proceedings. 

The Press was on the side of the composer, aad the critics, 
refusing to judge the work until it was adequately sung, pro 
claimed the music "full of beauties, worthy of the triumphant 
days of Rossini". 

Verdi, undisturbed and expectant, took Ms usual pMfo- 
sophical attitude. "Yes," he said, "it was a fiasco; but was it my 
fault or that of the singers? I don*t know. Time alone will tel P* 



But the three gigantic disasters in opera were the preml&res of 
the three most popular and everlasting masterpieces of 
genre: Rossinfs Barhr, Bizef s Cztrmm, and Fractal's 

The management of the Teatro Argentina in Rome 'Com 
missioned Rossini to write the Barber of for the 
1816, and gave him three weeks to compose and to it. 
He called Sterbini, the librettist, and some utbvii to 
his house and they started work, Sterbini wrote Ms in ooe 
room, Rossini sat at the piano in the next, the copyists in 
die third one, and the singers rehearsed on the upper floor. 

Rossini knew from the start that he could never an 
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entirely new opera within the given time limit. His problem was 
to choose the most fitting of his former compositions and to 
adapt them to the book of the 'Barber. He surrounded himself 
with all the scores he had written before and he began. From 
Sigfsntoado (which had flopped a year before in Venice) he 
the introduction and the *Ca!unnia* air; from Arellano he used a 
chorus for the Count's c&vatinds and another tune for Rosina's 
10 dodki the storm-music was cut out from La Pietra dd 
Paragom, other numbers from HSignor'&ruscbinQ and Egk edlrm 
and some long-forgotten sketch-books were brought to the 
surface and did splendid service. 

In twenty days the work was done. Out of a hundred different 
pieces of music Rossini had formed and built up a new, rich and 
sparkling score. During those three weeks he had not left the 
house, he had hardly taken time to eat, and had grown a wild, 
black beard* "Why didn't you at least go to the barber?" the 
singer Zamboni asked him. Rossini kughed. "If I had, I 
never have finished the Barber? 9 

Bat there was one number in the score where he did not 
use any of his old melodies, a number which he intended to be 
really new and original: the overture. Rossini put all his crafts 
manship, knowledge and inspiration into it, he gave it the genuine 
Spanish flavour, he worked on it with the serious endeavour oft 
ransdmtious composer. He re-wrote it, played it proudly to 
everybody around him; in the end he orchestrated it and handed 
It to the copyist . . , and that is the last we hear of it. 

What really happened we shall never know, but there is 
strong suspicion that the copyist, greatly pleased that his work 
was nearly finished, got drunk, and threw the precious score of 
the overture into the River Tiber. . . . 

Be that as it may: the dbess-rehearsal was supposed to begin 
there was no overture. c There is only one thing to do," 
undisturbed, **we shall have to use the overture to 

<c Btit, for Heaven's sake, maestro," interrupted SterbM, 
a you it last year for flrngMltm-a* It's a finx; whea- 

vex you use It you're heading for disaster P 

S *I still use it, Sterbini," replied the composer, 

so it happened a piece of music that, without 

in two other opoas before became the 
to the ofSmlk. 
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thirty-seven years old. His father-in-kw, 

of La had in Ms day token great 
to the way clear for Mm, but somehow it was not 

Bizet, in spite of all the predictions and cf 

became a success. 
Ludovic Haldvy (nephew of the 

Ac Ebrettist in Paris, offered him an opera 

it out of regard to Hs uncle, and out of 

for his cousin who was Bizet's wife. It 
the librettist tried to unload some old stock on to 
M. de Leuven > co-director of the Op^ra-Comicpe, 
had the "Thieves, cigarette-makers and 

he had reading it, "impossible, my dear Halevy^ our 

just run away!" 

a complete nightmare to poor 

The a influential body behind the of 

the to learn the difficult 

in the fast act. Mme. GaiB~Maii6, who was to be the 

did not her entrance song and she forced 
to it until in the end he just took a 

Mm by SebastMn Yradier, the if 

the TLa and gave it immortality by it 

'Habacbeta*. 
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But if they had entertained slight after the 

mght*$ disaster, every prospect of success was crashed 

bT the kateful s Press denied Bizet any Insplmtion, 

for lack of mei0dy > and called Ms 
pretcatioias. 

**Le Dupin/* a of the Op^m-Comlqiie who for 

been pj^seat at every premiere, the 
<3ay to HaMvy: "Ifs a flop, and it won't run for longer 

! What else did you expect? It isn't a pky at 

til: a a woman. He loves her and she loves him. Then 

she doesn't love Mm any more and so he her! 

call that a pky 1!" 

But were hopeful signs too; Saint-Sacas to 

6 I feel I have to let you know that I consider your 
reourkablel" M. du Lode, co-director of the C^6ra-Comicjiie y 
with Bizet the possibility of some future work, the 
Opera showed interest in Carmm 9 but after 

the opera off. 
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Never in his life was Puccini more sure of success than 
after the dress-rehearsal of Madame butterfly. The tremendous 
impression the story and the music made on everybody, including 
stage-hands, workmen and carpenters, convinced him that 
Manon luescaut, Boheme and Tosca had found a worthy successor. 
"The public must succumb to it!" he thought. 

But unfathomable are the ways of a theatrical audience, and 
the premiere of Butterfly turned out to be the most disastrous 
failure in Puccini's life and the night of 17 February, 1904, the 
blackest date in the history of La Scala in Milan. 

The curtain had hardly gone up when a clique of haters, 
grudgers and enviers, organized to perfection, started their 
malicious chorus of hissing and groaning. There was no pre 
tence made to hide the fact that the whole pandemonium was 
only a hostile demonstration directed personally against Giacomo 
Puccini. After the first act, the maestro, unafraid and defiant, 
appeared in front of the curtain: but if he had hoped to check the 
scandal he achieved the exact opposite, for the noise became 
worse than ever, augmented by people who joined in for the fun 
of it. 

Behind the scenes Puccini sank into a chair. For a while he 
listened to the uproar, then he started to shout: "Come on, you 
beasts! Louder, louder, louder! ! ! Gibe and scoff at me! Spit at me 
as much as you want. I know: I am right, and you are wrong! It 
is the greatest music I have written and it will live! It will rise 
again, because I believe in it!" 

The next morning Puccini and his librettists withdrew their 
work from La Scala and paid back the considerable fee the 
management had given them for the performing rights. They then 
offered a revised Madame butterfly to the little Teatro Communale 
in Brescia where, far away from all intrigues and cabals, on 28 May, 
1904, the Milanese disaster was gloriously vindicated. 



The Barber of Seville, Carmen^ Madame Butterfly we might try 
to explain their first-night disasters: but why was Strauss' 
"Blue Danube', when sung and played for the first time in Vienna 
in 1867, not an instantaneous hit with the public? Why was its 
reception only lukewarm? 

Johann Strauss did not try to find out: he did not care. For 
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of the hall, came up to Wagner. It was Hector Beriloz. if lt * 
difficult," lie said with a sigh, "to try anything in Parj 
Monsieur Wagner. ..." 

The performance proved a failure, the listeners were bored 
Wagner, disgusted and annoyed with Paris, sent the score cf 
'Columbus* to of all people Louis JulHen, who had *us: 
a furore in London with Ms Promenade Concerts. JuILcn 
promptly returned the overture, but when the parcel arriTtc 
Wagner didn't have the money to pay the cartage and the manu 
script deposited in a warehouse. 

For nearly fifty years nothing was heard of the overture and 
Wagner, himself, for the rest of his life gave it up as lost. 

In 2839, six after Wagaer*s death, Andrew dc Temant. 

a young music-student, rummaging among the second-hand bock- 
on the left bank of the Seine, found, and Instantly recognised, 
the overture. But as he did not have the forty centinci 
or sixpence, which the old demanded for the manu 

script, he Mm to lay It for him; he would 

and pay the price. Aks > Ternant could not get 

of the money before a week had ekpsed When he returned 

tried to get his find he told that in the meantime another 

i young English lady, had bought it. 
At the of the present century the original 

up in London. The work was offered to Henry 
interested la discoveries* gave It its fin: 
hearing* Two years it was published for the first 

after Wagner had written It. 
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Tchaikovsky and he would certainly have taken it amiss if 
Piotr had shown the concerto to anyone else first. 

"Yes," thought Tchaikovsky while he was playing, "Nicohi 
is the right man. He will understand my music and if he likes it he 
will give it a chance in one of his concerts." 

The first movement came to its thunderous end. The com 
poser stopped for a while, looked at his listener, and then he 
started the second movement. 

"He didn't say a single word," thought Tchaikovsky, "I feel 
terribly fooHsh. It is as if you serve a friend some wonderful food 
which you have cooked yourself and he eats it and doesn't say a 
word about it! Come on, Nicolai, old man, speak up, say you hate 
my music but speak ! ! !" 

Tchaikovsky's nerves could hardly bear the strain. With the 
last of his will-power he finished the concerto. Then he looked at 
Rubinstein. "Well?" he said, getting up from the piano. 

Rubinstein meditated for a second and then, in blunt, cruel 
sentences that cracked down on Tchaikovsky like the lashes of a 
Cossack whip, he gave his judgment. The concerto was bad as 
bad could be, he said. It was piaoistically unplayable, musically 
clumsy. This theme here was stolen from somebody, and the 
other one there from somebody else; melodiously everything 
was banal and commonplace; the composition was uninspired, 
badly manufactured and worthless. It should never have been 
shown to anybody, and should be destroyed this very moment. 

Tchaikovsky listened quietly. Then he went slowly to the 
piano, took the manuscript under his arm and left the room 
silently. Through the deserted corridors he walked to his little 
private room and there, weeping like a child, he broke down. 

The door opened and Rubinstein entered. "Piotr,** he said, "I 
didn't come because I have changed my mind, and not because I 
saw that I had caused you heartache and disappointment. I could 
have told you some lies, lukewarm compliments, but it is not 
given to me to speak against my better judgment. We are friends 
and I had to tell you what I think of your work. I repeat it: your 
concerto is impossible. Still, if you promise to alter it, to make 
certain revisions and to delete certain passages, I shall gladly 
perform it in public/* 

Tchaikovsky faced Rubinstein. He was by now perfectly 
calm and composed. <C I thank you for your offer, Nicolai," he 
began, "and I thank you for your frankness. You have yoor 
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artistic conviction, I am certain that you will respect mine. I 
therefore declare solemnly that I shall not change one single note 
of my concerto. I shall not revise it, and I shall not delete any of 
its themes. It will be printed and played exactly as I have written 
it!" 

He then walked to the table, opened the manuscript, and with 
firm, strong strokes crossed out the dedication to Nicolai 
Grigorevitch Rubinstein. 

Some time later he dedicated the concerto to Hans von 
Bxilow, and sent it to the eminent pianist and conductor. Billow 
replied that he felt honoured by the dedication of so splendid a 
work of art. He called it noble, powerful, mature and ravishing 
in all its aspects. On 25 October, 1875, he played it for the first 
time publicly in Boston, and the success was overwhelming. 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna followed in quick succession, and 
by 1878 Nicolai Rubinstein, who had gladly admitted his blunder, 
gave it its first hearing in Moscow. 



Never has a musician in England been so boundlessly and 
excessively honoured as Louis Spohr, when in 1839 he arrived 
in the country to be present at a performance of his sacred 
oratorio Calvary at the Norwich Festival. By special order of the 
Government all landing and Custom officials had been instructed 
to let him pass, the newspapers greeted him with editorials, 
musical societies paid homage to him, and when he arrived in 
Norwich he was greeted not only by the Lord Mayor and the 
entire city council, but also by a colossal, enthusiastic crowd of 
people. 

In solemn procession he was led through the flagged streets, 
lined with the men, women and children of Norwich, to the 
cathedral, where a special divine service was going to be held 
and where a fiasco of the first order was awaiting him. 

A certain part of the population (not many, but alas, highly 
militant) did not join in the general rejoicing and welcoming. 
Led by the clergy, these people protested against the sacred 
subject of the Passion being treated in a rather sensational, 
operatic way and, much to the embarrassment of the city fathers, 
the minister who officiated at the cathedral service was the 
leader of the dissenters. Fired with the holy zeal of his mission, 
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he thundered in his sermon against the alien blasphemer who had 
come to this country to poison people's minds and to lead them 
away from the true path of God. He implored his listeners to 
stay away from so sinful a presentation and to demonstrate by 
their absence that there were still decent, God-fearing people left 
in Norwich who refused to take part in this foreign atheistic 
spectacle. 

Highly perplexed, the citizens of Norwich looked at one 
another, the Lord Mayor moved nervously to the left and to the 
right, the city council felt extremely embarrassed. . , . 

The only one who preserved his calmness and equanimity in all 
this hubbub was Spohr himself. Unmoved, and smiling slightly, 
he looked straight into the preacher's eyes, and nothing in his 
countenance betrayed what he really thought. His exemplary and 
perfect conduct in the face of a most delicate situation was 
highly commented on, and everybody present admired the great 
composer's serene unconcern, while he and his work were rudely 
insulted. 

Well it was not too difficult for Louis Spohr, because 
actually he could speak no English, and he did not understand a 
single word of what the preacher was saying. 



And here is the painful story of one of Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
most embarrassing experiences. 

One day a young lady from Australia, a Mrs. Armstrong, 
called on him, presented some letters of introduction, and asked 
the composer if she might sing for him. 

"I shall be delighted to hear you, Mrs. Armstrong," replied 
Sullivan politely, but rather 'bored. Mrs. Armstrong sang, and 
when she had finished he started hesitantly to inform her that her 
voice, though rather pleasant and sweet, was insufficient for the 
theatre or concert-hall, and that he therefore warned her against 
taking up singing professionally. If, however, Mrs. Armstrong, 
in spite of his well-intentioned and expert advice, and undeterred 
by setbacks, still decided to continue with her studies, he might 
promise to put her, in a year or two, in a small part in one of his 
operas. 

Mrs. Armstrong thanked the composer for his interest, she 
promised to think it over and to approach him again in good 
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time. Yet, though she never kept her promise, and therefore 
never got her small part, she fared rather well and made quite a 
career as a singer; not, of course, under her own name, but as 
Nellie Melba. 



At the invitation of his friend Billow, Brahms went in 1885 
to Meiningen to take part in a most impressive festival of his 
own works. Everything went extremely well, Billow and young 
Richard Strauss conducted the Meiningen Hofkapelle, Brahms 
himself played the piano part in his chamber-music works, and 
famous singers and instrumentalists arrived to do homage to 
Germany's greatest living musician. 

For the very last item in the final concert Billow had chosen the 
'Academic Festival* Overture and, to honour Brahms especially, 
he invited him to conduct the work, while he and Strauss decided 
to be content with playing the cymbals and the big drum respec 
tively. 

For many years afterwards this performance remained for 
Brahms a fascinating conversational topic. The overture had 
hardly started when Strauss, without any reason, started hitting 
the drum. The surprised composer gestured wildly to him to 
restrain himself, whereupon the enthusiastic amateur drummer 
retired, deeply offended. 

Billow at the cymbals showed more tact, though scarcely in 
the musical sense of the word. Frantically and loudly he counted 
the rests in his part, "One, two, three, four, five . . ," until he 
realized that he had missed a fortissimo. Just to get it in he 
placed a terrific cymbal-crash some eight bars later in a tender 
string passage. 

Brahms, not too sure of himself as a conductor, got through 
all these unexpected effects with extreme difficulty. Only the most 
self-sacrificing co-operation of all the sections of the Hofkapelh, 
and their complete ignoring of conductor and percussion- 
players, could bring the piece to a satisfactory end. 

"Never," said Brahms when later he spoke of his Meiningen 
experiences, "never in my life have I heard such incredible 
Pattern ('bungling') in an orchestra!" 
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Hector Berlioz died in 1869, his music had been out of copy 
right and everybody was at liberty to print it. But some publishers 
in Paris who were the owners of Berlioz's greatest operatic work, 
Les Troyens, had hit upon a scheme which secured for them 
exploitation of the rights long after the legal period had 
expired: they simply refused to publish the full score. 

If anybody was interested in performing the work, or parts of 
it, he was lent the score, and had to sign a solemn declaration 
that under no circumstances would he copy the music or permit 
it to be copied by others. And as precautions were taken to ensure 
that the precious score was returned immediately after every 
performance, the publishers obtained for themselves a profitable 
income from a work that belonged to the public domain. And 
a musical masterpiece of the first order remained practically 
unknown to the world. 

This state of affairs, that still existed in 1914, was intolerable 
to three Berlioz enthusiasts Messrs. Gray, Turner and van 
Dieren, all under the age of thirty, and all living in London. And 
so (as Cecil Gray reports in his delightful autobiography) they 
plunged into an heroic adventure, daring and admirable, though 
alas, fruitless. Cecil Gray, author of a remarkable History of Music 
and composer of three ingenious operas; Walter James Turner, 
poet, critic and biographer of Berlioz; and Bernard van Dieren, 
learned writer on music, and prolific composer of highly original 
works, all three serious, high-minded and idealistic men of music, 
decided to abolish the unjustified monopoly of the Paris publisher, 
and to proffer the full score of Les Troyens to the world. 

Their only problem was how to get hold of it. Once they had 
it, it would be the easiest thing in the world to copy it and to 
have it published. But for the time being the score rested safely 
in a vault of the publishing firm, anxiously guarded, inaccessible. 

To be near the object of his plans, Mr. Gray, one of the three 
gentlemen, proceeded to the French capital to try to find whether 
there might not be an honest and straightforward way to secure 
the music. Yet he soon recognized that neither the hope of 
future riches nor an appeal to his artistic conscience would induce 
the publisher to part with his treasure. 

There remained, therefore, only one road open to the enter 
prising young man: brute force. He decided to invade the 
premises, break the vault and steal the score. Not, however, 
being an experienced burglar or safe-breaker, Mr. Gray had to 
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minds of everybody present: the tragic departure of the great 
Mendelssohn. "He was a lofty mountain In the of music/' 

Schumann, "a diamond, straight from a god!" 

That was too much for Liszt. With a slight,, ironical on 

Ms Mps he agreed. Far be it from Mm, he assured the to 

Mendelssohn's greatness, but one had to admit there 
composers too; there was, for instance, Meyerbeer. . . . 
Schumann, red in the face, and trembEng all over* 
towards him. "How dare you, you of all people, of 

Mendelssohn? Don't you know that Ms art has enriched the 
whole world? Who are you, man, to belittle Mm! Shut up, 
hold your tongue !" Then he ran out, without at 

anyone. 

The guests remained silent, stupefied. Schumann's wife Clara 

in the middle of the room with bowed head. Liszt 
in the direction Schumann had gone. He Ms imper 

ceptibly. Then he tamed to Qara with 

composure: "Madame, will you tell your Is 

BO in the whole world from whom I 
these. WIH you please excuse me, and alow me to my leave/* 
He bowed deeply and left the room. 

After that encounter Schumann and Liszt never saw one 
again. 
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stopped every now and then, executed their little purchases 
looked at the shop windows, and idled away an hour or two. On 
one of these occasions, they alighted from their hired conveyance, 
and honoured a glove-maker with their visit. 

It might well be that, in their endeavour to choose a particular 
colour or shape, they took longer than usual; or it might be that 
the impatient driver preferred to oblige another customer, but 
when the friends left the shop they noticed with the utmost 
horror that the fiacre had gone. Their horror grew when they 
realized that they were far away from their hotel in the most 
densely populated and common part of Rotterdam, the fish- 
market. 

Neither Liszt nor Rubinstein considered it a virtue to look 
inconspicuous. On the contrary, true to the custom of their time, 
they proudly displayed their artistic appearance. Liszt was tall, 
thin.,, fragile; his famous golden locks hung over Ms shoulders, 
he wore dark-brown trousers, a light-blue tail-coat and a flowing 
kwaMre. In Ms hand he carried a golden hrgton wMch, from 
time to time, he used for looking around. Rubinstein, no less 
conspicuous, looked quite different: leonine, huge, bulky. His 
black, wild hair crowned a Beethovenish head; from top to foot 
he was dressed in black, and in Ms hand he carried a heavy bkck 
stick. 

Of course it did not take long before the attentive holders of 
the fish-stands noticed the two strangers who, far from purchas 
ing fish, had just lost their way. First the unfriendly ladies con 
tented themselves with more or less Rabelaisian remarks about 
the odd appearance of the two musicians, but then, leaving their 
posts, they started to accompany them. They surrounded them, 
formed a circle and danced around them. The performance 
became more and more embarrassing as the procession came 
dangerously near to the quieter and better part of the town. 
Rubinstein, the more vigorous of the two, therefore decided on 
more aggressive tactics; swinging Ms powerful stick menacingly 
in front of Mm he broke through the cordon of fish-women, 
dragging the delicate liszt with Mm. Followed by crude calk aad 
sarcastic farewell shouts, they escaped the fearful pack, and 
catering the lobby of their hotel they immediately asked the 
porter for two hat baths. 
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The Sodete Musicak Independante^ a young and progressive 
concert-giving organization in Paris, hit one day on a strange 
Idea. It arranged a concert of new works without announcing the 
names of their composers. One of the works performed on this 
occasion was Ravel's 'Valses Nobles et Sentimentales*. 

It was an interesting experiment, but as it has never again 
been repeated one must assume that its success was not exactly 
overwhelming. The audience were asked to try to guess the 
composer's name: Schubert, Kodaly, Faure were mentioned, but 
nobody suggested Ravel, and critics who usually at the mere 
mention of his name fell into ecstasy disposed of the diarming 
work with a few depreciatory remarks. 

As we said before: the experiment was not a complete 



success. 



Fritz Kreisler's fondness for practical jokes has landed him 
in many a calamity, and once it nearly got him arrested. It was in 
Amsterdam, and the great violinist, coming from a rehearsal at 
the Con&rtffbwu> 9 his instrument under his arm, strolled through 
the little streets of the town. Suddenly he found himself in front 
of a pawnbroker's shop and just because he had nothing better to 
do, he walked in, opened his violin-box, took out his precious 
Goamieri fiddle, and asked the pawnbroker whether he would 
like to buy it. 

The old man looked at the instrument, said, "Just a moment,** 
left, and returned quickly. Three minutes later the front-door 
opened, and two policemen altered. "Arrest this man/* the 
pawnbroker said. "He has stolen Fritz Kreisle*s Guamieri!** 

Kreisler laughed wholeheartedly. "Good, good/* he 
exclaimed. "You are a real connoisseur, because I am Fritz 
Kreisler, and this is my violin!** 

"Oh, really?** said one of the policemen. **I happen to know 
that Herr Kreisler at this very moment is rehearsing at the 



"No!** protested Kreisler. "The rehearsal is finished. I was 

just strolling around, and . . well, you know . . .** 

The pawnbroker had opened the box; he took out the violin 
and the bow and handed it to the suspect "Right/* he mid, "if 
you are Fritz Kreisler, pkyf* 
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Kreisler seized the Guarnieri and with unequalled elegance 
and charm started the opening phrase of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. "Thank you/* said the old connoisseur, "and my 
deepest apologies. You are Fritz Kreisler all right 1" 

And Kreisler gave up practical joking at least for a while! 



At the height of his European fame Igor Stravinsky aimed 
in Barcelona to conduct a concert of his own works. He was 
greeted at the station by a host of admirers, among them a 
particularly eager and enthusiastic young journalist who tried 
to please and charm him. "If you only knew, maestro, how 
popular you are in Spain and how we all adore your music! 
Why, there is nothing that can compare in popularity with your 
'Scheherazade' and the Tolovtsian Dances'." Stravinsky was 
startled for a second but he quickly recovered. He did not have 
the heart (nor apparently the time) to enlighten the young man. 



In 1943 Stravinsky became an American citizen, and his first 
thought on this happy occasion was a desire to express in music 
his gratitude towards, and his veneration for, his new country. 

Searching for a suitable vehicle with which to achieve his 
ambition, he thought of America's national anthem, "The Star- 
spangled Banner', which although melodiously passable, left a 
lot to be desired harmonically and contrapuntally. 

Stravinsky therefore decided to rearrange and rescore the 
revered melody. With all his unrestrained enthusiasm and innate 
mastery he moved in on the great work. Leaving the tune itself 
untouched, he embellished it with daring and rarely-heard 
harmonies, not forgetting counter-melodies of an unusual and 
harsh beauty. 

In this up-to-date version the newly-baked American arizen 
presented the old song to his compatriots at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

This presentation, however, did not turn out the success 
Stravinsky had hoped for. The worthy subscribers of the femous 
musical institution, hardened by many years of suffering, listened 
frightened to the strange cacophonies produced by their beloved 
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orchestra, but, well-bred as they were, they rewarded the arrange 
ment with polite applause. 

Yet there was one Bostonlan present who, utmppreciative of 
Stravinsky's craftsmanship, utterly disliked the whole affair. He 
telephoned to police headquarters informing the officer on duty 
in tonight's concert the American national anthem had been 
polluted, and therefore an existing kw of the State of Massa 
chusetts violated. The gallant police officer, obviously scenting 
some sensational front-page publicity perhaps leading to an 
unexpected promotion, unearthed the ancient regulation. The 
Indignant citizen was right, the kw stated explicitly that "who 
ever pkyed *The Star-spangled Banner* otherwise than without 
embellishments should be punished by a fine of $ 100". 

The next evening the audience of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was augmented by twelve policemen who had token 
up their positions at strategically important points of the hall, 
Their commanding officer put the whole situation in a nutshell 
by observing to an interviewer, "Let Mm pky just one sour note, 
mister, and we'll snatch him!" 

But the brave Boston police force did not snatch the patriotic 
composer. Stravinsky, used to being misunderstood, was 
informed of the painful goings-on in the concert-hall, and gave 
immediate orders to the orchestra to scrap his well-meant effort 
and to replace it by the old and better-known version. 

It was therefore with great disappointment that the police 
officer, not being able to construe a transgression of the kw, 
assembled Ms small troop of men, and with a firm but grievous 
voice gave orders to withdraw. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE WARD FOR INCURABLES 

In which taks from the world 
of opera are narrated. 



s a lunatic asylum," said Franz YOU 
* Dingelstedt, a friend of List (and, having been a poet, 
'pkywright, impresario, journalist, producer and theatrical 
manager, he must have known), "but opera/* he added, "is the 
ward for incurables.'* 

And indeed the three and a half centuries of operatic histotj 
make up an almost continuous tale of passionate, inspired, 
enthusiastic, lovable, extravagant follies: eccentricities of fool 
hardy composers, vainglorious librettists and megalomania: 
prima donnas. 

The Congress Library of Washington, D.C, contains (accord- 
Ing to Dr. Percy A. Scholes) about 25,000 operatic libretti, t 
figure which might represent two-thkds of the complete world 
production. To look closer into this fussy and fidgety ant- 
MUock is a fascinating business, which the late Dr. Alfred 
Loewenberg, the Cambridge musicologist, made his life's work. 

Here are some of his carefully compiled facts and figures. 
Judging from long runs, Paris is the most opera-minded city in 
the world. Within the space of one hundred years, twenty opens 

130 
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alone reached 20,000 performances In two opera-houses in that 
city. Nine operas have received more than 1,000, and eleven 
operas more than 500, performances. Gounod's Faustis the all-time 
record-breaker. In 1934, after a career of seventy-five years, it 
reached Its z,oooth performance. Massenet's Manon in fifty-five 
years was performed 1,700 times; Thomas's Migfion in sixty years, 
and Herold's Le Pre aux dercs In sixty-six years each 1,600 times. 
Carmen attained 1,200 in thirty-six years and La Dam Blanche in 
thirty-seven years. Les Huguenots in seventy-eight years, Le 
Nozr in forty-five years, and La Filk du 'RJgiment in 
seventy-six years, achieved 1,000 performances each. 

Also-rans were: Fra Diavoh with 900, Louise with 800, 
JOabert k Diabk and Les Contes ff Hoffmann with 600; and Le 
Pr0p6}& 9 La Mmtte de Portia > Gmllaume Tell, Lajwve, Le Postilion 
ek L/mgiumeaUy JLomeo et Juliette and Samson et Dalila with 500 
presentations each. (This Samson was actually written as an 
oratorio but Liszt insisted on performing it In Weimar as an 
opera. It flopped, but was brilliantly revived in Paris fifteen years 
later.) 

Operatic statistics In Italy, owing to the j/<zgfo~system, are 
rather out of the question, and the numbers of Verdi or Puccini 
performances can hardly be guessed. 

The decentralization of German theatres makes things even 
more complicated, but here Is the attempt (always according to 
Loewenberg) to show the progress of Wagner on German stages. 
"Rieasp was first performed in Dresden and pkyed there 200 times 
in sixty-six years, Der Flkgende Hollander was taken off after four 
nights, but when revived only twenty-two years kter, it ran 
300 times in forty-five years. TamMnser^ again in Dresden, was 
pkyed 500 times in sixty-eight years, Tristan md IsM was the 
slowest of all the Wagner operas to obtain a footing: within the 
first seven years of Its existence it was only performed seven 
times in Munich. M&stersing^r reached Its 4ooth performance In 
Berlin In fifty-eight years. Parsifal at Wagner's explicit wish was 
limited to Bayreuth, where in fifteen years It was given one 
hundred times. Wagner's patron, King Ludwlg n of Bavaria, 
sat, quite by himself, through eight performances of the work In 
Munich In 1884-1885. The two most successful German operas 
are Weber's FmscbUt^ given in Berlin 800 times during its 
first century, and Klenzl's Der Ilffan^Kmam, which boasts ^300 
performances all over Germany In forty years. 
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Three brilliant national operas achieved immense popularity 
in their own realms without penetrating into the permanent 
world repertoire. Glinka's A Ufefor the Tsar was pkyed in St 
Petersburg 600 times in sixty years, Moniuszko's Halka in 
Warsaw 1,000 times in eighty-one years, and Smetana's Eartml 
Bride (often produced outside Czechoslovakia) in Prague 1,400 
times in seventy-two years. 



In passing, here are one or two operatic oddities: it is now 
about a quarter of a century since the last opera it was Puccini's 
Turandot obtained world-fame, popularity and a lasting pkce in 
the world repertory. The two most performed operas of pa- 
Nazi Germany, Weinberger's Schwanda^ the "Bagpiper and Kfenek's 
Jomty spidt attf had their premieres in 1927 within two months of 
each other. Max von Schillings, a German composer, attempted 
in vain for thirty years to write a successful opera. He finally 
made the grade in 1915 with his Mom Usa, and although he 
lived for eighteen more years, never again attempted anotkx 
opera. Leos Janacek, the great Czech composer, had to wait unti 
Ms sixty-second year to see his masterpiece Jenufa fortunately 
launched. A musician called Monleone, utterly disgusted with 
Mascagni's score of Cavalleria T&Msticana, set out fifteen years 
later to compose Verga's book again. His version was even 
performed in Amsterdam and London, without, however, 
superseding the original. 

Daniel Frangois Esprit Auber, three of whose operas ace 
amongst the Big Twenty, was the most timid and buttoned-up 
of all the composers. He lived to be nearly ninety, and never in 
Ms life saw a single performance of one of Ms own works. "If I 
knew I had to be present," lie said, "I wouldn't be able to write 
one solitary note.** 

One night he went to the Op6ra-Comique to see Rossini's 
EarKm. But when he entered the house he was told that the 
work had been taken off, and Ms own Mmtte de Portia was to 
icpkce it. Without a second's hesitation he turned round and left 
the theatre. 
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Operatic high finance Is an extremely controversial subject. 

The German Idea of providing money for operatic performances, 

or bad alike, out of public means, was abhorrent to Giuseppe 

Verdi. "Remember/* he said to Gatti-Casazza, when the latter 

director of La Scak In Milan, "this theatre was intended 

to be sold out every night now go, and act accordingly I" 

The first year of Sk Thomas Beecham's reign at Covent 

(it was the time of unsurpassed, consummate presentations 

when The Marriage of Figaro, for Instance, was released only 

seventy full rehearsals) cost 100,000. 

Somebody once asked Oscar Hammersteln, the New York 
Impresario: **Why the hell do you go into this opera business? 
Is there any money in It?" "Of course there is/* said Hammeisteffi. 
"My own ---- " 



A timid young man stood wobbling In Giulio RkordFs 

office. Four weeks before he had submitted Ms first opem 

to the great publisher and now he was waiting for the verdict. 

"Well, Sifftor Commentator^ 9 he stammered, "did yon think it 

over?" 

The mighty Eicordl looked at Mm affably, <c lndeed, my 

I did! I went through your opem. It's clever and accom- 

I agree, and Puccini recommended you very warmly, but 

the whole thing just does not strike me as commercial. No, I 

believe that my firm Is Interested In your work/* 
The publisher handed the score to die composer, Ms 

and saw him politely to the door. 
Then he returned to Ms desk, and went on with Ms 

It was a most unlucky morning for the great Giulio 
licordi, because that day he had thrown out of the a 

two and a half million pounds, and with It the of 

the discoverer of Pietro Ma&cagnl Ms 



And speaking about 

the of PagSacdt are 

the only "one-opera** 
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closely at things, however, one is surprised to discover that 
composers with more than one successful opera to their credit 
can be counted on the fingers of two hands, whereas the over 
whelming majority, significant and even outstanding as they may 
be, are just "one-opera" composers. Of course Debussy with his 
Pelltas, Mussorgsky with Boris Godmov, Saint-Saens with Samsm, 
Wolf with Corregidor and Beethoven with Fidelia are not just 
"one-opera** composers they are great masters who, alas,, 
succeeded only once in the field of opera. Typical "one-opera" 
composers are Bizet with Carmen, d' Albert with Tiefland, Delibes 
with LakmVy Charpentier with Lowse, Halevy with La ]mt^ 
Humperdinck with Hansel and Gretel, Nicoki with Merrj Wives of 
Windsor \ Smetana with Bartered Bride, Thomas with Mignon ... to 
name only a few. 



Once the Paris Opra decides to produce a new work, it gives 

it aU its vast resources of time and money. Tannhamer for its 
famous Paris production had 164 rehearsals, Berlioz's 
Cellini twenty-nine full-stage rehearsals (though only seven 
performances) and La Jmm kept the whole apparatus of the 
Opera busy for six months. Meyerbeer's Les tiu^mnots had 
twenty-eight full rehearsals with orchestra and his Robert k 
Diabk was nine months in preparation before it was publicly 
seen for the first time. 

With such experience Meyerbeer arrived in London in 1832 
to superintend the production of his Robert at the King's Theatre, 
Haymarket. He rehearsed the orchestra for one whole morning 
and later on congratulated it upon its high ability of sight- 
reading. "Splendid, splendid," he said; "I am sure, with 
about eight more rehearsals, you wiU give a first-class 
performance.** 

"Eight more rehearsals?" asked the leader. <c But, sk, we never 
rehearse more than once never!" 

M Oh, realy?" said the surprised Meyerbeer. 

He then bowed to the orchestra, walked out of the theatre, 
left London that very same evening and never returned. 
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On 9 November, 1842, there took pkce at the Paris Op6ra 
the first performance of Le Vaisseau-fanfSme, an opera in three 
acts, libretto (as the posters announced) "par Monsieur Richard 
Wagner, k musique par Monsieur Pierre Dietsch". 

And true enough, it was Wagner's Fliegende Hollander only 
Wagner's music was missing. The story behind this amazing 
event starts with Wagner's first arrival in Paris, He was penniless, 
in utter distress, and Meyerbeer presented him one day to Leon 
Fillet, director of the Opera. Pillet asked the young man whether 
he had some operatic plans or ideas, and Wagner submitted 
sketches for an opera based on the old legend of the ghost-sMp. 
TMs legend had recently become rather well known because 
Helnrich Heine in his Memoiren des Herrn von ScbnabekwopsM had 
told it again, and in his own brilliant way had given it a novel, 
original twist: the unending devotion of a faithfully loving 
woman redeems the damned man and leads him to eternal peace. 

Wagner was startled by this dramatic dewmmmt\ he rightly 
foresaw its tremendous effect on the opera stage, and he even 
spoke about it to Heine, leaving the actual settlement of the 
copyright question to a kter day. 

Pillet noticed the idea's possibilities; the only doubt he had 
was whether Wagner (of whom he knew nothing) would be 
able to write the music. He therefore informed the young man 
that he was prepared to accept the work, and to pay the usual 
fee of 500 francs (2.6) provided he had the right to appoint a 
composer. Wagner was deeply hurt, he demanded time for 
reflection: 500 francs was a lot of money. It would be just enough 
to keep Mm until he finished the music and then, he was sure, 
Pillet would change Ms mind, 

He accepted, and in seven weeks wrote the score of the 
F&egeruk Hollander. Then he wait back to Pillet, hoping to pky 
the music for him, but the director refusal to Esten. He had in the 
meantime commissioned a protege of Ms, M. Dietsch, a young 
conductor on the Opera's staff, to write the music. 

The work was coolly received by public and Press* and 
disappeared from the repertoire after only a few performances* 
(Dietsch's fiasco did not alter Fillet's Mgh opinion of him* He 
commissioned him at the same time to rewrite certain ports of 
Weber's FmscMt% for the Paris presentation and to augment it by 
some ballet music of Ms own. Nor was the 
Wagners last encounter with Dietsch. Twenty years later, 
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the famous Tannhauser affair took place at the Op6ra, the totally 
"incapable and unsatisfactory" Wagner's description man at 
the conductor's desk was the inevitable M. Dietsch.) 

As for Heine, Wagner must have entirely forgotten to 
arrange with him the still outstanding question of using his idea. 
Nowhere in his writing do we find an acknowledgment of his 
debt to the poet, nor has a settlement between them become 
otherwise known. Yet Heine's idea of the redemption of a cursed 
man by the love of a woman "faithful unto death" had become 
Wagner's philosophical and dramatic hobby-horse, without 
which from that time on he could hardly ever plan or execute a 
new work. 



Never before and hardly ever since, has an orchestral score of 
the jfor/&j?;#0-vehemence of Strauss' Elektra been written. 

Masses of strong brass combinations, rushing, flying violin 
passages and thundering bass figures assail the listener. It consti 
tutes Strauss' conscious, final expansion of Wagnerian brutality. 

He meant the orchestra to be overpowering, drowning every 
thing else. When at a rehearsal for the Dresden premiere the 
powerful voice of Ernestine Schumann-Heink, singing Klytam- 
nestra, was heard above the orchestra, Strauss ran down the aisle 
to the conductor. "Louder, louder," he shouted, "I can still hear 
her!" 



In the old convent of Vicopelago, near Lucca, the little nuns 
still recall how one day Giacomo Puccini arrived and played and 
sang to them his opera Suor Angelica. It must have been one of the 
most curious performances in operatic history. 

Many years before, Iginia Puccini, the maestro's elder sister, 
had joined the convent. Puccini had loved her sincerely, and 
perhaps it was her tragic fate that gave him the inspiration for his 
miniature masterpiece. When Angelica was produced for the first 
time, the composer wrote to Iginia; he told her all about the work, 
and invited her to come and see it. But the convent was strictly 
enclosed, the rules of the Order forbade the nuns to leave the 
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house precincts and so Iginia had the happy idea of asking 
her brother to come and play his work to her, and her 
friends. 

One day in the spring of 1918 Puccini went to Vicopelago. A 
piano had been put in the large, friendly refectory, all the nuns 
were assembled, the maestro sat down, and while Iginia turned 
the pages, he told the sisters of the poor little nun Angelica: she 
had once committed a sin of love, and had besmirched the good 
name of her family. To atone, she had gone into a convent. But 
when a heartless old aunt comes, and in crude, brutal words tells 
her that her six-year-old boy has died, she breaks down and kills 
herself; she knows that the Virgin Mary will understand and 
forgive. . . . 

The nuns listened eagerly to the famous man who was Sister 
Iginia's brother and, while with a small, soft voice he sang of the 
"wishes that are flowers of the living", their eyes filled with tears. 
Puccini had looked into their own hearts, he sang of their most 
secret thoughts and sufferings. When he finished they all knelt 
down and prayed a Salve Maria for the soul of their unfortunate 
sister Angelica. 

Before Puccini left he embraced his sister, and she blessed him 
lovingly. They did not see one another again. Iginia died in 1923, 
seventy-one years of age. 



Puccini knew Sardou's play La Tosca well. He had seen it 
performed in Rome and Paris; but the thought that it might be 
an operatic libretto never occurred to him. One day he learned 
that Verdi, because of his extreme age, would not set it to music 
and that the composer Alberto Franchetti had secured the rights 
for himself. From that moment Puccini started to scheme, to plot 
and to intrigue in every possible direction until he convinced 
Eicordi, the publisher, and Illica, the author, both akeady bound 
to Franchetti, that he, and only he, was the right composer for 
Tesca. Ricordi and Illica then faced the highly entangled task of 
persuading Franchetti that Tosca was a bad and ineffective book. 
The very day on which they succeeded in their endeavour, 
Puccini began his work. 

The next hurdle for the composer to take was Sardou. The 
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great playwright considered his Tosca an eternal masterpiece, and 
refused to make the slightest alteration. Puccini insisted on 
changing the nonsensical situation in the third act where the 
heroine jumps from the top of the AngeFs Castle down into the 
River Tiber. 

"But every little boy in Rome knows," Puccini maintained, 
"that it is a physical impossibility to jump from the Castello Sanf 
Angelo into the Tiber. Why, it flows about a hundred yards 
away from it!" 

Old Sardou looked unperturbed towards Puccini. He smiled 
sagely and then stated an eternal truth: "Young man. If I 5 
Victorien Sardou, wish the River Tiber to flow just under the 
Castello Sanf Angelo it does flow there!** He banged his hand 
on the table and the discussion was closed. 

When, after the first night, Puccini's friends crowded around 
him, congratukting him upon his success and complimenting 
him on the masterly aria *E lucevan le stelle', the maestro said: 
"On this achievement I deserve threefold praise and I am deter 
mined to get it, because I did not only write the music for the 
aria, I insisted also that these particular words should be written. 
And, most important of all, when the experts came and implored 
me to throw the piece into the waste-paper basket, I refused to do 
so!" 



Tosca belongs to the highly extensive class of operas which 
brutally murdered the straight plays on which they were based. 
(And it isn't Sardou's only play either; Giordano manhandled 
Ms F$fara.} Bellini's Norma, derived from a popular drama by 
Soumet, was another. Beaumarchais* comedies Le Barbter de 
Smlk and Le Mariagp de Figaro were, of course, made away with 
by Messrs, Rossini and Mozart respectively; nobody today 
remembers Verga's Qwalkria }**M$ticana y which gave Duse one of 
her great roles. Victor Hugo's L* Roi S* Amuse (the libretto for 
'Riffktto), Belasco's Madame Butterfly and Oscar Wilde's Salome 
would strike us as pretty empty without their well-known 
music; they are dead and forgotten, as is Maeterlinck's Pellfas et 
MiSsatule, a poetic masterpiece in its own right. 

Pkys that survived their operatic offspring are very rare 
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Indeed. They are, of course, Shakespeare's T^omeo an4 Julie f (in 
spite of Bellini and Gounod), Othello (Rossini and Verdi), 

of Windsor (Nicoki and Verdi), Hamlet (Thomas) and 
(Verdi); Goethe's Faust (Gotmod, Boito and Spohr) and 
the eternal Dame awx camiUas by Dumas, still popular besides 
Traviata. 



Mozart was most unlucky with Ms librettists not that they 
failed to deliver first-class books, but their fickleness, their 
conceit, and their unwarranted monetary demands made Ms life 
miserable. 

There was Lorenzo da Ponte, who forty years after Mozart's 
death still dung to Ms annoying habit of talking and writing of 
*Ms* Don Gio^anni^ Ms* N0%%e d$ Figaro, *Ms* Cost fan Txfft and 
there was Herr Emanuel ScMkaneder, a bloodsucker if ever 
there was one. 

At the opening night of Zattberflote Mozart was far from 
the most important figure of the day. The playbill announced 
that the work was an "opera in two acts by Emanuel 
ScMkaneder", with only a very modest line in smallest print at 
the bottom of the poster making it known that the music was 
composed by Herr Wolfgang Amade Mozart. 

And Schikaneder, the aH4mpotant producer, impresario 
star, seemed really to have considered the composer as a sort of 
unavoidable evil. C Indeed the opera has been a success/* he 
when people congratukted him after the first night, "bat it 
would have been twice the success if this Herr Mozart hadn't 
dabbled in it so much!** 

Another of Mozart's librettists was a hack-writer 
Gottliob Stephanie who simply stole an existing pky 
Cmstm^a (it was unknown in Vienna) and shoved it off 0a die 
composer as Die E^ffMymg *ms Jem Serai/. Thereupon the 
author, Christoph Friedrich Bretzaer of Leipzig, wrote a 
to the JLeip^ijfsr Zeifmg: 

"A certain individual ia Vienna, a man called 
the impertinence to write music for my 
I hereby protest pubicly and 
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this sort of misuse, and Infringement In my property. I shall 
presently take further steps to secure my rights. 
Yours faithfully, 

C F. BRETZNER 

poet 
and author of Das *Rjauscfofan" 



The celebrated Gretry tried to persuade Voltaire to write 
him the book for an opera. He held out to him the prospect 
of enormous riches and finally even promised him secured 
immortality. 

"You are a great composer, monsieur," Voltaire began, "and 
you are intelligent as well; a very rare combination indeed. 
Immortality, you said, my dear Gretiy, immortality! Well as 
far as I am concerned, I give you one hundred years of immor 
tality for a properly regulated defecation!" 



Mainstay of the operatic world, its glory and its despair, its 

splendour and damnation is that everlasting, ineradicable, much- 
abused and still more beloved institution: the prima donna, male 
or female, on the stage or in the orchestra pit. 

It all began when Pope Clement Vm decreed that the castra 
tion of boys, in order to preserve thek voices and use them in 
churches, was to be considered as an act to the glory of God. 
This papal edict was supposed to solve one of the great problems 
of church music: women were not allowed to sing in church 
choirs, and boys found it more and more difficult to satisfy the 
technical demands of the great composers for soprano and alto 
pacts. So the use of castrati became a necessity. But hardly had 
these grown-up men with the boys* voices established themselves 
in the Italian churches when a strong movement against them 
started in the ranks of the clergy. 

The castrati left the church choirs and turned to the new 
opera stage, which provided them with undreamed-of opportuni 
ties and salaries. Things went so far that many Italian parents at 
the slightest sign of vocal possibilities had thek male offspring 
emasculated in the hope of a spectacular career, with the result 
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that the great Dr. Burney, on his Italian journey, encountered in 
every town "pathetic creatures without any voice at all or at 
least without one sufficient to compensate for such a loss I" 

The great castrati-singers were amazing characters; their 
unsurpassed vocal feats are still a source of stupefaction to us. 
Of Baltassare Ferri, one of the earliest castrati, we hear that he 
was able to sing the chromatic scale through two octaves up and 
down in one breath, thereby adorning each of the forty-one notes 
with a graceful trill. No wonder then that he nearly caused a war 
between Austria and Poland, as the monarchs of the two countries 
both considered him their rightful property. 

Gaetano Cafarelli was another of the great castrati. He 
studied under the celebrated Porpora, who used him as a guinea- 
pig for his very strange teaching method. Porpora wrote out on a 
single page of paper several short vocal exercises, and compelled 
his pupil to repeat them over and over again, unaltered and 
unchanged for five whole years. When the five years were over, 
the master sent the young man on his way. "Go, my son/* he 
said to him, "there is nothing more I can teach you! You are the 
greatest singer in Europe." 

And Cafarelli, indeed, became the rage of the Continent, and 
the best-paid singer of his time. He amassed a gigantic fortune, 
built a sumptuous palace, bought himself the dukedom of Santo 
Dorato, retired, and died, highly esteemed and admired, at the 
age of eighty. 

Senesino was the first castrato to conquer England. Nicolini, 
the original "Rinaldo", was Handel's favourite, and of FarineUi 
(who in three years on the London stage made 15,000) it was 
said, "There is one God and one FarinelliP' 

Around the middle of the eighteenth century the pre 
dominance of the castrati began to decline. The first great female 
singers appeared, and the humanists of the French Revolution 
considered castration for vocal reasons barbaric and amoral. But 
even the nineteenth century produced the famous Veliutti and a 
Signor Pergotti (apparently the very last of the long line) 
performed in London as kte as 1844. In 1878 Pope Leo XHI 
finally annulled Clement's decree. He prohibited the practice 
and abolished an institution which had for many decades been 
obsolete. 
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It was the legendary Francesca Cnzzoni who represented the 
sum total of peevishness, viciousness, naughtiness and caprice a 
prima donna was capable of. She was small and stoutish, simple- 
minded, illiterate, unattractive and wanting In taste. But her voice 
was of a unique, ethereal beauty, it had a vast compass of unin 
terrupted, clear and powerful notes and her mode of delivery 
surpassed in expression and soulfulness all contemporary singing. 

Her extravagance got her into a debtor's prison, and onl? 
through the readiness of the prison's governor, who gave her 
permission to give concerts from time to time, and thus repay 
her debts, did she get out. 

She was Handel's top star, which certainly does not mean that 
these two obstinate and self-willed characters got on well together. 
The opposite was the case and on one occasion the composer 
almost became a murderer on her account. 

It was during the rehearsals to Handel's Otfone 9 and La 
Ciizzoni was in one of her highly capricious moods. Handel 
she should sing the aria *Falsa Immagine* as he 
wished it. She refused, and the resulting discussion ended with an 
all-in fight, in the course of which the gigantic Handel seized the 
prima donna, lifted her high up in mid-air and carried her 
to a window with the apparent intention of throwing her out. 
Only the swift intervention of some bystanders prevented a 
catastrophe. The enraged composer put the lady down and 
shouted through the hall, "I know very well aat you, Madame, 
are ze devil incarnate but believe you me: I am Bekebub, ze 
prince of devils!** 



One of the immortal affairs in the operatic history of Paris is 
with the name Cnivelli. It happened in 1854, and for 
six it was the hottest scandal in the whole world, a 

everybody's breath. 

Jeanne OtuvelB was the most popular prima donna the 

for many years; whenever she sang Valentine in 

Lfs the was packed; her beauty, her powerful 

her entrancing singing made her the idol of Paris. One 

she to appear at a rehearsal of VerdFs I Vespri 

an open just then in preparation. Active inquiries in 
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many quarters yielded no result she had left her flat without 
mentioning the fact that she did not Intend to return and despite 
diligent searching she remained undlscoverable. 

The papers, at first only In Paris, but very soon in the other 
European capitals, took up the news. Parliaments and embassies 
intervened, music-hall comedians made It their favourite topic, 
and the Strand Theatre in London even produced a farce on the 
subject called Where's Crmdli? 

Giuseppe Verdi, the most Injured party (the premiere of Hs 
opera had, of course, been Indefinitely postponed), bore his fate 
with utter equanimity. He followed with great amusement the 
various reports that CruvelH had been seen in Frankfort, Germany, 
one day, Chicago, U.S.A., the next, and Moscow, Russia, the 
third. The scandal reached its climax when the management of 
the Opera announced their intention of suing the vanished 
prima donna for 100,000 francs damages. Again the headlines 
blamed up, the reports rivalled each other in fabulous inventions, 
and then one November morning the stage-door of the Op6ta 
was violently torn open, and past the dumbfounded door 
keeper, the surprised ballet girls, choristers, M~r$ptitmw 
and secretaries, La Cruveffi walked straight into the head 
office. 

She explained to the director that she had been on what she 
insisted in calling a "pre-poned honeymoon" with her fiance, a 
Count Vigier, She had, before she left, given explicit Instructions 
to her personal maid to inform the management. The girl, how 
ever, had at first forgotten to forward the message, and kter on* 
when the scandal developed, would not dare to admit her negli 
gence. Having been rather . . . well, rather pleasantly occupied, 
Madame herself did not read any newspapers, and was therefore 
entirely unaware of the whole aSatt. 

Highly satisfied with so convincing an explanation, the 
director embraced his recovered star, quashed the action for 
damages and gave instant orders to proceed with the 
of Verdi's opera. 

When Jeanne Cruvelli reappeared It was, of course, in hex 
star part as Valentine in LesHqgiwMfr. The words with which die 
heroine In this opera is greeted by the Queen referred 
indiscreetly to the prima donna's escapade, "Tell me, dear, the 
result of your adventurous enterpriser 

The packed house, after a moment of mimbecl silence* 
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grasped the situation and gave Cruvelli, amidst bursting laughter, 
an ovation never before heard in the precincts of that famous 
house. 



Jean de Reszke, the great tenor, belonged to a quite different 
species of singing stars: he did not consider sensational head 
lines and the blaring of top notes the chief object of an opera 
singer. One night while singing Raoul in Les Huguenots at the 
Metropolitan Opera he felt in radiant form and finished an ark 
with an improvised, clear and brilliant top D. 

A tremendous storm of applause greeted this superb feat. 
"Why all the fuss?" said de Resske. "A thing like that has 
nothing to do with singing: it's only acrobatics!" 



Chaliapin, too, in spite of all his star eccentricities was a 
genuine, great operatic artist. 

One day when he decided to sing the role of Basilio in a new 
production of Rossini's Barbfere a colleague asked him: "Why do 
you bother with it? It's such a small part!" 

"Small part?" Chaliapin replied. "No, my friend. There is no 
such thing as a small part to a great artist and to a small artist 
there are no great parts!" 



A famous German prima donna sang, with Hans Richter 
conducting, the great FideKo aria at a Covent Garden rehearsal 
Having arrived at a brilliant top note, the lady decided to stay 
there for a while. Richter, without taking the slightest notice of 
her mannerism, went on with his own tempo. The lady stopped. 
ci You may have noticed, Doctor Richter, that I am making a 
fermata on the top note!" 

<C A fetmata?" Richter inquired. C< I cannot see any fermata in 
&e score." 

CC I know that, Dr. Richter; still, I am making itP 



THE POOR ONES 

WEBER 




Schubert sold a song for a shilling Weber sold 
concerto, a symphony and six sonatfs for . 
the income of a minor official 

THE RICH ONES 

PADEREWSKI 





Wagner discarded his wife, Minna, to make Mathilde Wesendonck (who 

was his inspiration for Isolde] his mistress. A few years later he detached 

Cosima von Billow from her husband and married her 
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COMPOSERS AND KINGS 



A musical soiree at Brighton 
(GEORGE IV and ROSSINI) 




GEORGE I in his royal barge listening to Handel's Water Musk 



FINALE 




Chopin: died 17 October, 1849. Johann Strauss: died 3 July, i 
Verdi: died 27 January, 1901. Rossini: died 13 November, 18 
Wolf: died 22 February, 1903. Brahms: died 3 April, 1897 
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Richter put down his baton. "My dear kdy, if Beethoven 
would have vished a fermata he would have make a fermata, 
Beethoven have not make a fermata so we not make a fermata 1 
You understand? Yes-no?" 



Gustav Mahler rehearsed Tristan in Vienna. 

Eric Schmedes, the tenor, tried violently to act during the 
death scene. "What's all that?" shouted Mahler. "Leave out all 
the gestures and gesticulations, and just sing in time: one-two- 
three, one-two-three 1" 

"But I've got to act somehow haven't I?" protested 
Schmedes. 

"No, you have not! One-two-three, one-two-three, one-two- 
three. . . ?' 



The story of the life, work and death of Enrico Caruso is 
crammed with the most incredible coincidences, miracles and 
toss-ups. It is a vast panorama of poverty and wealth, of failure 
and triumph; a Shakespearean drama complete with clowns. 

He had an extremely kte start in life. Not until his kte twenties 
did he appear on the stage; he began as a baritone and three 
years kter was the world's greatest tenor. Up to his middle 
twenties he starved, he earned some money as a choir-boy, an 
apprentice to a locksmith and fountain-maker, and a busker in 
the streets of Naples. In the course of his last eighteen years he 
made about one and a half million pounds. 

Heinrich Conried, general manager of the *Met/, who had 
brought him to New York on the strength of a gramophone 
record, handed him a contract where the space for Ms sakry 
was left open, "You fill it in yourself, Caruso/* Conried said. 
"I can't pay you as much as you deserve, but at least I try to 
pay you as much as you want!'* And so Caruso put in a figure, 
but the contract promptly came back with Caruso's figure 
doubled. The singer looked incredulously at the agreement. 
"No, no! I couldn't take that much. I would be too nervous 
to sing!" he said. 

K 
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Connects successor, Gatti-Casazza, called him "the least 
expensive artist under my management. And he remains it," 
the impresario added, "whatever sum you pay to him!" 

Up to 1919 nearly half a million pounds had been paid to him 
in record royalties: in 1920 alone he netted 100,000 from the 
same source. For a concert in Buenos Aires he was paid 2,000. 
Whenever he decided to go on a concert tour he could, with the 
greatest ease, make 20,000 within a fortnight. 

His voice had the unusually wide compass of two and a half 
octaves, starting from the low G. Once in Philadelphia during a 
performance of La Roheme, the bass who sang the part of Colline 
lost his voice in the kst act. "Non fa niente!" said Caruso, and 
took over, singing the bass aria, the famous 'Coat Song', as it 
had never before been sung. 

As an operatic actor he was unsurpassed, and only by 
Ghaliapin equalled. Singing to him was a joy and a necessity. 
He hardly ever cancelled a performance. At the Metropolitan 
Opera he sang for the first time on 23 November, 1903, and the 
notices were far from enthusiastic; he was blamed for a 
"tiresome Italian mannerism'*, but before the season had ended 
he was a legend, and the biggest star the Met. had ever had. 
He sang all over the world. On the night of the great earthquake 
he even sang in San Francisco. 

If he hadn't been endowed with one of the most glorious 
voices the world had ever heard, he would still have been famous 
as a cartoonist. Yet Caruso was prouder of his achievements 
as a draughtsman than of all his triumphs as a singer. He never 
troubled to keep any of the most flattering notices he received 
for his Radamfes, Eleazar, Rodolfo or J^g0/<?#0-duke, but the 
smallest newspaper item that referred to his drawings he would 
carry with him for months and display on every occasion. One 
day Mark Twain gave a dinner for all the well-known cartoonists 
of New York. Not to have been invited was a heavy blow for 
Caruso. He brooded over it for days and then he said resignedly, 
**Well, maybe Mr. Twain knows of me only as a tenor. . . ." 

He had a loud infectious laugh, and he liked to kugh, but he 
never kughed more heartily than at one of those monster charity 
concerts in New York during World War L He had just sung 
his arias and had received an enthusiastic ovation from the 
crowded house. At that very moment Al Jolson, blackfeced and 
with rolling eyes, came on to the stage, proceeded right down to 
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the footlights, and proclaimed in his most self-assured manner, 
"Folks, you ain't heard nuffin* yet. . . ." 

On 24 December, 1920, Caruso sang Eleazar in La ]wm at 
the 'Met.*; it was his 6oyth and last appearance there. Seven 
months later, only forty-eight years old, he died at the Hotel 
Vesuvius in Naples. 



Maria "I am the only prima donna in the world who eats 
potatoes" Jeritza was playing Carmen at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Edward Johnson was Don Jose. Suddenly, in the fourth 
act, one of the horses which was drawing Escamillo's carriage 
entirely forgot its decorum. Not showing any respect for the 
bejewelled ladies in the boxes, nor for the musical enthusiasts up 
in the galleries, it released its feelings with great aplomb all over 
the stage. 

Came the last scene of the opera: Don Jose drew his dagger 
and plunged it right into Carmen's faithless heart. But Carmen 
made no arrangements to fall down. Johnson stabbed her again, 
whispering, "Come on, fall dead!" But the prima donna would 
not move. "Whafs the matter with you?" the tenor inquired, 
stabbing her all the time. "Aren't you going to die tonight?" 

And La Jeritza, looking contemptuously round the stage, 
whispered back, "No certainly not, unless you find me first a 
clean spot somewhere!" 



With the arrival of Arturo Toscanini there entered the 
precincts of the 'Met. 5 a new kind of star: the conductor. 

When he started his famous reorganization of that institution, 
his contract stipulated explicitly that he should reign absolutely 
and without interference from anybody, solely responsible to his 
artistic conscience. 

He rehearsed the rather dishevelled orchestra by day and 
night, sparing no one. He shouted at the men, abused and 
insulted them until one day they had had enough of it, and sent 
a deputation up to Gatti-Casazza to complain about some of the 
maestro's particularly tough and hurtful expressions. 
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"Well," Inquired the general manager, "what has actually 
happened?" 

"He called us names, sir." 

"Names? What sort of names?" 

The leader of the delegation dropped his voice and gave 
some stunning examples of Toscanini's encyclopaedic knowledge 
of Italian, French, English, Spanish and German abuse. 

"Oh? Is that all?" was GattFs surprised answer. "Boys, you 
should hear what he calls me. . . ." 



Second only to the Toscanini-lore, the legend of Sir Thomas 
Beecham reveals a great, kind-hearted gentleman, a most brilliant 
musician, a stupendous wit, and a critic, observer and philosopher 
of no mean proportions. One night (at the height of a Covent 
Garden season) when Neville Cardus had had dinner with him, 
Lady Cunard rang up and implored Beecham not to rely on his 
memory the next night, adding he had better use a score when 
conducting Gotferdammerung with all its "intricate rhythmical 
changes'*. 

"My dear Emerald," replied Sir Thomas, "you are utterly 
mistaken; there are no rhythmical changes in Gotterdammermg. 
It just goes on from half past five till midnight like a damned 
old cart-horse." 

And of course he conducted without a score, as usual 
relying on his incredible memory. Once while working in his 
Covent Garden office, the telephone rang, and the stage director 
informed Mm the evening's conductor had had a nervous 
collapse and was unable to perform his duty. Beecham agreed 
to take over, went to his dressing-room, changed, and a few 
minutes later entered the orchestra pit. "We are doing the 
Zauberfiote tonight, I presume?" he asked the leader. "No, no!" 
warned the man. "It's the Seraglio., Sir Thomas!" "My dear 
fellow, you amaze me!" And merrily he mounted the stand, 
closed the score and began the overture. 

He loves opera, but there is nothing more annoying to him 
than a second-rate performance. When he visited Hitler's Germany 
he attended a performance of Figaro in Berlin. The musical 
dignitaries of the Third Reich who shared his box were slightly 
embarrassed when during the first act they heard his loud 
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snoring. ec But, Sir Thomas/' one of the gentlemen said, deeply 
hurt, "we understood that Mozart was your favourite!" Beecham 
opened his eyes. "Only when I conduct him myself," he said, and 
went back to sleep. 

One day a Czech conductor had to cancel his visit to London, 
and it fell to Beecham to take over a revival of Smetana's bartered 
'Stride an opera less known to him than to all the other partici 
pants in that artistic event. He became visibly nervous and 
stubborn. At that moment the undaunted Richard Tauber, who 
sang the tenor part, stepped forward and said to the conductor: 
"Sir Thomas, I have to apologize for all of us and to ask you to 
be patient with us. We are terribly handicapped. We have all 
sung this opera for twenty years and only today did we find out 
that up till now we have done it the wrong way. You must not 
blame us. We just need a little time to unlearn!" Beecham 
looked at Tauber, then he laughed, and invited him to spend the 
week-end with him and help him study the score. 



Composer, librettist, singer, conductor the world of opera 
would not be complete without one or two members of what 
Ernest Newman calls the "melancholy profession": the critics. 

There was Samuel Langford, music critic of the Manchester 
Guardian^ who (so Neville Cardus tells us) once attended a perfor 
mance of Parsifal, and as the evening wore on he became more 
and more restless and bored. Suddenly he turned to Cardus and 
said, "The only wise man around here is old Amfortas he's 
brought his bed with him!" 

Dr. Eduard Hanslick was the mighty arbiter of music in 
Vienna for half a century, and unchallenged holder of all the 
world records in professional misjudging of composers and their 
works. He, for instance, called Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto 
"music which one can hear stink". 

He was personally a charming, highly cultured gentleman, 
generous and kind-hearted, a bon wveur* His tragedy was that he, 
who was supposed to make his readers understand the revolu 
tionary development in music during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, had a personal musical taste that was far 
behind his time. The Aubers and Boleldieus were Ms idols, and 
he was up against Wagner and Strauss. His readers admired the 
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elegance of his writing, but they felt that he was fighting a lost 
battle. And perhaps he felt it himself, and this depressive feeling 
converted itself into an uncontrollable, bitter malice. 

His pet aversion was Wagner. He considered the Tannhduser 
overture "unpleasant and meaningless, tasteless and trivial". 
And he hit Wagner right at his weakest point when he main 
tained, "He shares the clumsiness, as far as the mastery of 
symphonic forms is concerned, with his arch-enemy Meyerbeer." 

He did not favour Brahms because he realized his greatness, 
but because he saw in him the antipope to Wagner. Brahms' 
works meant as little to him as all the other contemporary 
music. After hearing the first performance of the Piano Quintet 
he wrote to his colleague Heuberger, "I could hardly bear to 
listen to it to the end he bores me stiff!" But, of course, in his 
next article he praised the new work. 

"It says much for the intrinsic value of Brahms* music," 
writes Ernest Newman, "that it made its way as it did in Vienna 
in spite of the fact that Hanslick bestowed his approval on it!" 

Wagner realized Hanslick's immense power, and in later 
years tried cautiously to influence him favourably. At the Vienna 
premiere of Tristan mdlsolde, after the second act, he sent a mutual 
friend to sound Hanslick about his impression, 

<r Well, Herr Professor," the friend inquired, "how do you 
like it?" 

"Many things," HansEck replied, "I rather like and many I 
just don't like!" 

"What, for instance," the friend kept on asking, "don't you 
like?" 

Hanslick thought for an instant. "For instance the music!" 
he said ponderously. 



CHAPTER NINE 

OF EMPERORS, KINGS, PRINCES AND DWARFS 

In which musicians are observed in situations 
not always advantageous to them* 



"^\ /T OZART," Philip Hale once remarked, "was unfortunate 
|\/ 1 in his emperors." 

JL V JL True indeed and he was not the only musician* 
either, to suffer from royal disfavour and unkindness. But to be 
quite fair: were there not at least as many emperors who were 
unfortunate in their composers, though their misfortune was 
usually easier to endure and had far less decisive repercussions? 

Musicians in front of princes are often found to be haughty, 
tactless and stubborn, and sometimes cringing, meek and time 
serving. The ones who have poise enough to be natural and 
unaffected are exceptional rarities. 

Farinelli, the greatest of the castrati-singers, was certainly one 
of them. In 1736 on a concert tour through Spain he was called 
to the royal court. The Queen, a most intelligent and enlightened 
woman, determined to cure her husband, King Philip V, of 
ceaseless melancholic depressions, asked the fabulous singer to 
perform for the monarch. Farinelli obliged with four of his 
sweetest songs -and, as if by magic, the King changed. The 
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retiring, shy man became interested in music, in world affairs, in 
Ms life and in his wife. 

The singer was rewarded in a truly royal way: he received a 
pension of 50,000 francs a year under the condition that he 
would never again appear in public, and every night would sing 
for the King the same four songs which he sang when His 
Majesty heard him the first time. And so for ten years Farinelli 
repeated (3,600 times) his small repertoire, night after night 
waiting for the King of Spain to find his sleep. 

When Philip died, Ferdinand VI, his successor, kept the clever, 
unassuming man at court. He even made him First Favourite, a 
position with rank above all ministers. Ferdinand's successor 
ended all that. He asked Farinelli in a polite but firm way to quit 
Spain, leaving him his pension provided that he never again set 
foot on Spanish territory. 

After twenty-three years of court service, Farinelli went back 
to Italy and lived there in a castle which he had built himself, 
and which, apparently as a compliment to his London admirers, 
he had called "Follia Inglese", until in 1782, seventy-eight years 
old, he died. 



Rossini, the impeccable man of the world, was another one 
of the small band of musicians who associated with princes in a 
free, easy-going way, and who in turn was treated by them as 
their equal. 

One night when visiting the Opera the Emperor Napoleon 
III noticed the composer in an opposite box. For a long time he 
had been eager to meet him, and so he dispatched an equerry to 
ask him to his box. Rossini came, and apologized for not being 
in evening dress as he had not been prepared for the honour of 
being presented to His Majesty. "Do me the honour of sitting 
next to me, maestro Rossini," replied Napoleon HI, "and please 
remember that ceremony is unnecessary between emperors." 



King George IV, who fancied himself a patron of music and 
the possessor of a melodious bass voice, learned one day that the 
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great Rossini had arrived in London. He immediately asked Mm 
to Buckingham Palace, and suggested that they sing some 
operatic duets together. 

Rossini came, and the two stoutish gentlemen, both lovable, 
pathetic extroverts, soon found that they had many things in 
common: their joy of life, epicureanism, gluttony and, of course, 
their predilection for music. They withdrew to the piano and 
sang with great gusto a buffo number from Rossini's Cenermtola. 
Suddenly His Majesty interrupted the chant, "I am sorry, my 
dear Rossini, but I believe I have slipped up somewhere 1" 

"Sire," replied the composer with an ironic smile, "you have 
every right to do just as you please, and I shall be delighted to 
follow you, even to hell!" 



King Frederick II of Prussia was not only the vainest and 
keenest of all musical amateurs (as long as he had his teeth he 
practised the flute four times a day), but also an inveterate 
celebrity-hunter. 

Bach's son, Philip Emanuel, one of Frederick's court 
musicians, had told the King so much about Ms father that an 
invitation was sent to Leipzig asking the old Cantor to come to 
Potsdam and perform at court. When in the afternoon of 7 May, 
1747, the guest arrived, the King was just about to play a flute 
solo at one of Ms daily concerts when he turned to the assembled 
court and said, "Gentlemen, old Bach has come !" 

The concert was interrupted, and Bach, who had not even 
time to change Ms clothes, was led into the King's presence. His 
Majesty showed Mm proudly Ms collection of ancient and 
modern keyboard instruments and invited Mm to try them out. 
Bach obliged, and gave a stunning example of Ms virtuosity as 
pkyer and improviser, Frederick was enchanted. He treated Ms 
guest with princely honours, and made much of Mm through 
out Ms stay in Potsdam in every way. Before the composer left 
for Leipzig he asked the King to give Mm a theme on wHcfa, in 
memory of Ms visit, he could build up a "musical offering". 

Frederick felt Mghly flattered by such authoritative recog 
nition of Ms musicality. He wrote down with Ms own hand a 
theme, out of wMch Bach later formed one of Ms most ingenious 
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masterpieces, the 'Musikalische Opfer'. As a reminder of his 
Potsdam days he dedicated it to the King. 



And this is the history of another musical masterpiece, 
inspired by another ruler. When Beethoven finished work on his 
Third Symphony he inscribed the title page: 

Sinfonia grande 
1804 in August 

GESCHRIEBEN AUF BONAPARTE 
del 

SlGNOR LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN 

Op. 55 

He had the score beautifully copied. At the top of the first 
page he wrote the word "Buonaparte" and at the bottom "Luigi 
van Beethoven". In this form he intended to send the new Opus 
to his hero, the First Consul, soldier of the revolution, smasher of 
petty kingdoms, liberator of the free Spirit. 

One morning Beethoven's pupil, Ferdinand Ries, stormed 
into the room with the news that Bonaparte had declared himself 
emperor. Beethoven at first was speechless, he looked angrily 
down at the floor, then he flew into a fory and roared: "Is he too 
nothing but an ordinary man? Now he will put himself above all 
mortals and become a tyrant!" 

He then leapt over to the table where the copy of the new 
symphony was lying, tore the title page into pieces, threw it 
down on the floor and trampled on it like a madman, cursing and 
swearing all the time. 

Later he erased from the original score the words "Geschrie- 
ben auf Bonaparte", and when in 1806 the work went to the 
printer, he called it: 

SINFONIA EROICA 

PER FESTEGGIARE LA MEMORIA 

BI UN EROE. 

Many years kter, when working on the Missa Sokmnis, 
Beethoven heard the news of Napoleon's death at St. Helena. 
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He stopped short for a moment, and, looking into the far distance, 
he said quietly, "I wrote the proper music for that catastrophe 
some twenty years ago!" 



Napoleon's musical taste was surprising. He heartily detested 
noise; he preferred string instruments to the blaring brass, and a 
tender pianissimo to the most brilliant forte. His court orchestra 
was ordered to pky soft, pleasant, unexciting music, preferably 
by Paisiello, Martini or Haydn. 

His favourite composer was the Neapolitan Niccold 
Zingarelli, maestro di capella of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. One 
day Napoleon had commanded that, in honour of his son the 
King of Rome, a festive Te Deum should be sung at the Chapel. 
Zingarelli, an ardent Italian patriot, refused to take part in it, he 
was sacked on the spot, arrested and taken to Paris. 

But the Emperor, either because the case was safe enough, or 
to show off his clemency, or because he was genuinely fond of 
ZingarellFs music, pardoned him, set him free, and even gave 
him a pension. In addition Zingarelli was commissioned to 
compose a Mass for the Imperial Chapel; a Mass that should not 
last longer than twenty minutes, and should not contain any 
disturbingly noisy passages. On hearing the new work Napoleon 
was so charmed with it that he bestowed on the composer a gift 
of 6,000 ducats. 

Cherubini tried in vain to improve Napoleon's taste in music. 
"No, Cherubini," the Emperor told him, "I well believe that 
you are a genius but your music is too loud for me!" 

"And I beg to be allowed to remark," Cherubini replied, 
"that Your Majesty knows no more about music than I do about 
a battle!" 



Yes, there were some proud men of music who never hid 
their thoughts, and called a spade a spade, even in front of 
princes. 

Hector Berlioz wrote his Requiem for the vastest orchestral 
force ever employed: one hundred strings, fifty brass instru 
ments, quadruple wood-wind, a host of percussion players, 
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sixteen drums, and 200 voices. ("He is an immense nightingale/* 
said Heinrich Heine, "a krk as big as an eagle!") 

Well, one day Berlioz was presented to the King of Prussia. 
"So you, monsieur," His Majesty began, with a slightly ironical 
undertone, "are the extraordinary composer who always writes 
for five hundred pkyers !" 

"Alas/* replied Berlioz, deadly serious, "Your Majesty is 
utterly misinformed. At times I have written for only four 
hundred and fifty!" 



Queen Elizabeth I once in church sent a verger up to Dr. 
Christopher Tye, the famous court organist, with the message 
that that morning he had pkyed decidedly out of tune. 

"Tell Her Majesty," replied the good Doctor, "that, by her 
leave, this morning her ears were decidedly out of tune!" 



When Paderewski pkyed before Nicholas IT, Tsar of all 
Russias, the monarch remarked after the concert how pleased he 
was that a Russian should achieve such fame in the musical world. 

"I am not a Russian, Your Majesty," said Paderewski coldly, 
"I am a Pole!" 

He was never again heard in Russia. 



Josef It, the most kind-hearted of all the Hapsburgs, dropped 
Mozart after an unnecessary and highly undiplomatic remark the 
composer made. 

"My dear Mozart," the Emperor said, after hearing Die 
"EMtfuhrung aus dem Serail y "it's certainly a very charming opera, 
but I believe it is a bit too subtle for our ears. There are too 
many notes in your score!" 

"I beg Your Majesty's pardon," replied Mozart, "but there 
are just as many notes in my score as are necessary!" 

"I am sure," said the Emperor, dismissing Mozart and 
finishing the conversation, "you should be the best judge of that !" 
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Liszt could sometimes be unbelievably rude to crowned 
heads, but even he surpassed himself in studied affectation and 
premeditated tactlessness when he played at the Hofburg in 
Vienna for the first (and only) time. It still remains a major 
mystery why he was not thrown out of the old Imperial Palace. 

The Empress Anna Caroline, wife of Ferdinand I of Austria, 
insisted on meeting Liszt, the legendary virtuoso and kdy- 
killer. Her kind husband, not quite sure about Liszt's antecedents, 
consulted his Minister of Police, and this man, Sedlnitzky, who 
controlled an extensive net of spies all over Europe, went to 
work to collect all the necessary evidence. "Liszt" (the police 
report informed His Majesty) "appears to be a highly insig 
nificant person, apart from his piano-playing. He associated 
himself in Paris with sinister characters, mostly Polish and 
German emigrants, and some years ago caused a considerable 
scandal by eloping with the Countess Marie d'Agoult. At the 
present moment, after having discarded the Countess and 
leaving her with three children (and after a slight Interlude with 
the infamous Lola Montez), he is starting a new and likewise 
scandalous afiair with the Princess Sayn-WIttgenstein. On the 
other hand one must admit that Liszt has contributed huge 
sums of money for the victims of a catastrophic inundation of 
the Danube, and that the recent erection of the Beethoven monu 
ment in Bonn is in great part due to him. As, however, the said 
gentleman is of Hungarian extraction, and therefore inclined 
to rebellious demonstrations, caution should be exercised/* 

Ferdinand read carefully through the memorandum and 
then he decided, in spite of everything, to comply with the 
Empress's wish, and to invite Liszt to pky at court. 

Liszt, all through this concert, was nervous and irritated, 
obviously waiting for an opportunity to explode. Suddenly, 
while playing, he noticed that his Imperial host made a remark 
to his wife. He stopped, and with his head lowered remained 
silent. "What is the matter, Herr Liszt?" inquired His Majesty. 

Liszt looked arrogantly straight Into his eyes, and said, 
"When the masters speak, Your Majesty, the servants must be 
silent!" 

Hardly had the gathering recovered from their shock when 
liszt announced that as his next Item he would play the *R&k6czy 
March*, the battle-tune of the anti-Hapsburg Hungarian rebels, 
performance of which was considered high treason in Austria. 
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The kdies and gentlemen of the court, numb with terror, 
listened with embarrassment to the dangerous music. There 
was not the slightest sign of appkuse after Liszt had finished. 
Only the Emperor (whom his people called The Benign) got 
up from his seat, and said: "Thank you, Herr Liszt That was 
most enjoyable indeed. Will you do me a favour and repeat 
your last number. You see, I so rarely have the chance to hear 
this wonderful march!" 



The good Emperor Ferdinand was an ardent lover of music. 
One day Leopold von Meyer, a fashionable but utterly untamed, 
wild pianist, whose showy tricks had made him famous, played 
at the Hof burg. 

"Splendid, splendid, Herr von Meyer/* the Emperor remarked 
after the concert. "I congratukte you! You know, in my day 
I have heard the great Hummel . . ." 

(Meyer smiled most gratified.) 

"... I have heard Thalberg . . ." 

(Meyer beamed compkcently.) 

". . . and I have even heard Franz Liszt . . ." 

(At this point Meyer nearly burst with pride.) 

". . . but," the Emperor continued, "never in my whole life 
have I seen anybody at the piano sweat as you did!" 



Another Hapsburg ruler, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
had two famous encounters with young musicians of her time. 

One day, whilst looking out of a window in Schonbrunn, 
she noticed some choirboys of St. Stephen's, apparently on an 
outing with their preceptor, ascending the scaffold that still 
surrounded the newly-built pakce. One of them, a boy of nine, 
with the skill of an experienced tree-climber, took platform after 
"pktfotm by storm, until suddenly, reaching a window, he found 
himself face to &ce with Her Majesty. 

The great kdy (herself a mother of sixteen children), deadly 
terrified, ordered the boy down, and called out to the speedily 
approaching master, "Take this little scoundrel as quick as you 
can, sir, and give Mm instantly a jolly good thrashing!" The 
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imperial command was accurately and thoroughly executed 
that very same day. 

Precisely thirty-two years later Maria Theresa risked Esterhdza, 
and was entertained by Prince Nicholas in a sumptuous, truly 
Magyar way. The festivities reached their highest point when 
the Prince's famous Kapellmeister., Joseph Haydn, conducted 
the first performance of a symphony that he had composed and 
named in honour of the exalted visitor. 

The Empress was delighted with the charming work and 
asked her host to present Haydn. After she had congratulated 
the composer and thanked him, Haydn respectfully remarked 
that it was not the first time he had been in Her Majesty's presence 
and then he told her the story of their Schonbrunn encounter. 

Maria Theresa laughed heartily. "Well my dear Haydn, I 
am sincerely delighted that the thrashing had such an excellent 
effect!" 

And she graciously gave him her hand to kiss. 



Mozart met the Empress when he was six years old. In 1762 
father Mozart arrived in Vienna with Ms two children, Wolfi 
and Nannerl, from Salzburg, and hardly a month had passed 
before they became the sensation of the town. They gave con 
certs, and played at the houses of the aristocracy, and then one day 
an imperial command invited them to appear before Her Majesty. 
A gorgeous carriage, drawn by two snow-white "Lippizaner" 
horses, brought them to the palace of Schonbrunn, and there, 
in an intimate, red and gold drawing-room, the divine child 
played the harpsichord to die Empress. 

After the concert, Wolfi Mozart, well aware of his success, 
and the importance of his Imperial audience, put his little hands 
around Maria Theresa's neck, and started kissing her. The 
Empress smilingly kissed Mozart back and invited father and 
children to partake in a homely Jause with hot chocolate, whipped 
cream and plenty of exquisite pastries. 

For the next four weeks the court carriage called every day 
for Wolfi and Nannerl; they soon became great friends with the 
little princes and princesses, they shared their toys and blustered 
with them arotind the pakce. 

Once Mozart slipped on the polished floor and having 
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hurt a most tender spot of his little body started to cry. But the 
young Princess Marie Antoinette ran towards him, picked him 
up, and dried his tears. Wolfi looked at her. "Thank you," he 
said, "thank you, Mitzerl, you are very kind to me and I 
promise when I grow up, I shall marry you . . . 1" 

(Of course he did not keep his promise, though one is inclined 
to think that in the end it might have been far better for both of 
them if Marie Antoinette had become Frau Mozart instead of 
Queen of France. . . .) 



A year later Mozart was presented at Versailles. He pkyed 
on a golden harpsichord there in front of Madame Pompadour 
and the entire court. But the polite, lukewarm appkuse at the 
end of the little concert must have disappointed him he might 
also have remembered his trick with the Austrian Empress any 
way, he looked at the kdy in the pkce of honour, and without 
hesitation began to repeat his Viennese performance. 

He put his little hands around the neck of Madame la Mar 
quise, and tried to kiss her. But Jeanne Pompadour did not 
understand children and with one gruff movement she pushed 
Mozart away. 

He looked at her defiantly. "Who are you that does not want 
to kiss me/' he said. "Don't you know that the Empress has 
kissed me?" 

Pompadour did not wince. She looked the insolent child up 
and down and left the room. 



When towards the end of his life Anton Bruckner was made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of Emperor Francis Joseph, 
he applied for an audience to thank His Majesty submissively for 
the honour he had graciously bestowed upon Mm. 

Ckd in an uncomfortable tail-coat, stiff colkr and white tie, 
the composer stood in front of Francis Joseph I. Highly confused 
he stammered the carefully prepared few words of thanks. 

The Emperor listened kindly. "It has given me great pleasure, 
my dear Doctor Bruckner," he said, "great pleasure, and if there 
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is anything eke on your mind, just tell me whether I can do 
something for you!" 

It was, of course, just a friendly gesture, but old Bruckner 
quickly seized his great chance. Without a moment's hesitation 
he asked the Emperor for the one thing that, more than anything 
else, troubled him. "Yes, Your Majesty, oh, please, could you 
just once drop a hint to this awful Doctor Hanslick you know, 
the music critic of the New Freie Presse and tell him not to pan 
me all the time I" 



Gustav Mahler once won the day against the entire Viennese 
court. As the director of the Imperial Opera he was con 
fidentially asked to engage a certain singer in whose future 
career a Hapsburg archduke was highly interested. Mahler 
auditioned the lady and replied to Prince Montenuovo, the 
Court Chamberlain, that for artistic reasons he felt unable to 
proceed with the engagement. 

Montenuovo tried it again; this time appealing to Mahler 
as a man of the world, and suggesting that His Majesty, the 
Emperor himself, knew about the delicate affair, and had con 
sented to an engagement. 

"Prince Montenuovo/* said Mahler, **I am a servant of 
His Majesty, and if His Majesty commands me, I shall have to 
obey." 

The Court Chamberlain reported to the Emperor. Francis 
Joseph smiled, looked benignly over his glasses, and said, 
"Come, come, Montenuovo, I shall certainly never command 
such a thing!" 

And the young kdy never entered the stage door of the 
Opera House. 



In the Schumann menage Clara was always the celebrated, 
world-famous virtuoso, spoilt and adored by everyone, and 
Robert passed only as her husband, an inevitable appendage. 

Once after a brilliant soiree at the house of Prince Friedrich 
of Hohenzollem, the couple were presented to the royal host, 
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who prided himself on his talent and understanding of music. 
He overwhelmed Clara with the most flattering compliments, 
and assured her again and again how beautifully she had 
played. Then, just to oblige her, he turned to Robert, C Well, 
and you, sir, what about you: are you also musical?" 

Schumann blushed, but he answered modestly in the affir 
mative. "Oh, really?" said the Prince. "And what instrument, 
may I ask, do you play?" 



"The one pleasant English home where one really feels at 
one's ease!" That was how Mendelssohn described Buckingham 
Palace. 

Prince Albert used to practise daily; he played the organ 
passably, he sang in a male quartet (his partners being three of 
the greatest singers of his time: Rubini, Lablache and Costa) 
and, as a result of his initiative, works like Schubert's great 
Symphony in C, Mendelssohn's Athalie> and excerpts from Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion and Wagner's Labengrin were played in 
England for the first time at Buckingham Pakce. 

Mendelssohn was invited there first in 1842. The young 
Queen sang a Ued by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, which, as he 
had to explain to Her Majesty with some embarrassment, was 
unfortunately not one of his works, but a composition by his 
sister Fanny. 

Five years kter the Queen again asked "dear Doctor Men 
delssohn" to give her the pleasure of his visit. On this occasion 
the composer delighted his royal hosts with more than two 
hours of piano-playing, after which tea was served. 

Just as Mendelssohn was about to take his leave, the Queen 
most graciously asked whether there was something she could 
do for the distinguished visitor. Indeed there was, the Herr 
Doktor admitted: would Her Majesty kindly permit him to see 
the five little princes and princesses? Victoria, of course, was 
delighted, and they proceeded to the nursery. They stayed with 
the children for some time, joking and laughing with them, and 
afterwards Mendelssohn he, too, was the proud father of five 
inquired into new methods of infant diet and clothing. The 
Qiieen, for her part, asked some questions about developments 
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in this field in Germany, and after a further hour of extremely 
pleasing conversation the delighted composer left the "one 
pleasant English home". 



About fifty years later, after a Command Performance at 
Windsor Castle, Mr. Henry Wood (as he tells in his enchanting 
"My Ufe of Music) , the most English of all the English musicians, 
was presented to Her Majesty. 

"Thank you, Mr. Wood," the old kdy said, "thank you for 
playing the Good Friday music so beautifully. I enjoyed it very 
much." 

She then looked sharply at the conductor, and added, "Tell 
me, Mr. Wood, are you quite English because er you see, 
your appearance er is rather er unEnglish?" 



One night Jascha Heifetz pkyed at the Queen's Hall, London. 
It was one of the pre-war gak affairs, the house was crowded, 
and King George VI himself was in the royal box with Queen 
Elizabeth. At the end of the first part Heifetz bowed deeply 
towards Their Majesties, the Queen smiled graciously at him 
and Heifetz proudly smiled back. 

The next morning a messenger from Buckingham Palace 
arrived at Heifetz's hotel, and informed him that His Majesty 
wished to see him. Heifetz was terrified for a moment; then 
he pulled himself together and said, "TH come gladly, but believe 
me, sir, she smiled first!" 



In November 1936 Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra visited Germany. It was in the days 
when the Nazis (to mention finally the dwarfs) courted England, 
and desperately tried to impress her with their charm and 
hospitality. 

The opening concert of the tour took pkce in Berlin, and, 
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of course, Goebbels had arranged everything to perfection: 
the Filhrer with all his ministers, generals, diplomats and under- 
Fiihrers had arrived and the Third Reich displayed proudly all 
its cardboard gkmour. 

Needless to say every German radio station had been com 
manded to transmit the concert from beginning to end and 
so it happened that after the performance of Elgar's 'Enigma 5 
Variations, and above all the ear-splitting applause of the brilliant 
assembly, countless millions of listeners (as far as they under 
stood English) could clearly hear Beecham's whispered words 
to the orchestra, beautifully picked up by the microphone, 
cc Well, boys, the old bloke seems to like it!" 

After the concert Hitler received Sir Thomas, and (blissfully 
unaware of the radio incident) congratulated him on the excellent 
performance. "I would have been delighted/* he added, "to have 
come to London to take part in the Coronation festivities but 
of course you realize, Sir Thomas, my visit would put the English 
people to certain inconveniences. . . ." 

"Not at all, not at all, sir," replied Beecham in his most 
jovial manner. "There wouldn't be the slightest inconvenience 
for us. You see we in England leave everybody to do exactly as 
they please. . . ." 

Arriving in thirty-nine different cities, Beecham and the 
orchestra were thirty-nine times welcomed by thirty-nine gau- 
leiters, lord mayors and sturmbannfuhrers at thirty-nine stations. 

Each time, after being welcomed, Beecham made a different 
and highly appropriate speech (thirty-nine in all) and each time 
the highest Nazi dignitary present replied with exactly the same, 
well-chosen and prefabricated oration. 

"What an organization!" remarked Sir Thomas. "Does it 
need more to prove the definite superiority of the Teutonic 
mind!" 

One of the outcomes of the Philharmonic tour was Hitler's 
utterly mad idea of presenting to King Edward Vm as a corona 
tion gift a grandiose, entirely new production of Wagner's 
Lohengrin to be staged at Covent Garden during the coronation 
festivities. 

Von Ribbentrop was commanded to convey his Fuhrer's 
intention to His Majesty. The King was slightly embarrassed 
yes, of course, he remarked, he highly appreciated Herr 
Hitlers generosity, "But,, I hope, Your Excellency," he added 
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as an afterthought, "no one will expect me to go and see the 
show! You see: opera bores me to death I" 



In 1938 Mussolini had the anti-Jewish laws passed in the 
Italian parliament. 

Arthur Rubinstein at once dispatched his Order of the 
Italian Crown, with which some years before King Victor 
Emmanuel had decorated Mm in Rome. 

His reasons he explained in a personal letter to the Duce, 
signed "Arthur Rubinstein, Jewish pianist". 



At about the same time Toscanini took over the leadership 
of the newly organised, and certainly not yet first-class, Jewish 
Orchestra in Palestine. 

"Why do you do it?" somebody asked him. 

"P^r Vumanlth /" replied the maestro. 



April i, 1933, was Jew-baiting day in Berlin. Hitler had 
ordered the great boycott; heavily armed SS guards patrolled 
the city; shop windows were smashed; Jews were dragged out 
of their homes to be thrashed publicly, and an unprecedented 
dread had descended upon the city, and nobody dared to oppose 
the bloody terror. 

Nobody but Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

On that night there took pkce at the Berlin Staatmper a 
performance of Mozart's Zattberflote. A packed house listened 
enraptured to the solemn music and there was no outward sign 
of the tremendous suspense that prevailed aH around. The 
performance followed its normal course until in the second act 
Alexander Kipnis, the great bass singer and himself a Jew, 
stepped forward to the footlights, and in Ms part as Sarastro, 
with sincere, unconcealed emotion sang Ms ark: 

"In dusen bril'ff* Halkn, 

Wo Mmscb dm Mmsthn Kebt. . . /' 
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Hardly had the last note sounded when a storm of applause 
broke loose, such as the Staats&per never before had witnessed. 
Wave after wave, endless, ceaseless, demonstrative applause, the 
loud, eloquent protest against inhuman, hideous barbarity. 

Bernard Shaw once said that Mozart had given Sarastro 
the only music that would not sound out of place in the mouth 
of God. In Berlin, on i April, 1933, Sarastro had replied to 
Adolf Hitler. 



CHAPTER TEN 

THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL? 

In which we speak of want, privation and 
also of wealth and gluttony. 



MUSIC has them all, the rich ones and the poor ones, the 
fortunate ones with the Midas touch and the wretched 
ones who sweat and toil all through their lives and end 
up in the gutter. 

Palestrina, Lully, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Rossini, Wagner, 
Brahms, Massenet, Verdi, Puccini, Strauss, were well off, even 
rich. Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Berlioz, Tchaikovsky, FaUa, 
Bartok were poor, indigent: their average Incomes were com 
parable to those of some minor officials. Schubert and Mozart 
were starvelings. 

Of the 600 works Mozart wrote, only 70 were published 
while he was alive. He received for the full score of Figprv 
altogether 450 gulden (about 50), whereas Gluck, for his 
IpMgeme en Tauride y got the enormous sum of 16,000 livres 
(2,000). 

When the great Thomas Tallis, organist of Waltham Abbey, 
was pensioned, he received his salary, 20 shillings, and as a 
gratuity, to be paid but once, 20 shillings extra. 
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Handel (apart from house property and a valuable art col 
lection containing among other treasures two paintings by 
Rembrandt) left a fortune of 25,000. Bach's widow had to 
claim public charity, and died in a workhouse. 

Throughout his entire life Schubert, with all his gigantic 
output, earned 8,000 gulden, or 800; Brahms* estate amounted 
to 20,000. Verdi wrote his Aida on the invitation of the Khedive 
of Egypt, to celebrate the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
monarch rewarded him with a purse of 150,000 francs (10,000). 
At the time of his death the composer's total fortune consisted 
of 7,000,000 Ike, 350,000. 

Weber sold his publisher a piano concerto, a symphony and 
sk sonatas for 12; Dvorak received for his cantata The Spectre's 
Bride an advance of 2,000. (One day he wrote to his London 
publishers that he had read in the papers they had paid Gounod 
100,000 francs for an oratorio. "Don't pay him such immense 
sums he doesn't need it, and what would be left for me?") 

Rakhmaninov sold his famous Trelude in C sharp Minor* 
for 20: Richard Strauss got $10,000 for his 'Symphonia 
Domestica'. 

Johann Strauss sold the *Blue Danube' to his publisher, 
Spina, outright for 15 : Irving Berlin netted $300,000 in royal 
ties for his film 'Top Hat'. 

Bach, Mozart and Beethoven were stupendous and celebrated 
performers, but they never amassed fortunes by their virtuosity. 
Other composers often commanded considerable fees as virtuosos, 
conductors or (like Rimsky-Korsakov and Schoenberg) even as 
teachers. 

Anton Rubinstein on one American tour earned $40,000. 
Offered three times as much for a second visit, he refused 
because (although being the composer of a famous Ocean 
Symphony) he preferred looking at the sea to sailing on it. 

Paganini left 80,000; Johann Strauss, for conducting 
fifteen concerts in Boston, received $100,000. Paderewski, for 
a three months' tour in the United States once netted $250,000, 
and there was a single day in 1902 on which his opera Manru 
was performed at the Metropolitan Opera, New York, while he 
gave two concerts in Carnegie Hall. On that day he should have 
earned something in the neighbourhood of $25,000. His total 
life earnings were estimated at $10,000,000. 

Liszt, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Saint-Saens, Mahler, Ravel, 
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Rakhmaninov, Stravinsky, d' Albert, Busoni, Strauss were highly 
paid conductors or pianists, or both. Berlioz, Debussy and Wolf 
were music critics; Borodin was a scientist, Milhaud a pro 
fessional diplomat, and Sibelius (with Grieg, who had the same 
advantage) has perhaps been luckiest of them all, as for more than 
fifty years he has been recipient of a substantial state grant. 

Rossini, when he came to London, brilliantly exploited his 
popularity. With his wife he was invited to all the fashionable 
musical parties in town. He performed a song or two and often 
received as much as 300 for a single appearance. 

Which brings to mind a famous Fritz Kreisler story. A well- 
known Chicago heiress once invited him to a musical soirfa. 
"And what will your fee be, Mr. Kreisler?" the kdy inquired, 
not very tactfully. 

"Three thousand dollars," Kreisler's answer came like a shot. 

"That is perfectly all right, Mr. Kreisler," the kdy continued, 
"but, of course, it is understood that you will refrain from 
mixing with my guests." 

< *In that case, madame," Kreisler replied, undisturbed, 
"the fee will be only two thousand dollars !" 



All through the centuries great singers have always asked 
and obtained fantastic sakries. We are told that the great Faustina, 
friend of Handel and Bach, and wife of the composer Hasse, 
received for her London season in 1726 the unprecedented fee of 
2,000, and that Farinelli, eight years kter, quadrupled this sum. 
London has paid at all times top sakries to singers. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, Catalani netted 16,000 for a 
season, Pasta 3,700 for three months, and Malibran 5,000 for 
the same period. 

When the great Barnum took Jenny Lind to America he paid 
her the unheard-of fee of $1,000 for each appearance; but only a 
generation kter Adelina Patti had increased this sum fivefold. 

Patti adorned the opera and concert stage for fifty-six years. 
From her debut as "Little Miss Patti" at the Astor Pkce Opera 
House, New York, in 1850, to her farewell concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall, London, in 1906, Patti was the world's absolute, 
unchallenged queen of singing. Her salaries reached incredible, 
fabulous heights. Her usual fee for a concert was 1,000, "payable 
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at two o'clock on the day of the representation". In Buenos Aires 
she received during a short season of twenty-four performances 
.1,600 for each appearance. During the season 1888-1889 she 
earned 100,000 within eighteen months. 

Once when she asked $100,000 for a four weeks* tour through 
the United States, the manager exclaimed in utter despair, "Why, 
Miss Patti, even the President of the United States does not make 
that money!" "Well," Adelina replied calmly, "why don't you 
engage him?" 

Auber heard her in 1862. "She is amazing, truly amazing," 
the old man remarked. "I was just twenty years old throughout 
her performance, and that is exactly sixty years less than the 
truth!" 

During her American tours she travelled in a private railway 
car which had cost $60,000. Its walls were covered with valuable 
tapestries, its floor with rare Persian carpets. World-famous 
paintings and gorgeous furniture, including a white and gold 
piano, completed the princely arrangement. 

Melba, too, knew how to make big money and to force up 
her fees. For many years she stubbornly refused all offers from 
Oscar Hammerstein, the famous New York impresario, to 
appear at his Manhattan Opera House, and Hammerstein could 
not find out whether she really meant it or whether it was one 
of her clever manoeuvres to raise her salary. One day he appeared 
at the diva's hotel suite in Paris. 

"Look here, Miss Melba," he said, "I must have you! Here 
is the contract and here is the guarantee !" 

And with these words he put twenty-five new one-thousand- 
dollar bills on the table. "Take it or leave it, Miss Melba! Good 
day!" 

And Miss Melba took it. 



When that great American soprano Emma Abbott died in 
1891, only forty-one years old, she left a fortune of $2,000,000. 
Galli-Curci, for her 1918 New York season, received $168,000, 
and Shaliapin was paid $3,000 for each appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

After Caruso died, Gigli and Lauri-Volpi both considered 
themselves as Ms legitimate heirs and accordingly started to top 
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one another's salaries. The rivalry reached Its climax when 
one day the Metropolitan Opera wanted to renew VolpFs old 
contract. 

"I am determined/' the great tenor declared, "to sing only 
if my fee is bigger than that of Signor GigliP* The management 
was in a quandary. GIgli received $1,500 for each performance; 
If he found out that VolpFs fee was higher he would, of course, 
promptly demand an increase, whereupon Volpi again would 
ask for more. 

Eventually somebody hit on a simple Idea: would Signor 
Volpi be content with an increase of well-^-of ten cents? 
Volpl understood, and deckred delightedly that a nightly fee of 
$1,500.10 would indeed perfectly satisfy his demands, and so a 
long-term contract was signed there and then. 



Films and radio have again led to an increase in star salaries. 
John McCormack was the first great singer to appear in a sound 
film. For this appearance Warner Brothers paid him a fee of half 
a million dollars! 

Lawrence Tibbett and Nelson Eddy both used to command 
$5,000 for a quarter-of-an-hour radio programme; and Grace 
Moore gave up her musical-comedy stardom on Broadway 
(her weekly salary had been $3,000) to appear at the c Met/ for 
$100 a week only for a very short time, however, as within half 
a year she had built up for herself an operatic reputation that 
easily doubled her Broadway income. 



The stories of wealth and poverty of the great musicians 
form a variegated row. They reach from Palestrina to Jerome 
Kem, and from amassed fortunes to the pauper's vault. 

The mysterious figure of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
hidden in obscure darkness, becomes even more enigmatic 
when we try to disentangle his relations to money and money's 
worth. That during his life he should have written 94 masses, 
500 motets, 40 hymns, 65 offertories, 35 magnificats, 30 psalms 
and litanies, 160 madrigals and 150 other compositions con 
stitutes a miracle in itself. That, however, in spite of his pre- 
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occupation with music lie should have had time to attend to a 
prosperous estate-agency, a furrier's shop and a wine merchant's 
business, seems beyond all comprehension. And yet this most 
spiritual and unworldly of all the composers liked money and 
enjoyed amassing and multiplying it. 

At the age of twenty-three he married Lucrezia Gori, a well- 
to-do young kdy who brought in a substantial dowry: a house, 
meadows, vineyards, cash and (explicitly mentioned in the 
marriage agreement) a chestnut-coloured young donkey. Laden 
with so valuable a property, the master quickly resolved to exploit 
it. He started producing wine, and selling it in krge quantities; 
he sold his house with considerable profit, bought another one, 
sold it again, and in good time owned four houses. When after 
thirty-three years of blissful matrimony his wife died, Palestrina 
was so heartbroken that he decided upon retiring from this world 
of sin, and joining the priesthood. 

But about six months later, and fortunately before this fateful 
step could be taken, he met Signora Virginia Dormuli, the buxom, 
forty-ish widow of a prosperous furrier. Abandoning all his 
intentions of a chaste, devotional life, he married her, thus 
coming into the possession of a fur business that controlled 
the monopoly of for supplies to the Papal Court; with it went 
the considerable fortune of 15,000 scudi, and, of course, the 
usual ground property. Palestrina (not knowing anything about 
fors) immediately made the kte Signor Dormuli's foreman 
Gagliardi, a most valuable skin-expert, his partner, reserving 
for himself the post of general manager of the firm of Dormuli, 
Pierluigi and Gagliardi. 

Day by day, until his death, Palestrina happily bought and 
sold wines and furs, and composed music of the most exceptional 
and subtle beauty. And never was the picture of the destitute 
musician, which some of his sentimental biographers tried to 
paint, less in accordance with the facts than in the case of 
Palestrina. 



Manuel de Falk positively despised money and its value. 
He refused to have anything to do with it, and in spite of many 
opportunities he remained poor throughout his life. 

One day an American concert management offered him a 
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tour through the United States. "It's too much money. I could 
never accept it," was his strange reason for declining. 

His friends and admirers secretly collected money amongst 
themselves, and presented it to him to acquire a country house 
with some acres of ground. He refused it. "I am not a property 
owner," he said. 



Beethoven's financial affairs were muddled and shaky. He 
often underlined and exaggerated his poverty and one sometimes 
does not know whether he meant what he said, or whether he 
just aimed at creating compassion. 

For some days he had not been at the Swan and so Louis 
Spohr asked him: "What has happened to you, master? I hope 
you haven't been ill!" "I haven't," said Beethoven crabbishly, 
"but my boots have and as I own only one pair I was under 
house arrest!" 

The King of Prussia, gratefully acknowledging the dedication 
of the Ninth Symphony, left it to Beethoven to choose between 
fifty ducats in cash or a high order. "Give me the money," said 
Beethoven, unhesitatingly, to His Majesty's ambassador. 



Muzio dementi, the famous composer and powerful music 
publisher and pianoforte manufacturer, arrived in Vienna from 
London to discuss business with "that haughty beauty Beet 
hoven" and to acquire the English publication rights of some of 
the master's compositions. 

After hard and extended bargaining he succeeded in buying 
from Beethoven the Fourth Symphony, the Corio/ams overture, 
the violin concerto, a piano concerto and three string quartets. 
For all these works dementi paid the sum of 200. 

"I think I have made quite a good bargain," he wrote to his 
business partner in London. 



Strange, the fondness Richard Wagner felt, and so often 
expressed, towards Johann Strauss; very strange indeed. . . . 
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"The most musical head that I have ever come across/' 
Wagner said of him and he certainly had every reason to say 
so. It was Strauss who introduced Wagner to Vienna by playing 
pieces from Tannhawer and Lohengrin, and even the Tristan 
prelude, at his garden concerts. Wagner returned the compliment; 
it was in 1876, the master had reached the climax of his life, with 
immense sacrifices he had established Bayreuth, the Festspielhaus 
was to open its doors. 

At a dinner given in honour of his sixty-third birthday, while 
an amateur orchestra regaled the guests with some "salon" 
music, Wagner suddenly jumped up, seized the conductor's 
baton, and with great verve directed a performance of 'Wine, 
Women and Song'. Did he do it just out of a musical impulse, 
did he mean to show his admiration for the "Waltz King", or 
did he remember a scene which four years ago had taken place 
in the flat of his Bayreuth friend, Festel? 

It was there that Wagner and a man called Stahlmann, owner 
of the plot of land where Wagner intended to build his house 
Wahnfried, got together to finalize their agreement. The price 
had been agreed; but there was a small difference of opinion 
prevailing, whether a dung-heap on the ground should be 
included in the sale or not. Wagner insisted that it was part of 
the agreement, Stahlmann asked a separate price for it but in the 
end he gave in. 

"Do you know what, Herr Wagner," said the honest man, 
"play me a nice waltz on the piano and the whole ground, 
including the dung-heap, is yours !" 

Wagner laughed, and then he played the *Blue Danube*. 
With that musical perfermance and the payment of 12,000 florins 
he bought the ground on which he built his house. 

Let us hope that the toast he gave on another occasion, 
"I drink to our great classic composers, from Mozart to Strauss I" 
was not solely a furtive gesture of thanks to the man who, 
unwittingly, helped him to acquire a valuable piece of land for a 
highly reasonable price. 



Franz Schubert as a boy was so desperately poor that his 
friend Spaun had to provide him with the necessary music-paper; 
and when Arnold Schoenberg (far back in 1900) started work 
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on his Gurre-Ueder (work that was to occupy him for almost a 
decade) he was a penniless young musician, without the slightest 
outside means for his sustenance. In order to be able to finish 
his work he became a musical handyman: an arranger and 
orchestrator for other people. To be able to write the 6oo-page 
score of Gurre-Ueder^ he had to write 6,000 pages of score for 
operettas, musical comedies, farces and vaudevilles. And many a 
work of this kind, destined to be a world success, was put to 
gether and orchestrated by Arnold Schoenberg while he worked 
on his own masterpiece. 



Gluck clearly realized the value of money. After some time in 
Paris he returned to Vienna, a rich man. He had earned in 
royalties nearly one million livres; and he intended to live his 
kst years in luxury. He bought a palatial mansion, entertained 
on a princely scale, and led the life of a wealthy nobleman. In 
his last will, to give evidence of his unsparing munificence and 
generosity, he explicitly ruled: "I leave to the poor-house one 
florin, to the general hospital one florin, to the town hospital 
one florin and to the university one florin, altogether four florins" 
or about half a guinea. 



Once during a lavish dinner that Liszt gave to his friends 
somebody asked him why he, the composer of such lofiy and 
courageous works as the Dante or the Faust Symphony, should 
lower himself so much as to write pot-pourris and fantasias on 
Italian operas. "My friend,*' replied Liszt resignedly, "if I had 
written only Dante and Faust I would certainly not be able to set 
before you trout with iced champagne tonight." 



Constanze Mozart taunted her husband that he could never 
expect to make any money with his new opera, Dm Giwantu. 
It was too difficult to understand, too highbrow and not popular 
enough. 
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"But, Stanzerl," said Mozart, "I didn't write for the sort of 
public who expect cheap little ditties." 

"For whom did you write it then?" 

Mozart thought for a while, then he looked at his wife with 
an infinitely sad expression and replied, "For myself, darling, 
and for a few friends who understand me. . . ." 



Jerome Kem was an inveterate, enthusiastic book-lover. 
For many years he untiringly combed all the second-hand book 
shops of New York, Los Angeles, Paris, London, Vienna for 
first editions, or other rare books. He spent a considerable part 
of his fortune and income on his passion, and as time went on he 
became known to booksellers all over the world as a first-class 
sucker who would buy anything at any price. 

In the end, however, the kugh was on Kern: one day he 
became weary of books, and decided to sell Ms library. An auction 
was arranged, and bibliophiles from all over the world came to 
New York to be present. 

After heavy bidding the collection was sold for $1,729,000, 
more than twice the amount Kern had paid for it. And as if that 
in itself were not ample reward for a fanatic collector, the auction 
happened to take pkce just a year before the famous great 
crash on the New York Stock Exchange, which (together with 
many other things) finished top book prices for many a year 
to come. 



Rossini's friends decided to surprise him on his seventieth 
birthday. Amongst themselves they had collected 20,000 francs, 
with which they intended to erect a monument to the composer 
while he was still alive. 

"My, oh my!" said the master. "Twenty thousand francs! 
What a waste of money! Why don't you give me the cash and 
m stand on the pedestal myself!" 
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Mischa Elman's father acted as his manager, critic, agent, and 
minister of finance. 

One night at Carnegie Hall, just as Mischa was playing Bach's 
'Chaconne', the old man stood nervously behind the scenes. He 
kept on looking at his watch, and finally, pointing at the little 
iron cash-box in his hand, he whispered to his son out on the 
platform: "Mischa! Mischa, can you hear me? Come on, play a 
bit quicker, the bank is closing !" 



Among the many stories they tell in Vienna about Bruckner 
there is one which sounds even more incredible than the rest. 
It is, however, authenticated by some of the master's disciples 
who witnessed it. 

Anton Bruckner, tears in his eyes, came out of the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus after the second act of the Parsifal premiere. Seeing 
him, Franz liszt approached him kindly and inquired, fall of 
sympathy, "My dear Doctor Bruckner, has the great work really 
so deeply moved you?" 

"Moved me?" asked Bruckner in surprise. "Fiddle-de-dee, 
sir, fiddle-de-dee! There are hundreds of pickpockets around 
here, and one of these rascals has pinched the leather pouch where 
I carried all my money, and now I can't even pay my hotel bill." 

And again the tears started to run down his old cheeks. 
Liszt turned away; he put his hand into his breast pocket and with 
an expression of utter disdain, without even looking at Bruckner, 
handed him his own wallet. 



When in 1904 Richard Strauss arrived in America, Wana- 
maker's, the big drapery store, thought of a terrific publicity 
stunt: they offered the composer a fee of $1,000 (unheard-of in 
those days) if he would conduct the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a performance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
at their own premises. 

Strauss agreed and during the following days a storm of 
indignation burst forth in the entire world press. The composer 
was fiercely attacked (especially in Germany) for debasing his art, 

M 
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polluting Beethoven's greatest work, and prostituting himself 
for the sale of some merchandise or other. 

"In Richard Strauss's masterful art of orchestration," wrote 
Max Graf, the Viennese critic, "the advertising trumpet is 
certainly not missing." 

Strauss faced the chorus of his assailants with composure 
and equanimity. "Earning money for wife and child is no dis 
grace, not even for an artist!" he replied. "True art ennobles any 
place. The conditions under which I worked at Wanamakcr's 
were at least as artistic as those in many an ordinary concert hall. 
And believe me, it is far more sensible to earn money than to 
abuse and insult those who do !" 



Andrew Carnegie was a great admirer of Tchaikovsky, 
and frequently invited the composer to his New York home. 
They became friends and the millionaire took great delight in 
imitating Tchaikovsky's way of conducting. "And he does it 
very well, too," said Peter Ilyitch, laughingly. 

Before the composer left America, Carnegie embraced him, 
thanked him for coming to the United States, and said, "You, 
Mr. Tchaikovsky, are a true king of music!" 



When in 1910 Puccini arrived in New York to be present 
at the world premiere of his Girl of the Golden West, the manage 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera arranged a tea-party so that 
New York society, the Vanderbilts, Carnegies, Rockefellers 
and some lesser millionaires, could meet the famous composer. 

The party was just under way when Puccini's publisher, 
Tito Ricordi, who accompanied the maestro, proclaimed loudly: 
"Ladies and gentlemen, we did not come to America to drink 
tea but to work and to rehearse. Thank you very much and 
good-bye! Come along, Giacomol" He seized Puccini's arm 
and pulled him forcibly out of the room. 

*Tor heaven's sake why did you do that, Tito?" the maestro 
asked when they were out in the street. 
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"Why? 5 * said Ricordi "Because I just had the burning 
desire to smack a billion dollars right in the face!" 



Hardly any composer since the days of Rossini has enjoyed 
costly living on a luxurious scale more than Cole Porter. Money, 
vast amounts of it, were a birthright to him. As a mere boy he 
was the recipient of an immense grandfatherly and fatherly 
inheritance; later on he married a millionairess, and still later he 
himself made two gigantic fortunes: one as America's top lyric- 
writer, and the second as one of the world's most successful 
composers. 

He lived in a most luxurious penthouse on top of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, but apart from that 
he kept an apartment in Paris, an estate on the Riviera and the 
resplendent Palazzo Rezzonico in Venice, 

And it was in Venice that he staged one of the most amazing 
parties in the history of that city. Six hundred guests, among 
them kings, multi-millionaires, beautiful women and celebrated 
men, had come from all over the world to be present. Fifty 
gondoliers with their oars flanked the huge marble staircase, 
chosen artists from Milan, Paris and Vienna were engaged to 
amuse the guests and, as the piece de resistance,, Diaghilev and his 
entire ballet company were flown to Venice to perform Les 
Sjlpbides at night in the garden. 

In the afternoon Diaghilev himself inspected the scene. 
Inquiring about the lighting he was told by the host that 20,000 
candles, hidden in the trees, would gradually come up, thus 
illuminating the dancers. 

<c Wonderful, wonderful!" exclaimed the impresario. "Of 
course, Mr. Porter, you know it would be an even greater effect 
if 200,000 candles were available P* 

*T11 get them," said Cole Porter quietly. 

And that night the ballet was danced to the light of 200,000 
candles. 



And by way of contrast, here is a tale about another song 
writer, highly talented too, but not quite as lucky as Cole Porter. 
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Haslinger's music shop In the tiny Tater-Noster* Lane was 
famous all over Vienna. All the great musicians, composers and 
virtuosos, resident or passing through, made it their meeting- 
place. Nearly every morning Herr van Beethoven would be seen 
there; Weber paid a visit; Rossini looked in, and they were all 
affectionately welcomed by old Tobias Haslinger, friend and 
patron of everything connected with music. 

One morning Josef Fahrbach, the brilliant young flute- 
virtuoso, was sitting in Haslinger's private office, discussing the 
programme of his forthcoming concert, when the door was very 
cautiously opened, and an extremely small, stoutish young man 
put his nose round the door. 

"Anything doing this morning, Herr von Haslinger?" he 
shyly inquired. The publisher vigorously shook his head. "No 
no, no!" he shouted. "Get out, as quick as you can!" 

The terrified young man withdrew with an embarrassed 
smile, and a gesture of apology. 

"Who was that?" inquired Fahrbach. 

"Oh nobody," replied Haslinger, the friend of the arts and 
the artists. "Just a song-writer, a certain Franz Schubert. Some 
time ago I promised Mm a shilling each time I accepted some of 
Ms stuff and now, believe it or not, he pops in every morning 
and thinks he'll get Ms money. . . ." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

COMPOSERS' WORKSHOP 

In which we eavesdrop on busy 
musicians in their Holy of Holies. 



American composer Aaron Copland once gave a 
I lecture on the working methods of great composers. "And 
-*- you, Mr. Copland," he was asked by an inquisitive lady, 
"how do you work? Do you wait for inspiration?" <C I do, 
madame," came the reply, "every day!" 



Steady and constant day-by-day work is perhaps the only 
characteristic attribute common to all important composers, 
heterogeneous as they may be in other respects. 

We stand overwhelmed with wonder before the complete 
edition of Johann Sebastian Bach's works: forty-six enormous 
volumes of music, which took the Bach-G^sellschaft half a 
century to publish. ("The two greatest events in my life," said 
Brahms, the eternal Teuton, "were the founding of the German 
Empire and the completion of the work of die Bach-Gesell- 
schaft.") 

Yet Bach himself, all through his life, had seen in his work no 
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more than the fulfilment of a daily task God had Imposed upon 
him, a means to provide the living for his family. "I had to work 
hard/' he used to say, "and anybody who works equally hard 
will succeed equally well." 

Mozart, in order to work, had to be "of good cheer", and 
mostly alone. "I don't know," he said, "where my ideas come 
from but if I am not interrupted my inspiration never stops. 
It becomes more and more organic until, in the end, the clear 
structure emerges." The incredible, miraculous simplicity of his 
writing is still one of the great wonders of music. 

One day Richard Strauss went with a young English friend, 
A. M. Henderson, to a concert where Mozart's 'Divertimento 
for 13 wind instruments' was performed. "What a masterpiece!" 
he said afterwards. "So incredibly simple, sincere and still so 
effective!" Henderson, with the audacity of youth, replied, 
"Why then don't you write something like that?" 

"My dear boy," said Strauss, "Mozart was the greatest 
genius this world has ever known. Only he could have written 
this divertimento for thirteen pkyers. If I compose I have to 
have an orchestra of a hundred and twenty!" 



During the dress-rehearsal of the first production of Die 
Zattberflote, just at the beginning of the second act, Emanuel 
Schikaneder (who had written the libretto, mounted and pro 
duced the show, and was pkying the part of Papageno) inter 
rupted the proceedings. He didn't like the scene : the curtain going 
up and Sarastro speaking to the priests. Something was wrong, 
and he had to get it right, there and then! "How about having 
the men in their long, white robes come out in a solemn pro 
cession," he thought, "and then only when they are all in the 
right position start with the speech?" 

Yes, that would be an effective opening. He went up to the 
stage to rearrange the scene. Just when he passed Mozart at the 
piano he remembered that he would now be needing some 
more music. "I want a few bars here," he said to Mozart, "some 
quiet, dignified march, you know what I mean!" 

"Very well," replied Mozart, and turning to the musicians 
he continued: "Get me your cheese-paper slips, boys, I have got to 
scribble something on them!" 
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And, without further thinking, right into the band-parts, 
he wrote the noble, consecrated notes of the priests* march. 



Beethoven worked ceaselessly, anywhere and at all times. 
One day, entering the "Swan" for his midday meal he sat down; 
absent-mindedly and submerged in thought, he took from his 
pocket a small sketch-book, and started writing. 

The waiter came but he knew his guest's peculiarities, and 
disappeared quickly, not wanting to disturb the famous Herr 
van Beethoven. 

Half an hour kter he again approached the table, but he 
found the composer still at work. He decided to wait. 

An hour passed, and suddenly Beethoven's voice thundered 
through the room. "My bill!" 

"But, your honour," said the waiter, "you haven't ordered 
anything yet!" 

"Haven't I?" Beethoven grimaced. "Well then, hurry along, 
get me something to eat and leave me alone!" 



One night, just at the time when he was working on his 
Eighth Symphony, Beethoven had dinner with some friends 
to bid farewell to his crony Johann Nepomuk Makl, the inventor 
of the metronome, who was going to England. The composer 
was in excellent spirits, and on the spot jotted down a farewell 
canon 
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It was sung with great delight all the evening through, and 
when the friends parted, Beethoven walked home by himself* 
He wandered around through smaH side streets, his head bent 
l ow h e i^d formed the allegretto of his new symphony: 
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Schubert was another chain-worker. He started in the morning 
and went on for the whole day. When he had finished one song, 
he began the next. Nor did he stop working when away from his 
desk or piano. 

His friend, the painter Morite von Schwind, once tried to 
draw a portrait of him. "Sit down, Schwammerl," he said 
affectionately, "be still for a while; I want to give posterity an 
idea of what you really looked like." But Schubert would not 
sit still. He moved around, jumped up and down, contorted his 
face, until in the end Schwind, just to quieten him down, handed 
him a volume of Shakespeare. The composer turned over the 
leaves. Suddenly he stopped, he had come across Cymbeline. He 
read, and thought for a while : 

"Hark! Hark! the krk at heaven's gate sings, 
And Phoebus 'gins arise!" 

Schubert turned to his friend and shouted: "Quickly, Morite, 
draw me five lines on a piece of paper. I think Fve got an idea." 

Schwind speedily manufactured some music-paper, handed 
it to Schubert, and while he finished his drawing Schubert wrote 
the song. 

He did not think much of these little, hurriedly sketched 
pieces. One night he played to his friends a new song, "The 
Trout*. They were delighted, and asked for it again and again, 
until suddenly somebody said to Schubert, "Wait a moment, 
Schwammerl, this rushing figure in the piano-part, isn't it 
damned similar to a passage in Beethoven's Coriolanus overture?" 

Schubert thought for an instant and then he shouted: "Good 
ness gracious! You are quite right. Of course it is! Let's throw 
it away!" 

Only by the utmost force was he persuaded not to destroy it. 



Chopin's working method was abrupt, prompt, almost 
improvisory. Musical ideas came to him unsought, unexpected, 
naturally. They were born in their entire melodic and harmonic 
completeness in one single flash. Yet for this spontaneity of 
invention, Chopin had to pay with hours, sometimes days, 
of self-destroying, crushing labour and intense excruciation. 
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He would re-write, file and revise a piece a hundred times, 
crying over a harmony that did not fit, or a transition that seemed 
trite . . . only to return in the end to his very first inspiration. 

One day he went to see George Sand. He entered her salon, 
and while he embraced and kissed his mistress, her tiny Pekingese 
Chow-Chow chased like mad around the room, all the time 
trying to catch Ms own tail. 

Chopin laughed, then he paused, pondered for a little while, 
went to the piano, and started to pky a phrase in three-four 
time hurried quavers, centred around an A flat, to imitate the 
dog's capricious movements; imperceptibly he glided into a 
waltz-melody, bewitching, yearning and yet bright and light . . . 
and back again to the quick quavers. 

He finished, quite out of breath, and he smiled at George: 
he had found an immortal tune, the well-known waltz in D Sat. 



"Tell me, Herr Doktor," a lady-admker asked Brahms, 
"how do you write the slow movements of your symphonies, 
these glorious pieces of celestial beauty ?" 

"Quite simple, dear lady," replied Brahms, "quite simple. 
You see : my publishers order them like that I** 



One of the most lovable and charming members of Johannes 
Brahms* Viennese circle was the composer Ignaz Brail. He 
looked like a biblical patriarch, was one of the most brilliant 
pianists of his time, and wrote in his opera The Goldm Cross an 
enchanting little pastiche. **I envy him his overflowing melodies/* 
said Brahms once. "I could make three works out of what he 
kvishes on one!" 

The only trouble with Brull was that, wrapped up in the love 
and care of his own huge family, self-complacent, lazy, and 
without any financial or artistic worries, he lacked that spirit of 
adventure that Is needed to create masterpieces. He was modest 
and retiring not only in his life but unfortunately also in his 
writing. 

"Do you know," Brahms told his cronies at thek evening 
table in the <c Blue Hedgehog", c< do you know, there was a^time 
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when Brull actually considered the daring scheme of modulating 
from C major to G flat major. But, of course, he first discussed 
the idea with his wife, his mother-in-law, his sons and daughters 
and, naturally, they all were madly against such foolhardy enter 
prise, and advised him not to burst into it. And so Brilll resigned 
and gave up the whole idea!" 

On another occasion somebody asked Brahms: "What 
has happened to Brull? He looks rather worried lately?" "Don't 
you know," replied Brahms, "he had a most terrifying experience : 
the other day he wrote a song in C major and somehow or other 
suddenly found himself in E minor, and now he does not know 
his way back!" 



Donizetti had a strange way of forming his musical ideas. 
He used to walk around Paris, humming and singing, then sud 
denly he would stop and look in a certain direction as if trying 
to find something. 

One day a milliner at the Faubourg St. Honore noticed a 
suspicious stranger in front of her window, gazing at a little 
head-dress for many hours. She went out and addressed the man 
in rather harsh tones. "What is it you are looking for, monsieur?" 

Donizetti, startled from his dreams, contemplated her in 
surprise, and then, as if it were a matter of course, he replied, 
* c Why, madame, I am looking for the second finale of *Lafilk du 



Handel, in spite of all sorts of worldly preoccupations, could 
not be more absorbed while working. One morning there was a 
heavy knock at the door of the poet Dr. Thomas MorelTs house 
in Turnham Green, and somebody shouted: "Morell! Wake up, 
Morell!" 

The good doctor rubbed his eyes, he looked at the clock 
it was five in the morning. He went to the window and opened it. 
Handel, with whom he was just working on an oratorio, Judas 
Maecabaeu$ 9 was downstairs, sitting in a carriage that had brought 
Mm all the way from Brook Street. 

"Vat de devil is BILLOW?" shouted the composer. 
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"What do you mean, BILLOW?" repEed Moreli 
"BILLOW, BILLOW!" Handel kept on shouting. "You used 

de vord in de oratorio I don't know vat it means : BILLOW 1" 
Then the doctor understood; he laughed. "A billow is a 

wave, my dear Handel, a huge sweeping wave!" 

"Aha! de vave!" said the composer, "de big vavel" 

And without a further word to Ms librettist he gave the 

driver a sign to go back to Brook Street. 



Sir Alexander Mackenzie once inquired about Dvofdk*s way 
>f working. "I score forty bars daily," the composer replied, 
"never more and never less!" 

He used to sit in the kitchen, listen to all the noise and chatter 
around him, and write away on his forty bars. 

But towards the end of his life he expressed doubts to Jean 
Sibelius as to whether his method was right. "I think," he said, 
"I have composed far too much. . . ." 



Strolling with a friend through the Vienna woods, Gustav 
Mahler once found himself confronted with a strange, pathetic 
sight: amidst the glorious loneliness of the trees, quite by 
himself; stood an old hurdy-gurdy man, quietly turning the 
handle of his instrument. Mahler stood still for a second, he 
listened to the monotonous sound and then he said to Ms friend: 
"Here we see the true picture of the artist in the centre of our 
world. He works on and on and only the trees listen to him!" 

All through Ms life MaHer had to fight against time. Managing 
the affairs of the Vienna Opera, he had to steal every hour he 
needed for Ms composition. External difficulties were intensified 
by emotional complications. *! can only write music if I ex 
perience," he once said, "and I can only experience if I write 
music!" 

During his summer holidays, however, he was totally absorbed 
in Ms work, leaving behind Mm all the troubles, quarrels, intrigues 
and difficulties of a strenuous season. 

Bruno Walter once called cm MaHer in Ms summer-house 
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near Salzburg. It was a glorious day, and the two sat down on a 
bench in the garden. 

"How beautiful all this is," Walter enthused, "the clear, 
strong air, the lawn with the thousands of flowers, the deep 
blue kke in front, the mountains in the background . . ." 

"You don't need to get steamed up, Walter!" laughed 
Mahler. "I have akeady composed the lot!" 



Stravinsky, that brilliant dissector of his own nature, confides 
in his Chronicle of My Ufe y that for him composition is a daily 
function which he feels compelled to discharge. "The un 
initiated," he says, "imagine that one must wait for inspiration 
in order to create. This is an error; for the power of inspiration 
is only released by a strenuous exertion: work!" 

Driving with a friend through the streets of London, 
Stravinsky passed St. Paul's Cathedral just as all the bells, in their 
slow majestic rhythm, were ringing. He stopped the car, listened 
entranced to the clear, noble sound, and then said thoughtfully: 
"This is the only really ideal way to make music. A man pulls a 
rope, and far away at the opposite end a sound is born, entirely 
independent of the man's doing. The way he pulls does not 
make any difference to the bells: he cannot make them ring 
softer, louder, slower, quicker. The music is not his : it belongs 
to the bells. He pulls the rope and the bells sound forth. . . ." 



After the Berlin first night of PefrusbJka, Richard Strauss 
congratulated Stravinsky upon his score. "But there is one thing 
I have got to object to, my dear Stravinsky," remarked Strauss. 
"Why do you open your work pianissimo'? Believe me, it's a 
mistake, and take a piece of advice from an old hand: youVe 
got to startle and shock them first with a crash! After that 
they'll follow you wherever you go, and whatever you do!" 



When Stravinsky entered the composition class of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, he asked the master whether it was not wrong for 
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him to compose at the piano. "There are composers," Rimsky 

replied, "who work at the piano and some who don't. Yon, 
my son, will work at the piano I" 



Ravel, too, believed in working, particularly orchestrating, 
at the piano. In the course of a morning's work he would walk 
many hundred times between his piano and the writing-desk. 

"It is the only way," he said, "to hear the actual sound, and to 
isokte the individual orchestral groups." 



Elgar belonged to a different school of thought. He never 

worked at the piano, and he said gruffly, "I don't think much of 
composers who can only think in terms of the keyboard, and I 
have no patience with those who only work when they are 
surrounded by stained-glass windows!" 

A reporter once wanted to know details about his work, 
inspiration and methods. "I am afraid I can't tell you much," 
said Elgar. "I just put out my hands yes and I take whatever 
I want!" 

He loved all music from Bach to Supp, and he was honestly 
proud of his own achievements. The lady who, in order to 
flatter him, spoke disparagingly of Tand of Hope and Glory* 
got a grand rebuff. "Don't you say a word against it!" Elgar 
thundered. "It's a damned fine popular tune!" 

When as an unknown and very poor young musician he wrote 
Ms charming "Salut d'amour', he did it admittedly and knowingly 
for the sole purpose of making money. 

Fortunately for him, however, the scheme did not work: 
the piece was not a success, and Elgar, who had received only a 
small sum for the publishing rights, discarded there and then 
his fatal idea of becoming a manufacturer of musical pot-boilers. 
Concentrating on his plans for Germtim and the 'Enigma Varia 
tions', he soon forgot all about the little piece, and was rather 
surprised when, a long time afterwards, the first rumours reached 
him that *Salut d'amour* had been reprinted, and that in England 
and abroad it was frequently pkyed, pkyed in the most fantastic 
combinations: as a piano solo, a dance-tune, a ballad and even as 
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a show-piece for every military band's first trumpeter. Rather 
amused about this belated success, he began to investigate, and 
found that the miracle had simply been accomplished by the 
omission of four letters in his name. 

It so happened that in the publisher's opinion people did not 
believe that anything good in music could come out of Engknd. 
"Edward" was suspiciously English and so the good publisher 
printed a new title-page, cut out the "ward", called the composer 
"Ed. Elgar" and, leaving the public to guess whether he was a 
German, Italian, Frenchman, Scandinavian, or even if necessary 
an Englishman, made 'Salut d'amour 5 one of the most persistent 
musical best-sellers of all time. 



Composition was only part of Liszt's daily work. He was a 
world-famous virtuoso, a conductor at the Weimar Court and 
the most sought-after piano-teacher of his time. 

He called his pupils "the young matadors of the piano". He 
was prouder of his achievements as a teacher and mentor of the 
musical youth of his time than of all his successes as a pianist 
and composer. 

At no other time has a personality surrounded himself 
with such a unique galaxy of disciples, rich in its abundance 
and aptitude. Pianists and composers, men and women, people 
of genius and mediocrities, well-known names and budding 
beginners, Germans, Frenchmen, Russians, Norwegians, Italians, 
Czechs, they all flocked to Weimar to work with Mm, to be 
advised by him, to obtain an introduction, and sometimes even 
to get money. 

Carl Tausig, a pianist of magic powers, was Liszt's favourite. 
"He has fingers of steel," the master said of him. Had he not 
died at thirty, he undoubtedly would have become one of the 
strongest musical forces of the nineteenth century. 

Other pianists taught by Liszt were Eugen d'Albert, the 
fiery Scotsman, Sophie Menter, who for more than fifty years 
fascinated audiences all over the world, Moritz Rosenthal, Emil 
Sauer, Karl Klindworth, Vladimir de Pachmann and Frederic 
Lamond. The great conductors that emerged from his circle 
were Hans von Bulow, Felix Weingartner, Hans Richter, Arthur 
Nikisch and Felix MottL But even these glamorous names 
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are eclipsed by the procession of composers whom Liszt taught 
and advised. AJbeniz and Bizet, Saint-Saens and Cesar Franck, 
Grieg, Smetana, d'lndy, Sgambati, MacDowell and many others* 
at one time or another came to him, and not one of them left 
without encouragement or aid. 

Somebody once called Liszt "the most tremendous musical 
failure in the nineteenth century". Was he really such a "tre 
mendous failure" with all these young, enthusiastic and believing 
people around him? 



The source of Bruckner's inspiration was his deep-rooted 
religiousness, an ardent, moving, and often childlike faith. Every 
morning he would go to church to hear Mass, and kneeing in 
front of a crucifix, oblivious of space and time, he would say 
his prayers. 

He lectured on counterpoint at the Vienna University, and 
each day during his lecture, and in front of aU the hard-boiled, 
cynical students, the very moment the "Angelus" sounded from 
a near-by church, he knelt down, crossed himself and said his 
"Ave Maria". 

And just as 300 years before him Tomis Luis de Victoria, 
the great Spanish church-composer, had dedicated a book of 
motets "To the Mother of God and to all the Saints", so Bruckner 
inscribed his last symphony "To the dear Lord God!" 

When somebody asked him how he had found the glorious 
theme of the Adagio in his Seventh Symphony, he replied, "The 
Good Lord has given it to me!" 

At some other time he said: "When God calls me one day, 
and asks me, What did you do with the talent I bestowed upon 
you? I shall lay my Te Deum at His feet and He will judge me 
with sympathy!" 



Johann Strauss* invention came often from erotic experiences. 
One night, the story goes, he could not sleep. He ky wide awake 
in his bed, his head crammed with harmonic combinations and 
scraps of melody which refused to grow together into one 
organism. 
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He listened to the undisturbed, regukr breathing of his 
wife sleeping peacefully next to him. He looked at her for a 
long time, kissed her forehead lovingly, and slipped quietly out 
of the room to his piano. 

Night, deep, silent night was his favourite time for work. 
Softly he touched a few chords, and gradually, imperceptibly 
a waltz-tune emerged, sweet, longing, filled with clandestine 
nocturnal yearning. 

He looked over the sketch, felt indescribably happy, and 
scrawled a few lines on a little piece of paper: 

"Monday i a.m. 
Adele, my all, 

You whispered such wonderful things into my ear 
tonight, don't blame me if I sip from the cup of happiness. 
Let's be gay: On ne vit qtfuwfois! 



I love you! 

Jean." 

He slipped quietly back into the bedroom, put the billet-doux 
on his wife's bedside table and went to sleep. 



Debussy's entire work, in his own opinion, was one con 
tinuous search for melody, and melody alone, which he con 
sidered the mainspring of all musical creation. 

When in 1910 he came to Vienna to conduct a concert of his 
own compositions, an association of progressive young com 
posers gave a banquet in Ms honour. Speeches were exchanged, 
and finally somebody proposed a toast. "Gentlemen," the 
speaker said, C< I raise my glass to Claude Achille Debussy, the 
great composer, who has done away with melody!" 

Debussy leapt to his feet. "Stop it, monsieur," he shouted. 
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"You are utterly mistaken! My music aims at nothing else and 
it is nothing else but melody, simple straightforward melody I" 



Perhaps the clearest and most definite picture of a composer's 
working habits can be found in the countless assertions and 
utterances of Richard Strauss. Like everything else in his life 
diet, marriage, finances, convictions his method of composing 
was well-considered, clear and healthy. 

"Cherries do not blossom in the winter," he said, "and 
musical ideas don't come when Nature is bare and cold/* He 
used to do the creative part of his work in spring and in summer, 
leaving the detailed working-out of the score for autumn and 
winter. Inspiration came to him on car-drives, in the middle of a 
good dinner, after a sip of brandy, during a game of cards, in a 
railway-carriage, in a hotel lobby, in his garden, or while lying 
on his sofa, looking at the art treasures that filled his house. 



"How endlessly long women take to finish their toilette 1** 
he thought one evening, immaculately dressed in tails and 
white tie, nervously pacing up and down the floor of his study. 
It was in his Weimar days, and he and his young wife were 
invited to Court that night. At kst he heard her coming down 
the stairs. "Heavens! Pauline!" he called, startled. "YouVe 
forgotten your hat!" 

"Hat? Richardl, do I need a hat?" 

"You certainly do at Court!" 

"All right! Well, which one do you think I should choose? 
The dark blue one with the frills, the little one with the flowers, 
or " 

"Oh Lord, Paulinchen, take whichever you like. Only don't 
waste time ! We are already kte !" 

"It won't take a minute, darling," and back she went to her 
dressing-room. 

Strauss was desperate; he knew Ms wife's "minutes". Re 
signed to his fete he dropped into an easy chair, stretched oat 
his hand and took up a little book: Poems by O. J. Bierbaum. 
He opened it at random, and read, "Tram/ darcb Me Dammmmg 

N 
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He thought for a while, then he walked slowly to the piano, 
touched a dusky, veiled E-major chord, and then, as if im 
provising, he played the song right through. 

As he finished he heard Pauline's voice. "Fm ready, Richardl, 
let's go !" 

He looked at her, laughed, kissed her lightly, and arm-in- 
arm they walked gaily out of the door. 



Somebody once said to Strauss that it was questionable taste 
for a composer to make himself the hero of a symphony as he 
had done in TBin Heldenleben' and in his "Symphonia Domestica'. 
"And why not?" said Strauss. "I consider myself at least as 
interesting as Napoleon or Alexander the Great." 



When Sibelius and Strauss met for the first time, the Finnish 
composer remarked how in his early years he had been much 
influenced by Strauss 5 symphonic poems, and how incredibly 
simple and straightforward they had been compared with the 
master's later works. 

"Ja,Ja" Strauss smiled, "those were the times when I hadn't 
yet divided the violins 1" 



Wherever he was, there was a sketch-book near him. "Musical 
ideas, just like young wine, must first be put into storage," he 
said. "I sometimes jot down a phrase and when, after a year or so, 
I take it up again I find it has grown, my mind has worked on it 
without noticing it." 

And so sub-sketches became sketches, and sketches developed 
into real themes. They were worked out, and eventually grew 
into operatic scenes or symphonic movements. When he was 
orchestrating he would sit for twelve solid hours at his writing- 
desk. Unaware of anything that was going on around him he 
would unemotionally concentrate on his work. "The head that 
composed Tristan had to be cold as marble," he once said. 
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His musical manuscripts were perfect miracles of cleanliness 
and precision. There were hardly any corrections in them, no 
blots and no spots. "You may say whatever you like about his 
music/' Ms wife once said to a friend, "but if you don't admire 
Ms handwriting he might get damned unpleasant." 



To avoid the Allied bombing and the crumbling of Nazi 
power, Richard Strauss, at the age of eighty-one, left Germany 
and retired with Ms wife to a small pkce in Switzerland, where 
in the loneliness of snow-covered mountains he wrote one of Ms 
greatest works, a strange, beautiful piece for twenty-three string 
instruments, called 'Metamorphosen'. 

It was recorded in Vienna by an ensemble of the PhUliarmotiic 
Orchestra, and to give Strauss a treat a young singer of the 
Vienna State Opera, who at that time was going on a concert 
tour to Switzerland, decided to take a copy of the recording with 
Mm, and to offer it to the master. 

Strauss appeared more than delighted with the gift. "Do 
you know the piece?" he asked the guest. The young man had to 
admit that he had never heard it. 

"Well," said Strauss, "let's listen to it." He put the records 
on an old machine, and they both listened. 

At the end Strauss asked, "Now, tell me; how did you Eke it?" 

The singer could not quite make up Ms mind. "Of course, 
master," he began hesitatingly, "it's interesting, full of ex 
pression, a worthy masterpiece " 

"So you don't like it?" interrupted the composer with a 
kind laugh. "IH tell you what we'll do: let's go for a walk, let's 
look at the mountains and let* s talk about music." 

And when they were out in the open air, Strauss he obviously 
had the desire to talk to somebody began: "You noticed, my 
friend, that in the seventh bar of my < Metamorphosen > the theme 
of Beethoven's funeral march resounds, and that the whole 
piece is nothing but a fantasia on these two bars, their con 
tinuation from a tender inception, over a forceful climax to an 
ultimate dying away. The sad funeral song of an epoch! Well 
to say it quite bluntly, it is my farewell to German music, 

"I believe that when in 1803 Beethoven wrote the funeral 
march, our music had reached its taming point, ... It all began 
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just as It is ending now, during a great, devastating war, exactly 
300 years ago. Heinrich Schiitz composed Ms operas and ora 
torios, well aware that they were the first fumbling attempts of a 
new, national art. Then came Buxtehude, Telemann, Hasse and 
the first two giants, Bach and HandeL Bach's sons and Gluck 
opened the door to the great holy trinity: Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. And these three led the way quite naturally to the 
glorious romanticists : Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber. 
From Weber to Wagner and Bruckner is only a small step, just as 
from Schumann to Brahms, Wolf and Mahler, from Mendelssohn 
to Liszt, and (may I say it in all modesty) to Richard Strauss. I was 
a point of perfection, and the beginning of the decline. 

"Once in the 'twenties, when I returned utterly disgusted to 
Vienna from one of those Festivals of Contemporary Music, a 
friend of mine quite rightly said to me: 'Why do you complain 
you, of all people? Don't you know it was you who started 
it all?' Yes, it's true, I started it all and at the same time I have 
finished it! Every cultural evolution has its beginning, rise, 
summit, decline and end. We Germans have had 300 years of 
it. Music has moved westwards and perhaps it is there that at 
this moment a new, long, and just as glorious development is 
starting. . ." 

The two strollers had come back to Strauss* home. "Come 
in, my friend," the master said. "Listen once more to the c Meta- 
morphosen', perhaps you'll see them in a different light now 
and perhaps you'll even like them!" 



People talked about folk-lore in the presence of Heitor 
Vilk-Lobos, the great Brazilian composer, and somebody quoted 
Glinka's famous saying, "It's the people who create, we musicians 
only arrange!" 

'^Nonsense!" said Vilk-Lobos. "Do you know what folk 
lore is? Well I am folk-lore!" 



In 1928 Eric Fenby, a young Yorkshire musician, learned 
from newspaper reports and magazine articles that Frederic 
Delius, living in Grez-sur-Loing, near Paris, was blind and 
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paralysed. He found out that in spite of these afflictions the great 
composer's mind was agile and full of musical Ideas. Fenby 
resolved to help Delius, and to offer his services as a secretary 
and general help. 

Delius, deeply impressed by the young man's ardour, invited 
him to his house, and there began the often incredible, unique 
collaboration that gave the world, amongst other beauties, the 
*Song of Summer*. 

The actual technique of the working (as described by Feaby 
himself) was simple enough: Fenby sat at the piano, Delius lay 
stretched out in his invalid chair. Each time the composer 
dictated a certain passage, the secretary played it first, then it was 
corrected, shaped and finally written into the score on the piano 
desk. Delius kept every phrase for each single instrument in his 
mind, he examined it thoroughly, discussed it with Fenby, and 
only in the very end did he give his sanction for it to be put in 
its proper place. 

Thus after many years of inaction a great and fertile musical 
brain was reawakened through the noble devotion and inspiring 
influence of an ardent, congenial disciple. 



The world of music does not consist of the Bachs, Handels, 
Beethovens and Brahmses alone. Hidden behind these immortals 
we sometimes find figures, often remarkable musicians of great 
genius, who in their own way have done their little bit for the 
krge general evolution. 

Reading through a score we encounter numberless times the 
crescendo sign ':=, and the one denoting a dtmscmdo* -= . 
It was a sixteenth-century composer, by name of Domenico 
Ma2occhi, who invented both, and the mark J> for piano, /for 
forte and tr ~~~~~ for a trill as weEL 

Staves and defs were first used by Guido d*Are22o, a Bene 
dictine monk of the eleventh century, who we also have to thank 
for the syllables of the do-re-mi system. 

The daring man who, in opera, had the revolutionary idea of 
having two people singing together, at the same time, was 
Claudio Monteverdi; he ako created two other devices without 
which operatic composers of today would be lost: the Mtmotiv 
and the string tremolo. 
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The da-capo aria, curse and bliss of every singer, was origin 
ated by Alessandro Scarlatti. 

The first composer in history who had an entire volume of 
his music, and only his, printed and published was Josquin des 
Pr&s around A.D. 1500; the one who first used double stops on 
the violin (and along with it lifted the fiddle from its obscure 
position to its pre-eminence) was Arcangelo CoreUL 

Masters who improved and widened the range of orchestral 
sound were Francois Gossec, who in the second half of the 
eighteenth century introduced clarinets; Gluck, who enriched 
the orchestra with cymbals and drums; A. Scarlatti, who gave 
it horns ; and Tchaikovsky, who was the first one to use a celeste. 



Can composition be taught? Old Michael Holzer, choir 
master in Liechtenthal, sighed: "Never in my life have I had a 
pupil like little Franz Schubert. The moment I try to teach him 
something new, I find that he knows it already !" 

We know that Elgar, at the age of fifty-six, took trombone 
lessons in order to write expertly for that instrument, which was 
destined to play an outstanding part in his symphonic study 
TalstafP. But can anyone impart to a young man, eager to learn, 
more than the primitive rudiments of technique? 

"No!" said Bla Bartok, one of the great masters of our 
generation, who was also a successful teacher. He refused a job 
as professor of composition at an American university. "Today 
I am more positive than ever/* he said, "that I don't know how 
to teach composition. The only real way to learn it is to compose. 
Yes, to compose, and to make mistakes: to go on composing, 
and to learn to do better." 

The composer Zingarelli, director of the Conservatorio in 
Naples, one day talked to Louis Spohr about Mozart and it must 
have been about forty years after Mozart's death. "If he had 
only studied a little more, he would certainly have finished up 
by writing a really good opera!" 

In 1832 the nineteen-year-old Verdi applied to the Milan 
Conservatorio to be admitted as a pupil. He failed at the entrance 
examination mainly because he was too old, and his piano- 
playing was not up to the required standard. But only seven years 
kter Italy's most famous opera house, La Scala in Milan, opened 
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its doors to Mm, and by performing his first opera Oberfo, Conte 
di San Bomfaao started Ms career, 

They talked about Rossini's Petite Messe Sdenmlk> and some 
body remarked, "Rossini has studied lately, and he has certainly 
learned a lot!" "What has he studied?" inquired Verdi. c Td 
prefer that he might un-study whatever he has learned and 
write another Barbiere di Siviglial" 

Of Bellini, Verdi once said that he possessed immense qualities 
wMch no conservatorio could ever give Mm. "But," he added, 
"he most emphatically lacks those wMch any conservatorio 
certainly could have given him I" 



Beethoven had four teachers: Neefe gave Mm the solid 
knowledge of the foundations of music; from Albrechtsberger 
(who said, "He has never learned anything, and he'll never get 
anywhere!") he had lessons in counterpoint; Joseph Haydn 
(who called Mm "The Great Mogul") taught Mm the secrets of 
form, and Antonio Salieri opened to him the world of melody. 

Salieri made Beethoven write melodic exercises in the old 
Italian style, and insisted on clear, precise tunes. One day Beet 
hoven brought Mm an aria. "If s no good," Salieri grumbled, 
"it's overladen with harmonic and contrapuntal trifles. Go 
home, and do better!" When next day Beethoven arrived, he 
was MgMy surprised to hear Salieri wMstle the aria. c< Well, well, 
maestro," he said smilingly, "it couldn't have been as bad as all 
that, after all. . , ." 



Many years later Beethoven walked with Ms pupil, Ferdinand 
Ries, in the outskirts of Vienn% discussing a problem of the 
theory of harmony, the forbidden "open fifth". 

Ries, very modestly, called the master's attention to the feet 
that he had discovered this irregularity in one of Beethoven's 
own works, the C-minor quartet. 

<c Weli *o what!" said Beethoven harshly. "I didn't forbid 
it!" The pupil did not reply, but Beethoven insisted. "I ask you: 
I forbid it?" 
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"You did not/* said Ries shyly, "but for centuries it has 
been one of the fundamental rules of musical composition." 

"Who has set it up?" thundered Beethoven. "I ask you: 
who?" Ries did not answer, but Beethoven kept on shouting: 
"Who set up the rule? Who has forbidden 'open fifths' ?" 

"Well," ventured the pupil, "Marpurg, Fux, Kirnberger 
all the great theorists." 

"Have they?" Beethoven paused for a second. Then he said, 
"Well, it is I who allow them!" 



During the summer of 1828 a collection of HandePs works 
came into the hands of Franz Schubert. At first he did not seem 
to be very impressed by them, but gradually he began to discover 
the gigantic architecture of the music. He studied it, talked about 
it, and by getting to know it he slowly recognized the limitations 
of Ms own technical equipment. 

One day he informed his friend Vogl, the great singer, that 
he had made up his mind to start seriously with the study of 
musical theory. Vogl agreed heartily, he recommended as a 
teacher the famous Sechter, and volunteered to introduce 
Schubert to him. 

Simon Sechter, who was born in Gluck's lifetime, and was 
still alive when Richard Strauss was born, was the greatest 
contrapuntist and musical theoretician of his time. He used to 
start every day of his life by writing a complete fugue, and when 
he died at eighty he left behind him not only an immense musical 
heritage, but also a proud array of great musicians who used 
to be his pupils. 

On Tuesday, 4 November, 1828, Schubert called on Sechter. 
They had a long and stimulating conversation. Sechter naturally 
knew Schubert's work, he admired his songs and his chamber- 
music, and he asked him certain theoretical questions to make 
sure of the point from which the instruction should proceed. 
He advised him to get a copy of Marpurg's famous treatise 
On Fugue y and to look through it carefully. It was then decided 
between the two that the actual lessons should start in a fort 
night's time. 

Ir On the appointed morning, Sechter, having finished Ms 
daily fugue, paced up and down Ms study. 
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"Schubert Is late," he thought. "He Is rather wayward, I 
am sure, and he needs strict instruction, as hard as steel. He must 
learn that music, first and foremost, is an exacting discipline 
and that there is no room in it for dilly-dallying and fancies. To 
be a composer means to be dead on time, to know exactly when 
to start, and when to finish ** 

He grew rather annoyed. It was now nearly an hour past 
the agreed time and still there was no trace of the expected 
pupil. But he waited. Somehow he felt that this assignment 
might be of the greatest importance. To introduce the most 
talented composer alive to the beautiful, dark ways of counter 
point, to lift his art from simple song- writing into the realms of 
the great, strict forms, perhaps to form him into a new Johaim 
Sebastian Bach; what a glorious task! 

Simon Sechter waited in vain: Franz Schubert had died the 
day before, at three o'clock in the afternoon. 



Thomas Walmisley, an English composer, proudly showed 
Mendelssohn an orchestral score of his, inscribed "First Sym 
phony'*, and asked him to look at it. 

**Your first one?'* inquired Mendelssohn. 'Indeed, master/* 
"Well then," said Mendelssohn, "come again after you have 
finished your twelfth! I myself wrote twelve symphonies before 
I dared to inscribe the thirteenth as Number One !** 



"What does this note mean?" Gounod asked a pupil, touching 
the middle C on the piano. 

"A C, of course/* replied the young man. 

"No, no, my friend/* The master shook his head. "No it 
means fkr, far more. It means eternity, infinity, immensity!** 



Rimsky-Korsakov could be brutally frank when confronted 
with kck of talent. Once a young doctor showed him a series of 
compositions; he looked through it, and muttered from time to 
time a "Good** or an "Excellent**. In the end he closed the 
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manuscripts carefully, handed them back to the young man, 
and said, "Splendid, splendid, my friend, go ahead and keep on 
practising medicine!" 



Sullivan one night was sitting quite by himself in a box at 
Covent Garden, following a performance of Wagner's Meister- 
singer. 

A friend, who during the second interval came to see Mm, 
noticed an orchestral score of the opera in the composer's hand. 
"Taking a lesson, Sir Arthur?" he inquired ironicaEy. 

"Yes, indeed," replied Sullivan. "And why not, may I ask?" 



Verdi insisted that every student of composition should be 
kept strictly on an accurate study of the great music of the past. 

"Look at Palestrina, Lasso and Bach," he called to the 
musical youth of Italy, "and remember: we have got to go back 
to the old masters in order to be able to march forward!" 



With hardly any exceptions the great composers are fast 
workers. "To write well," said Verdi, "means to write quickly, 
and in one single breath. Leave alterations and revisions for the 
end!" 

The fact that it took Mendelssohn twelve years to finish his 
Symphony in A minor, and Weber three years to complete 
the Treischiitz' or that Meyerbeer fiddled around with his 
*L*Aricaine' for nearly twenty years (it could only be produced a 
year after his death), is no counter-evidence. Brahms worked on 
Ms First Symphony for ten years. He altered and rewrote large 
passages, and never appeared fully satisfied. <C I shall never finish 
it," he said despairingly to Hermann Levi. "You have no idea 
what it feels Eke to hear all the time the heavy tramp of a giant 
like Beethoven behind you!" 
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Mozart never felt any giant's tramp behind him. His three 
great symphonies, the E flat, the G minor and the 'Jupiter*, he 
wrote within six weeks, spending on an average ten days on each. 
Le No%y di Figaro was composed in the course of April 1786, 
Handel's Elnaldo was finished in a fortnight, and so was Doni 
zetti's UEJisir d'Amore. 

<tf Writing music is nothing/' said Donizetti, who often com 
pleted a whole act of an opera after dinner. "It's these damned 
rehearsals that are so difficult!" Within the space of thirty years 
he had sixty-seven operas composed and produced. 

Niccolo Zingarelli composed his opera Alsznda in seven days, 
and his great masterpiece Giulietta e JLomeo in eight. 

At the end of the first movement of his Quartet in B flat 
Schubert put a note, "Done in four and a half hours", and 
during the years 1815 and 1816 he completed 320 works. Mendel 
ssohn composed Ms overture *Ruy Bias* in two days, Chopin 
fifty-three of his most important works in four years, and Offen 
bach ninety operettas in twenty-five years. Verdi took forty days 
to finish 'BJgoletfo and twenty-eight to write II Tropatore. 



Mozart wrote the overture to Don Giovanni in one blessed 
night. 

First, he could not make up his mind. He had three overtures 
sketched out for the new opera. Signor Guardasoni and his 

company were busy rehearsing the work in Prague, everything 
seemed to point to a big success, but still no overture. 

Guardasoni got nervous, Mozart quietened him down. 
"Never before have I disappointed a management. Don't be 
impatient, we have lots of time !" 

"Lots of time?" Guardasoni became more and more excited. 
"But, maestro, we have our final rehearsal tomorrow." 

Mozart smiled. "WeH, Guardasoni, tomorrow then you shall 
have your overture!" 

The nest afternoon the promised overture had not arrived, 
and the impresario waited in the composer's lodgings. He dis 
covered that Mozart had driven to the country with Mends. 
Only towards the evening did he return. He had had a wonderful 
time, had danced with Ms "wife, and drunk sweet wine. He saw 
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the impresario. "Guardasoni!" he cried out. "Dearest of friends, 
do not despair! You shall have your overture tomorrow!*' 

"Tomorrow? Maestro, have you forgotten? We open to 
morrow! What an unheard-of thing!" 

"Leave me alone now, my wife will prepare some punch 
for me. Clear out! I want to work." 

The impresario went and ten minutes later Mozart sat at his 
writing-desk. His mind was now made up, he knew it was 
neither the E-flat major overture, nor the one in C minor, it was 
the one in D, with the grave and slow introduction. 

Constanze had brought the punch, she sat next to him, 
watching his pen. "I am sleepy, Stanzerl," he said. "Talk to me, 
tell me some stories, I have got to stay awake to finish it." 

And so Constanze started to tell him the stories of Sche 
herazade, of AH Baba, of Sinbad the Sailor, of Aladdin and his 
Lamp, and his pen hurried across the paper, filling line after line. 

At three o'clock in the morning he was too tired to work. 
"I want to sleep for just one hour, Stanzerl," he said. "Promise 
you'll wake me at four!" 

Constanze let him sleep on the little sofa till five o'clock, 
then she woke him up; he started again and at seven o'clock, 
when the copyist arrived, the score was ready on the table. 

Twelve hours kter Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, radiant 
and confident, entered the orchestra pit of the Prague Opera 
House. A thunder of applause greeted him; he bowed to the 
audience, then he turned around and lifted his hands. He gave 
the down-beat, and the most famous D-minor chords in the 
world of music sounded forth for all eternity. 



Honegger finished his Le Rot Damd y one of the great master 
pieces of contemporary music, in two months. 

"When you started it," he was asked one day by an American 
newspaper man, "did you have a plan or did you just jump 
straight into it?" 

"Well," Honegger laughed broadly, "as a matter of fact, 
I hadn't any time for theories and such. I had to have the whole 
thing cut and dried in two months. First I thought of Bach, 
crystal-clear, polyphonic and contrapuntal writing. But after a 
week or so I recognized that I would never be able to finish it 
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You know: too much thinking, planning, musical mathematics 
involved. And so I changed to Stravinsky. I said to myself: 
daring, interesting harmonies that's it! But again there was 
this horrible time-limit, and to think of complex harmonies takes 
hours and hours, apart from all the notes youVe got to write!" 
"And what did you do in the end?" the reporter asked, 
"In the end?" and Honegger kughed again. "Well, in the end 
I relied on good old Massenet!" 



Still, in spite of all the well-known feats of Rossini, Mozart 
and Honegger, the unequalled world record in speedy com 
position is held for all times by Oscar Hammerstein I, the famous 
New York impresario, and uncle of Oscar Hammerstein It of 
Oklahoma!, Show-boat and South Pacific fame. 

Old Hammerstein once bet Gustav Kerker, the composer 
of the Be/A of New York, that he could write book and music of a 
full-length opera in forty-eight hours. Kerker took the bet, and 
some time kter Hammerstein, after having been carefully 
searched for hidden manuscripts, was locked into an hotel room. 

Two days kter he emerged with the complete book and score 
of a three-act opera called Koh-I-Noor. 

Not satisfied with such a singular achievement he went a 
step further and put on the piece at the old Harlem Opera 
House, New York. But Koh-I-Noor was a prize flop, it ran for 
only one week, and cost Hammerstein a fortune. But he had the 
consoktion of having won a bet of f 100. 



Although figures are deceptive, and one is well aware that 
musical composition in former times, with all the undersized 
orchestras, and a minute technical apparatus, was a far less time- 
absorbing occupation than it is today one is perplexed, recalling 
the catalogue of the life's work of some ancient masters. 

Orlando di Lasso wrote over 2,000 works; they range from 
vulgar street-songs to the most noble and exalted church music. 

The complete edition of the works of Henry Purcell rues to 
twenty-six encyclopaedic volumes; Alessandro Stradelk com 
posed 115 operas, 220 masses, 400 seromtas and over 100 other 
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pieces. Reinhard Keiser Handel's boss in Hamburg a powerful 
operatic genius, wrote 120 operas, each containing about fifty 
different musical pieces. 

HandeFs output numbers 400 works, Haydn's 800 (115 
symphonies among them), and Mozart wrote forty-one sym 
phonies, twenty-one operas, sixty concertos, fifteen masses, 
thirty-one divertimenti, forty-five other instrumental works, 
eighty-eight quartets, twenty-three piano sonatas, fifteen sets 
of variations, four fantasias, countless songs, cantatas, arias, 
and sundry other works. 

Hasse, Gluck's great antagonist, set a hundred libretti by 
Metastasio to music (some of them three and four times). 
Almost all of his scores were destroyed in the great Dresden 
fire in 1760. 

Gluck has a hundred stage works to his credit; Piccini, 
his Paris rival, 139. Telemann composed 600 overtures, Quantz 
300 concertos, and the strange Franz von Suppe, of Poet and 
Peasant fame, wrote not only 276 stage- works, but also one Mass 
and one Requiem. 

Certainly the most prolific composer of our time is the 
Russian Nikolai Miaskovsky, whose work, among numerous 
other compositions, includes twenty-five full-length symphonies. 

Anton von Webern, the enigmatic Austrian atonalist, stands 
isolated and lonely at the other end; all he has left to the world 
is a small bundle of thirty short pieces. . . . 



If, as the Concise Oxford Dictionary defines it, to "plagiarize" 
means to ". . . use another person's (thoughts, writings, inven 
tions . . .) as one's own", then (without a single exception) all the 
composers listed in Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians^ 
from Adam (Adolphe) to Zumpe (Hermann) are pkgiarists. 

Luckily, however, there are, even outside the composing 
fraternity, individuals who feel rather inclined to agree with 
Richard Strauss who, when blamed for "borrowing", brazenly 
replied, "There is so much glorious and unknown music in the 
world why shouldn't I use it again?" 
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One day Strauss, coming from Barcelona, where he had 
conducted a performance of Salome, found himself on a train in 
the compartment with an unknown gentleman (it was the Spanish 
conductor Lasalle) who, looking straight into Strauss' face, 
began to whistle: 



n , r I I ] 

Strauss started to kugh and replied: 

01, ggflfffi 



"Of course of course/* he said jokingly, CC I know quite well 
that the Salome theme is from Rossini's Barberl" 
They became intimate Mends. 



There is something disarming in the confession of a famous 
Hollywood composer who was commissioned to write a 5oo~page 
score in four weeks. 

"That will take a lot out of you, won't it?" a friend inquired. 

"Oh, no!" the master replied; "not out of me but out of 
Tchaikovsky, DvoMk and Sibelius!" 



The snuffling and prying self-appointed musical detective 
who (generally himself a thwarted composer) cannot listen to a 
new piece of music without finding some similarity or other is 
an inane fool. He is, as Neville Cardus puts it, like a wine-tester, 
more concerned about authenticity than enjoyment, and (again 
according to Mr. Cardus) there is in hell a special ckde of fire 
and ice reserved for him. 

"How wonderful your C-minor Symphony is," somebody 
remarked to Brahms, "and how regrettable that the finale- 
theme is so very much like the one in Beethoven's Ninth!" 

o 
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cc Yes, yes,** said Brahms, "and even more regrettable that 
every silly ass notices it at once!" 

One would hate to be considered a silly ass, even more to 
become a member of Mr. Cardus* "special circle**: but to look 
at the more conspicuous specimens of musical identity or similar 
ity without accusing their begetters of larceny, is too fascinating 
a pastime to be missed. 

Purcellj In the fullest sense of the words, leads the dance. 
For his Dance of the Subterranean Winds in Tempest he borrowed 
the TDancing Winds* melody from Lully's Cadmus and Her mime. 

Bach used tunes by Corelli and Vivaldi, and the theme of 
Ms great C-mlnor fugue Is note by note taken from Johann 
Mattheson. Haydn utilized Croatian and Gipsy folk-songs, 
the fandango In Mozart's Figaro is from Gluck's Don Jmn^ and 
the subject of the *Zauberfldte' overture from Bach's fugue in 
E flat. There is a startling similarity between the Intrada of 
Mozart's c Bastien tmd Bastienne* and the theme of Beethoven's 
Eroica written thirty-five years later. 

Somebody asked Hummel what beautiful thoughts had 
inspired Ms charming B-Sat Rondo. "The subject of Bach's 
fugue in C sharp," he replied candidly, "and the hope of earning 
eighty ducats!" 

With Rossini we come upon a major culprit: *Zitti, Zitti* from 
BarKert di SmgKa Is Haydn's With Joy the Impatient Husband 
man* from the Seasons; c Languir per una Bella 9 from Ultaiiaaa 
in A.i^ri comes from Mozart, and the main theme of the over 
ture to Ms Stiff de Corinfbe is a clean borrowing of Benedetto 
Harcello's e zist Psalm*. 

Richard Wagner's "crimes" include slight loans from Mendel 
ssohn's "Walpurglsnachf in "L^hngin ("Wie fasst uns sellgsiisses 
Gcauen"); from Weber's Traschiltz* in the TannMmer march 
and Ms in Elsa's vision (La&ssflgnfo); from Nicolai's 

wm Windsor in Meistersinger ("Mein Freund, in 
Jugendzelt"); from Berlioz's Romo tt jMKefte in Tristan's 
love-motiv (Wagner calM the Berloz theme "the most beautifkl 
musiaal plimse erf the century") and from Liszt in the Parsifal 
chime-motiv, ("At least It's going to be heard now," commented 
liszt when Wagner played It to Mm* And James Huneker said, 
<r Wagax owed more to Liszt than money, sympathy and a 
wife!") 

Batons, as he Mmself pointed out, was never dilatory In 
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taking what he liked. Apart from the Hungarian Dances, which, 
by the way, he never claimed as original compositions (they 
are mostly Gipsy melodies), we find echoes from Schubert's 
c Am Meer' in the Trio in C, from Msistersingerin the Violin Sonata 
in A, and from the Romance in Schumann's D-minor Symphony 
in the third movement of his Third Symphony. 

Mendelssohn, for 'Lord at all times* from LauJa Sim, helped 
himself from a piece in Bach's 'Magnificat*, Herold for the 
'Zampa' overture from Handel's Harmonious Blacksmith, Meyer 
beer for the prayer in JL? Prophets from Beethoven's Violin- 
romance, Liszt for c Les Preludes' from Rossini's L# Donna del 
Lago ("I took it," said Liszt, "just to please Rossini"), Verdi 
for the beginning of his Requiem from Schubert's A-minor 
quartet and Richard Strauss for the Nocturne of his c Sym- 
phonia Domestica' from the 'Gondolier's Song* in Mendelssohn's 
*Songs without words'. 

The case of Handel is unique, unprecedented and unsurpassed. 
His total output equals that of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
put together and with him it is not the taking of a bar here, a 
suggestion there: it is pure, wholesale robbery. 

Cecil Gray has established that sixteen out of thirty-six 
sections of Israel in Egypt are lifted from others, and Doctor 
Crotch furnished an index of twenty-nine composers pilfered by 
Handel, starting with Josquin des Pres. Among those honoured 
and immortalized by the great composer are: Francesco Antonio 
Uriq, a Milanese master from whose Te Deum Handel used ten 
numbers for his Dettingen Te Dmm^ and sis for Saul; Johann 
Caspar Kerl, whose organ-canzona forms the chorus *Egypt we 
are glad*; Alessandro Stradelk, from whose Serenata large 
blocks were taken for Israel in Egypt and such famous composers 
as Carissimi, Keiser, Mufiat and Graun for sundry portions of 
Jephtha, Israel in "Egfpt and the Ode for St. Cmlitfs Daj. 

That Handel could get away with aH these thefts is the 
more surprising as in his time the afiak Buononcini created an 
unpleasant sensation. In 1728 Giovanni Buononcini, on account 
of his madrigal *In una siepe ombrosa*, was made a "Member of 
the London Academy of Ancient Music". Some years later it 
leaked out that the madrigal was a composition by Antonio 
Lotti, a Venetian master. On the discoyery of the true facts 
Buononcini was thrown out of the Academy, and removed from 
all his posts. 
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Handel never admitted the truth, he never announced 
his indebtedness to others. He constantly ploughed through 
the music of dead and living masters, took whatever he liked, 
and (by moulding and melting it) made it "Handelian". 

Though this state of affairs was well known to his con 
temporaries, he was (contrary to poor Buononcini) never accused 
or punished. Called to account, he had an extremely feeble and 
naive excuse. "But these pigs," he said, "just don't know what to 
do with a tune . . . !" 

Of all the more or less plausible explanations of Handel's 
misdeeds, the one rendered by Ernest Newman seems to be the 
only one to touch the exact point; Newman called it a "perversity 
of the moral sense". "No one," the famous musicologist said, 
"ever stole so systematically, so extensively yet at the same time 
so needlessly." 



The strange case of what (for want of a better nomenclature) 
can only be labelled "Plagiarism upside-down", namely a 
composer marking his own works with the names of acknow 
ledged masters, happened only once in the whole history of 
music. 

The culprit, although the use of so derogatory a denotation 
is not wholly justified in the case in question, was that amiable 
and widely popular character Fritz Kreisler. 

The great violinist sometimes used as an encore at his concerts 
a piece from his own pen called 'Caprice Viennois'. One day a 
Viennese critic attacked him bitterly for forcing such rubbish on 
his audience. Kreisler was deeply hurt and, well aware that great 
virtuosi always had to fight to be taken seriously as composers, 
decided to drop his name from his own programmes. 

For thirty years he played as encores his own "arrangements" 
of enchanting little pieces by Vivaldi, Corelli, Lully, Viotti, 
Rameau, Scarlatti, Lanner and even Johann Strauss. Thousands 
of other violinists all over the world grasped at these successful 
new discoveries, and 'Liebesfreud', 'Liebesleid', 'Schon Rosmarin* 
sold in millions, until Olin Downes, the eminent American 
music critic, hunted down good old Fritz. Intrigued by the beauty 
of a piece Traeludium and Allegro* by Pugnani, "arranged" 
by Fritz Kreisler, Downes started to beconic iatie$ted in the 
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composer Pugnanl. He ploughed through Ms works, he found a 
lot of dull and leathern stuff, but diligently as he searched he 
could not find a trace of the Traeludium and Allegro*. 

He straightway called Kreisler to account but the violinist 
was evasive. He had found (he said) the piece in an old monastery 
in Northern Italy, and much to his regret he was unable to 
produce the original manuscript as the monks had unfortunately 
mislaid it in their extensive library. 

Downes persisted. He deckred that not for a moment did he 
believe Pugnani had ever written the piece, nor (he was sure) 
had any of the other composers whose pieces Kreisler so brilli 
antly and altruistically "arranged". It was his firm conviction, 
Mr. Downes continued, that all these pieces were composed by 
Kreisler himself. 

Under such crashing evidence Kreisler could do nothing but 
confess. In 1935, in a cable to Olin Downes, he explained that 
thirty years ago the course was forced upon him: the Press had 
abused him for playing his own compositions in Ms concerts, 
and the audience had cold-shouldered Ms works. But he didn't 
give up composing, and once, just to try out a piece, he smuggled 
it into Ms programme under the name of Vivaldi. It was an 
instantaneous success. Critics and listeners praised the charm of 
the masterly composition, a publisher offered to print it, other 
violinists played it ... and that is how the ball started rolling. 

Later on, when all the little pieces had become world-famous, 
he did not wish to reveal the truth: it would have been too 
complicated a matter to explain. 

Olin Downes published Kreisler's confession in the N$w 
York Times. It created a world-wide sensation, aroused laughter, 
surprise, anger and vexation. It estabEshed Kreisler as a composer 
of stature, and brought to an end one of the great hoaxes of 
musical Mstory. 



The amusing practice of forming melodies out of the letters 
of a name appears to have started with Bach, who, as if signing 
off, dosed Ms 'Kunst der Fuge* with a fugue on the subject 






A - c 
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Beethoven used the same four notes in his E-minor quartet 
and Schumann in his Six Organ Fugues, Op. 60. Schumann 
developed the habit into a brilliant art. His Op. i the Abegg- 
Variations, dedicated to "Mademoiselle Pauline Countess 
Abegg" (a fancy name for his friend Meta Abegg) have as 
their theme 



i J 



A,, 



To his friend Niels Gade, the Danish composer, he thus 
inscribed a 'Northern Song* in his Album for the Young 



6. -A-a- E 



He found not only that the letters in the name Gade form 
the four open strings of the violin, but also that by means of 
the four clefs the name may be written and (starting with the 
tenor-clef) read clockwise with one single note: 




In Schumann's Op. 99 c Bunte Blatter' there is a waltz on the 
letters 



AS- 



It was a tender homage to his first love, Ernestine von Fricken, 
born in Asch in Bohemia, and done before in his Op. 3 'Carnival'* 
variations on the same letters. 

Brahms' F-major Symphony utilizes the initial letters of his 
life-motto Frei aberfroh! F, A, F. (Tree and gay/) 
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Ravel wrote a Berceuse on the name of his friend, the com 
poser Faure; and four Russian composers, BImsky-Korsakov, 
Borodin, Glazunov and liadov conceived the idea of writing a 
string-quartet on the notes B-LA-F, in honour of thek friend 
and publisher Belaiev. 

Spohr in his autobiography speaks of a composer Friedrich 
Ernst Fesca, who started a string-quartet with the phrase; 




p-e -5-c~ A 



and he quotes his own way of making the letters of his name the 
theme of a string-quartet. 



5- po - H - * 

' _ ^ - the crotchet rest 



(The old abbreviation of c Tiano") 



Sometimes, by coincidence, we catch a composer in, let us 
say, spiritual slippers, and we get a glimpse of his work more 

characteristic and truthful than many a deep-rooted analytical 
explanation. 

Here is Papa Haydn shaving. John Bland, the English 
music publisher, was an enterprising business man. He traveled 
all the way from London to Esterbiza in Hungary to talk to 
Joseph Haydn, and perhaps to buy some of Ms new compositions. 

He arrived in the morning, and went straight to the masters 
quarters. Haydn was just shaving, he asked the visitor to be 
seated, and while Bland waited, he heard him curse and xail 
against Ms razor. "Damned thing, it won*t work! It's enough 
to drive one mad!" And then Haydn shouted, <c l would gladly 
swap my best quartet for a proper razorP 

Bland quietly left the room and returned after a while with 
Ms own brand-new set of Sheffield razors wMch he presented to 
Haydn. The composer laughed. "And now, I suppose, you want 
to have my best quartet, Mr. Bland ?** 
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He went to Ms writing-desk and handed the Englishman a 
manuscript. "Here it is!" 

It was Op. 55, No. 2, one of the eternal masterpieces of 
chamber-musk, the 'Razor' quartet. 



Hugo Wolf was in one of his very rare joking moods. He had 
a friend, a bank clerk by the name of Gustav Schur. For many 
years Schur tried to impress on Wolf the importance of making 
money by writing more popular stuff, and abandoning his line of 
complicated lyrical forms which "nobody gives a damn about, 
anyway"! 

One day, it was at the climax of the Cavalkria JLusticana vogue 
in Vienna, and Mascagni's Flower Songs had just been published, 
Hugo copied one of these ditties, put his name on top of the page, 
and pkyed it to Schur. 

The bank clerk nearly burst with enthusiasm. "Ah!" he 
shouted delightedly. "You deserve a bravo, Hugo! I am so 
glad that in the end you arrived at my way of thinking. Believe 
me, as a friend of yours and a member of the ordinary public, 
that's the one and only way to write really good, popular and 
successful music!" 



Frau Adelheid Wette, wife of a Frankfort physician, every 
year wrote a little play which, much to the enchantment of 
the family, her children performed on Christmas Eve. And 
every year her kind brother, the Herr Musik-Professor 
Engelbert Humperdinck, obliged by providing the musical 
accompaniment. 

One year, however, when reading through his sister's pky 
Humperdinck felt that there was more in it than just a children's 
entertainment. Adelheid had, in simple and clean verse, formed 
the old story of Hansel and Gretel into a perfect libretto for a 
fairy-tale opera. With slow, meditating steps the little Herr 
Professor walked to the piano; he began the prelude, and sud 
denly, as if awakened by a magic wand, the two babes, their 
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broom-maker father, the evil witch, even the forest and the little 
house, they all started to breathe and live. 

Some weeks later Humperdinck talked about his new opera 
to Hermann Levi, director of the Munich court theatre; he pkyed 
some excerpts to him and Levi, carried away with the charm of 
the little work, offered to produce it. But as, owing to some other 
commitments, there might possibly be a delay, he suggested that 
he would conduct at least the dream interlude at his next concert, 
before the actual stage production. 

As it happened, there was present at this concert a young 
man of twenty-eight, Herr Richard Strauss, at the time assistant 
conductor at the opera-house in Weimar. Kapellmeister Strauss 
was ambitious and enthusiastic, and he recognized great music 
when he heard it. He got hold of the score, and wrote a letter 
to Humperdinck: 

"You have written a masterpiece of the first order, my 
friend. A work that the Germans don't deserve. Let's pray 
that at least they will know how to value it ! I offer to produce 
your work without deky in Weimar." 

Humperdinck agreed, and it was on 23 December, 1893, 
that Hansel and Gretel, under Richard Strauss's baton, sang 

and danced for the first time their "Ringel-Ringel-Reihen. . . .** 



Before he started to write Porgy and Bess, George Gershwin 
consulted many friends as to the advisability of so daring an 
enterprise. 

He doubted his own capabilities; he asked himself again 
and again whether he was mature and artistically strong enough 
to try his hand at grand opera. One day he went to see Jerome 
Kem, the most human of all his colleagues, to discuss his problem 
and to ask his advice. Kern asked some technical questions; 
he wanted to know the plot, the way Gershwin proposed to treat 
it; he inquired about orchestration and choral arrangements, and 
in the end he pronounced Ms verdict. **Yes, George, I think 
you are fit, and perfectly justified in starting a work of snch 
dimensions !" 
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"Do you really think so, Jerry?" asked Gershwin, still doubt 
ful. "Because, between the two of us, Jerry, all I really have is 
some talent and a lot of cheek!" 



Of course it is interesting to find out which of a composer's 
works is Ms own favourite, although sentiment and inclination 
will nearly always decide the issue. 

Beethoven's friend Kuflher once asked the master, "Which of 
your symphonies is your favourite?" 

"The Eroica" replied Beethoven. 

"I was positive," continued Kuflher, "you would say the 
Fifth." 

"No, decidedly not I" said Beethoven. "The Eroica, and only 
the Enical" 



Puccini did not particularly like to listen to his own works, 
with one single exception: he never missed a chance of hearing 
Madame butterfly. "It interests me," he used to say, "and it 
entertains me!" 



Sullivan always pretended to be terribly proud of his serious 
compositions. He sometimes belittled his lighter works, though 
in his heart of hearts he well knew that the operettas would live 
long after the oratorios would be forgotten. 

Once he gave Ethel Smyth the score of his Golden Tuegmd. 
"I think it's the best thing I have ever done!" he said. "Don't 
you?" 

"The best thing you have ever done," the precious Miss 
Smyth replied, "is, of course, The Mkadol" 

"Oh, you wretch!" kughed Sullivan. 
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The Italian composer and pianist Buonamici once asked 
Richard Wagner, "Which of all your works do you consider 
your greatest?" 

< Why, of course, the 'Phikdelphia March*!" replied Wagner 
smilingly. *T>idn*t I get more money for it than for any of my 
other compositions?" 



And the same question was once put to Giuseppe Verdi. 
"Which of your works, maestro," an interviewer asked, "do 
you consider your best?" 

Without the slightest hesitation the composer _ replied: 
"The rest-house for aged musicians, sir, that I have built in 
Milan!" 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

GREAT DAYS 

In which m witness some 
eternal moments of music. 



Y 1 1HERE once was a philosopher (and a bit of a poet too) 

| whose favourite cogitation it was to ponder on some 

JL moments in the history of mankind ("starry hours" he 

called them), which, in their last consequences, caused or decided 

mighty issues of the universe. 

Taking music as a perfect, entire microcosmos, we might 
toy with so enticing a conception, we might follow its path, 
observing on our way some momentous happenings, and some 
small, gentle occurrences. . . . 



It was 15 April, 1729, and the congregation of St. Thomas's 
in Leipzig had assembled in their church to hear the solemn 
Good Friday service. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, Cantor of St. Thomas's, was excited: 
he had composed a Passion of our Lord, according to the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and today it was to be performed for the first time. 

An exorbitant cast of thirty-four performers was assembled, 

220 
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soloists, choristers, orchestra and two organ-pkyers. They had 
rehearsed for many months, and "now Bach hoped that his new 
work would appease even his worst enemies on the Town 
Council, and convince them that their Cantor was a good man, 
worthy of his position. 

Unfortunately the church was only half full, as Herr Gottlieb 
Froben, a popular local composer, was at the same time con 
ducting the first performance of his new Passion at his own 
church, and many members of St. Thomas's preferred his light, 
melodious style to the polyphonic complexities of Herr Bach. 

But the Cantor was confident as with zealous devotion he 
conducted his music. He did not notice that some high-bom 
ladies in the gallery had started to sing a chorale from their 
books, and he never heard the old widow who exclaimed: **God 
help us. That's surely an opera-comedy! 95 Johann Sebastian 
Bach finished the Passion, and went home to Ms family. He 
felt that he had done a good work. 

Seven years kter the $f. Mafflmv Passim was again sung 
and pkyed in St. Thomas's, then it was forgotten. . . . 

One day in 1821, looking through an old chest erf the Berlin 
Singakademie, Felix Mendeksohn-Bartholdy came across a heap 
of manuscripts that used to belong to an old Leipzig organist 
by the name of Johann Sebastian Bach. With growing amazement 
he worked his way through the pile until he recognized that he 
had unearthed a great masterpiece of music. He copied the parts 
carefully, and after many months of indefatigable work, with the 
help of his friend, the actor Eduard Devrient, he put together the 
complete score. Then he assembled in Ms house a small company 
of musical experts, aad pkyed the great work to them. In spite of 
incomplete and fragmentary presentation, Bach's music made a 
deep impression, and a committee under Mendelssohn's chak- 
mansMp was formed to organize a worthy performance of the 
newly discovered work. 

Zelter, most erroneously considered to be Germany's musical 
oracle, warned Ms pupil Mendelssohn. "Bach?" he said. "Well, 
perhaps one odd piece or two but a whole evening, an entire 
concert of Ms music? Never P 

On Good Friday, 1 829, one hundred years after its unfortunate 
performance at St. Thomases, Felix Mendelssohn conducted the 
resurrected St. Maffbem Passim, offering mankind a new world; 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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Eduard Devrient smiled, contented and gratified. "To think," 
he said, "that it -was an actor and a Jew who gave back to the 
world the greatest work of Christian music. . . ." 



The finishing of the score of Messiah in twenty-four days 
constitutes the greatest feat in the entire history of musical 
composition. 

From Saturday, 22 August, to Monday, 14 September, 1741, 
Handel did not leave his house in Upper Brook Street. As 
if in a trance, working ceaselessly by day and night, he wrote 
page after page. Sometimes when his valet brought him supper 
he had not yet touched his dinner, and one afternoon the man 
found him crying convulsively; it was after he had written 
the aria c He was despised*. 

When he had set the 'Hallelujah Chorus* to paper he stared 
in front of him and said, "I saw all Heaven before me, and the 
great God Himself!" 

Seven months after its completion the great work was heard 
for the first time in Dublin. So great was the public interest that 
the ladies were asked to come without hoops, the gentlemen 
without swords, in order to make room for more company. The 
success was overwhelming and the universal impression pre 
vailed that Mr. HandePs oratorio was "the most finished piece 
of Musick" ever heard. 

In March 1743, Messiah was heard for the first time in 
London. King George n attended the presentation at Covent 
Garden. When the chorus began the mighty 'Hallelujah* the 
audience were so stirred that, as one man, they rose from their 
seats and, including the King, remained standing throughout 
the piece. 

After the performance Lord Kinnoul, friend and admirer 
of Handel, congratulated the composer, and thanked him for the 
"splendid entertainment" he had given the listeners. "My lord," 
replied Handel, <e l should be very sorry indeed if I had only 
entertained them. My intention was to make them better." 

In a codicil to his last will, Handel bequeathed "a fair copy of 
the score and all the parts of the oratorio called Messiah to the 
Foundling Hospital". He died on the day of the seventeenth 
anniversary of the first performance of his masterpiece. 
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More than thirty years kter a Handel Festival took place in 

London. Over a thousand singers assembled in Westminster 
Abbey to give the most gigantic rendering of Messiah ever 
witnessed so far. Joseph Haydn was among the audience. The 
immortal music, the glorious singing and the majestic church 
enraptured the composer, and deeply moved, when leaving the 
Abbey after the performance, he said through Ms tears, "He is 
the master of us all!" 



On 19 April, 1774, Gluck's Iphigenw en AMlide was performed 
for the first time in Paris. It was one of the great events in the 
annals of opera. For six months the composer had rehearsed with 
singers and orchestra; he had taught the chorus to act, and to 
take an interest in the action; he had done away with the or 
chestra's habit of playing in gloves, and had persuaded the 
leading participants to set their emotions free. He had made the 
decisive step towards the reform of operatic performance. 

The impression the opera made was sensational, and the 
Abbe Amaud, one of the great minds of Ms time, exclaimed 
after Agamemnon's ark * AM fait des grandeurs**. cc With this aria 
one might found a religion!** 



The first presentation of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony took 

place in Vienna on 7 May 1824 and in spite of the feet that only 
two rehearsals had been allowed ("They are quite sufficient," 
the protesting composer was told) it was an outstanding event, 

Eighteen-year-old Henriette Sonntag sang the soprano part, and 
twenty-one-year-old Caroline Unger the contralto solo. The two 
most bewitching female voices of their time had thus combined 
in helping to launch the great work. 

The billboard announced that "Herr Ignaz Schuppanagli 
will lead the orchestra, Herr Michael Umkuf will conduct the 
entire performance and Herr Ludwig van Beethoven will take 
part in <xnducting n . What actually imppened was that the 
deaf Beethoven (in evening-dress, black sUk breeches and sMk 
stockings) stood in front of the orchestra and beat the time, 
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all Ac Umkuf who, 

the last D-major chord died a 

of broke loose, an ovation of un 

expected, In which the singers and the 

Beethoven the only 

of the 
He not it. 

At Caroline Unger approached him, and 

turned him around so that at he might see the 

reception. Beethoven looked for a second into the 

crowd, then he bowed slowly and deeply and left his 

stand. 

The for him 420 florins, by modem 

25. 



all the ear-splitting noise of enthusiastic acclamation 
the of Ravel's a 

"AMfwx! Aufmxl!^ 

**She the oaly one who really understood it/* Ravel 
smilingly. 

It a evening at the Opfea-Comique in Paris. Nobody 
Ravel, the master of subtle, veiled musical im- 
tender* complex harmonies, to write a piece of 
music fifteen minutes, not once changing 

its ever its key of C major* A piece 

its retained the insistent beat of drums 

starting very quietly, only one short snatch of melody, 

in die an unsiupassed jfa&jfjaew climax. 
The hysterically, <c Bmvo, Ravel, bis k 

of enthusiasm, "Exactly as I 
it/* he to Ms brother Edouard. "I knew they 
be off feet dance. Look at them now, they 

yet the Bolero is only a piece for orchestra, 
music!" 

On November night in 1928 die "Bolero" 

dosses, Bolero Bolero 

Ten copies of 

die in no time; the picas for 
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bands, for mouth-organ, for brass orchestra, for accordion, for 

male and female chorus. Its fascinating rhythm came out of 
gramophones, radios, juke-boxes, pianolas, it was played, sung 
and danced all over the world until one day Toscanini decided 
to put a stop to all this abuse and to restore it to its proper 

artistic value. He performed it in New York, and made it the 
piece de resistance for his European tour with the New York 

Philharmonic Orchestra. Wherever he played it he moved the 

audience to an unheard-of frenzy. London, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Prague, Milan, everywhere the same delirious success. 

One night the famous players with their great conductor 
appeared in Paris. Ravel, of course, had heard about the triumph 
the New Yorkers had had with his work, but he also had been 
told that the maestro, in order to achieve his effect, played the 
piece in a far speedier tempo than was prescribed. He became 
even more irritated when the concert management forgot to 
send him a ticket for the occasion. But he decided to be present. 
Attired in his most formal dress, talk, white tie, black cloak and 
silk top hat, he entered the hall, took his place in a box and 
waited. 

The very moment Toscanini started the Bolero, Ravel began 
Ms loud, outspoken criticism. His neighbours, slightly perplexed, 
tried to quieten him down, and suddenly (instead of one) three 
powerful cnscendi could be heard at the same time: one coming 
from the orchestra playing, the 'Second from Ravel grumbling, 
and the third from the audience shushing him. 

Toscanini knew of Ravel's presence, but he was blissfully 
unaware of the goings-on behind him. His first gesture, when 
acknowledging the thunderous ovation at the end, was a bow to 
the composer's box, but the outraged Ravel was no longer there. 
With hurried steps he was approaching ToscaninTs dressing- 
room. He opened the door and thus accosted the maestro: *TE 
forbid you, monsieur, to pky my Bolero ever again. Your tempo 
is wrong, wrong, wrong! Do you really think anybody could 
dance a Bolero at your mad pace?" And, in front of all the visitors, 
musicians and stage-hands, he started to dance and to accompany 
himself by singing the Bolero in Toscaninfs tempo. 

It was an entirely novel experience for the maestro. He 
looked amazed at the dancing composer in front of hkn; he smiled 
and then he tried to get a word in edgeways. But Ravel would 
not let him, he went on singing and dancing and when lie 

p 
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reached the last climax he made a magnificent exit, banged the 
door, and refused from then on to see Toscanini ever again! 



One day Paul WMteman hit on a bright idea: how about 
moving for one evening to a real concert hall, and showing to a 
Mgh-brow audience in a really big, representative way all the 
aspects and styles of the new American popukr music. He chose 
carefully the very best of his hundreds of arrangements and 
selections, and he finally succeeded in getting together a pro 
gramme that should satisfy everybody; but it still did not quite 
satisfy Whlteman himself. There was something missing, some 
thing he could not describe, but which he felt; something 
American. 

He called young George Gershwin. "How about writing 
something special for me, George? For my concert in Aeolian 



Gershwin pricked up his ears. "Did you say Aeolian Hall, 
Mr. WMteman?" 

"I sure did and it's a commission, George!" 

And Gershwin worked day and night, ceaselessly, tirelessly. 
. . . Once in the middle of the night his father came to see how 
things were shaping. "Make it good, George/* he said, c Tve 
got the feeling it might be important!" 

In three weeks the 'Rhapsody in Blue* was finished, just in 
time for Whiteman's concert on 12 February, 1924. Gershwin 
then was not quite twenty-six years old. He stood, timid and 
nervous in the foyer, and watched the people go in: Stravinsky 
and Rakhmaninov, Kreisler and Elman and Heifetz, Damrosch, 
Mengelberg, StokowsM, Victor Herbert, and old Sousa. . , . 
His head was in a whirl, his thoughts were in a hubbub he 
nearly feinted. 

The concert began: one, two, three numbers. . . . "Mine is 
number ten/* Gershwin thought, and then, suddenly he heard 
the solo clarinet ascend the chromatic scale, and triumphantly 
reach the top B flat; he heard the great E-major theme, his 
theme . . and he knew he had conquered. 

Never before were such scenes of wild enthusiasm witnessed 
in a New York concert hall. Gershwin's fresh, novel approach, 
the staggering fusion of the most daring jazz-idiom and a ttadi- 
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tional form had found an appreciative audience; and next mom- 
ing the world learned that the first great work of American 
music had been bom. 

<c Of course it is great music/* said Gershwin phv when he was 
congratulated upon his son's achievement. "Doesn't it take 
fifteen minutes to perform " 



Was it not one of music's great moments when, in 1858, 
somebody in Buckingham Pakce had the felicitous inspiration 
of using as nuptial music for the wedding of the Princess Royal 
to the Prussian crown prince, the March from Mendelssohn's 
music to A Midsummer Night's Dream J thus inaugurating an 
immortal custom? 

Was it not a most fortunate accident for the development 
of opera in the United States that one night the wife of a promin 
ent multi-millionaire could not get her usual box for the opening 
of the season of the New York Academy of Musk? The furious 
husband resolved to avenge this insult: never again would lie or 
his wife enter the old-fashioned opera-house on i4th Street. He 
called together a few congenial friends, and it was there and then 
decided to erect a new modem building on 39th Street the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the Faustsptelbam y as W. J. Hender 
son, the music critic, called it, because of its aU too obvious 
preference for the works of Gounod. 



When in 1889 the first experiments with the newly invented 
phonograph were made, Hans von BMow, then a man of nearly 

sixty, was invited to play a piece on the pianoforte. 

Afterwards he listened to the result, he tottered as if he had 
received a heavy blow, cold sweat broke out at his temples, and 

he sank down into a chair. "Oh, God," he exclaimed, "tMs 
is bewitched!" 

He was unwilling to Esten to any scientific explanation of the 
phenomenon. His nerves were completely shattered, and the 
only thing he asked for was to be taken home, and left 
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It was a happy day for music when In July 1892 Claude 
Debussy strolled Into a bookshop in Paris, rummaged curiously 
through some new publications, and bought a thin little volume: 
PeUfas et Melisande by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

He went home and started to read. Long before he had 
finished it he knew that he had found the opera libretto he had 
been looking for all his life. 

Immediately he proceeded to Ghent where Maeterlinck 
lived. He convinced the poet that he should entrust the pky 
to him, and began to work. Within three years he had finished 
the first draft; then he let it rest for a whole year, started again, 
and after six more years of incessant revisions, alterations and re- 
writings, completed the opera in January 1902. 

While the rehearsals at the Opera-Comique were in progress, 
Debussy orchestrated his work. Discussions about the opera's 
artistic merits and demerits ensued. Maeterlinck, annoyed that 
Mary Garden and not his wife Georgette Leblanc had been 
chosen to sing Melisande, gave an interview in Figaro, dissociating 
himself from Debussy and wishing the opera an "immediate and 
emphatic failure". 

The opening night passed without the expected sensation. 
It was neither a spectacular fiasco nor a rousing success. The 
young people who populated the gallery applauded madly; 
the habitues of the stalls remained unmoved and bored. They 
became tired by the perpetual dimness of the stage, and the 
continuous piano and pianissimo in the orchestra; they missed 
the usual ballets, the encorable arias, and a spiced action. 

The Press was divided; it showed all facets from raging 
abuse, over lukewarm praise, to enthusiastic acclamation. 
Looking back one might say that Emile VutUemoz hit the nail 
on the head. "There will be great merriment in the halls of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale," the critic wrote, "on the day our 
grandchildren discover all the notices about Ps/Ieas et M&Usande. 
They will kugh a lot, but they will also be amazed and very 
much ashamed." 

Romain Holland called 3 April, 1902, the day PelMas was 
heard for the first time, "one of the three or four red-letter days 
in the history of the French lyric staged 

As far as public favour is concerned, the opera made slow 
but steady progress, until it became a universally acknowledged 
and admired cornerstone in the development of opera. 
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Though it is essentially French, it is a pillar of international 
repertory, and has the unique distinction of being the only opera 
in the world which at La Scala in Milan was performed not in 
Italian, but in its original language. Its uncompromising tenderness 
that so bored our grandfathers has become its inimitable magic, 
and one of the all-important starting points of modem music. 



Franz Schubert was all aglow. That very morning, reading 
in Goethe's poems, he had come across one called *Der Erlkonig'. 
The moment he started to read he felt the tremendous dramatic 
power of the ballad. There was no piano in the little room where 
he lived, so he just ran around in circles, singing, whistling and 
beating time. 

Suddenly he ran to the little table and began to write, and in 
not more than an hour the song was on paper. That same evening 
Schubert played and sang it to his friends. They were delighted 
and all agreed that the 'Erikonig' was the piece which would 
finally launch Schubert's career. 

Anselm Hiittenbrenner, one of Schubert's cronies, admitted 
bashfully that he also had set the poem to music. 

"Good, good!" said Schubert. "You, Anselm, go ahead 
with yours, and I'll withdraw mine.'* 

"No, Franzl," said Hiittenbrenner resignedly, "nobody will 
ever see my c Erlkonig' !" And he burned it the next day. 

The "Schubertians" went to work. The composer had pre 
viously set some of Goethe's verses to music, and Spaun, the 
cleverest propagandist in the whole circle, decided to seed them 
to the great poet himself, accompanied by a letter: 

"Vienna, April 17, 1816 
To His Excellency 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
Minister of State, Privy Cbuncillor, etc., etc. 
Weimar. 

Your Excellency! 

The undersigned hopes that the enclosed collection of 

songs, written by a 1 9-year old composer by the of Franz 
Schubert, may prove a not quite unwelcome gift to you. 
The general success those songs have gained has 
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the young artist to dedicate them in aH humility to your 
Excellency. Being, however, too modest, he dares not himself 
ask this great favour, and so one of his friends ventures in 
his name to beg it of your Excellency. 

Should the composer be fortunate enough to win your 
Excellency^ approval, I would humbly request that the 
permission sought may be graciously communicated. 
I remain, in all reverence, 

Your obedient servant, 

Josef Edler von Spaun." 

Schubert and Ms friends waited anxiously but the letter 
remained unanswered. They tried another step: they sent the 
^Erlkonig* to the old-established and famous publishing firm of 
Breitkopf and Hartel in Leipzig. 

There the composition was duly examined, but apparently it 
did not meet with general approval and so it was decided to send 
it back* Somebody, however, in Breitkopf and HartePs dis 
patching department must have made a mistake, because instead 
of being returned to Herr Franz Schubert in Vienna the song was 
sent to an old client of Breitkopf *s, Herr Franz Schubert, com 
poser, in Dresden. 

This eminent local musician looked amazed at the composition 
that bore Ms name, he felt insulted and in Ms most indignant 
mood he sat down and wrote : 

"Dresden, 

April 18, 1817 
To the firm of 
Breitkopf and Hartel 
Music Publishers 
Leipzig. 

My revered friend, 

With the utmost surprise I wish to state that the enclosed 
song was never composed by me. I shall however retain the 
same in order to find out who sent you that sort of rubbish, 
and to discover the man who mis-used my name. 
I remain with the most perfect respect, 

Your most gmtefal friend and brother, 

Franz Schubert, 
Royal Church composer." 
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Neither Schubert, of course, nor the Indefatigable Spaun, 
ever received a reply from Leipzig; but one day Schober,, another 
one of Schubert's circle, prevailed on Vogl, one of the 

great singers of the day, to come and hear the 'Erfkonlg*, Vogl 
overwhelmed ; he studied the song and it for the first time 

on 7 March, 1821, at his concert at the Theater am Karntnerthor. 
So big was the success that even in far-away Dresden the 

reported the event. "The composition/* it 

"cannot fell to seke the hearer. It attracted most attention, and 
had to be repeated." 

There is, unfortunately, no report available concerning the 
feelings of the Royal Church composer, Fran2 Schubert, in 
Dresden, when, after supper* he read the above in Ms 

favourite evening paper. 



Schubert died in 1828, and left behind 
altogether sixty-three florins, not quite j 
this wretched property he left volumes of 

lished, immortal compositions* treasures that for 
ky hidden and were discovered only by the 
of some indefatigable Schubert enthusiasts. 

It was Robert Schumann who started the hunt. Eleven 
after Schubert's death he visited the Fer 

dinand in whose home he discovered a of 

scripts. He began instantly to sort his fell on t 
thick volume. He opened it, and the 

* c Grosse Symphonic 

in C-dnr 
fcoinponiert von 
Pram Schubert** 

Never before a 

heard of this work. He the and 

through page. When he had die first 

he knew that he 

work. He Ms of 

the Leipag erf the 
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Mendelssohn conducted the first performance of the symphony 
only three months later. 

Some thirty years on, two young, enterprising Englishmen, 
both ardent admirers of Schubert, and both destined to great fame, 
Messrs. Arthur Sullivan and George Grove, set out from London 
to discover the lost Kosammde music. They arrived in Vienna 
and went straight to Spina, the music publisher. He showed 
them masses of manuscripts, but there was no trace of KosammJs. 
After a week of fruitless search they met a certain Dr. Schneider, 
a relation of Schubert, who told them that he possessed a great 
number of Schubert's manuscripts. They searched again and still 
they found nothing. And so they were prepared to give up when, 
on the last day of their stay, Grove noticed a huge cupboard. 

"May I just have a look?" he inquired. 

"Certainly," said Dr. Schneider. 

They opened the cabinet: it was full of music. They took 
down one dusty heap and there, on top of it, they found the 
complete orchestral parts of the entire Rosawmde music. 



One night in London early in 1899, when it was raining 
cats and dogs, Sir Hubert Parry, the composer, kind friend 
and unselfish promoter of everything good in music, was sitting 
in his flat in Kensington Square, reading and meditating. He 
heard the door-bell ring, and shortly afterwards Mr. A. J. 
Jaeger, an important member of the firm of Novello's, the 
music publishers, entered. He had a manuscript under his arm. 

"Will you look at it, Sk Hubert," he said. 

Parry opened the score, and read: 

"Variations on an original theme 

(Enigma) 
by Edward Elgar, Op. 36" 

The storm outside howled, the rain had become torrentiaL 
Parry looked quietly through the music, suddenly he got up, 
called to Jaeger, "Come with me!" and ran out of the house. 
He hailed a hansom cab, and drove through the storm straight 
to Hans Richter to tell him that tie had found a new, great 
masterpiece of English music. 
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In one of Hs next concerts, on 19 June, 1899, Richter gave 
Elgar's 'Enigma Variations* their first hearing. 



The way Elgar's Dream of Germtim was received, when 
performed for the first time in Birmingham in 1900, was far from 
favourable. Singers as well as audience did not know what to do 
with it and the view of one well-known musician seems to have 
expressed the generally prevaiEng opinion. "It stinks of incense V 9 

Two years kter the work was given at the Lower Rhenish 
Music Festival in Dusseldorf, and made a deep impression. 
At a banquet in honour of Elgar, Richard Strauss, after all the 
official speeches were delivered^ stood up, and spontaneously 
proposed a toast: "Ladies and gentlemen, I raise my glass to the 
success and well-being of the first English progressive composer, 
Meister Edward Elgar, and to the whole school of the young 
English ptogiessivists." 

The next morning all the English newspapers reported Elgar*$ 
success and Strauss* speech in big headlines. The name of an 
EngEsh composer, until then known only to a small circle, 
became a household word. Other English composers who did 
not consider themselves "ptogtessivists** protested against Strauss 1 
words, and the rehabiltated G^rmiim began its victorious career. 



"And now, gentlemen/* said Hans Richter at the outset of an 
orchestral rehearsal in Queen's Hall, London, in 1903, "let us 
pky through the greatest symphonic work our time has produced!* 
written by the greatest Eving composer, and I don't 
in this country.** 

And he gave the down-beat to Eigar*$ First Symphony. 



Johann Mattheson's Ckop^fra was die of the 

Hamburg opera season in 1704. the 

part of Antonius, and each night, after a 

death-scene, conducted the rest of the die 

harpsichord, 

And each night the young who,, Antonius* 
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the harpsichord, a nineteen-year-old friend of Mattheson 

Georg Friedrich HIndei, gave up Ms pkce obedient!?. 
He never complained, never grumbled ; he just rose and 

to his pkce at the harpsichord and the honours 
of the evening. 

On the night of 5 December, he rebelled. When Mattheson 
the orchestra pit he refused to give up his place. The 
composer, in subdued tones, tried to remind him of his duty. 
Handel replied but not quite so subdued. Mattheson pushed Mm 
from the instrument. Haadel then started to shout and to rail at 
Mattheson who (as a kind of kst resource) landed a well-aimed 
and effective punch in Handel's face, all in view of the 

audience. 

This, naturally, was the signal for general enjoyment. On 
the Cleopatra stopped poisoning herself and watched in 

the outcome of this unique discussion. The audience 
eacouraged both combatants to hit hard. 

After an hour of confused fighting and scuffling the 

showed no signs of abating, and, followed by an amused 

crowd, the two battling musicians left the narrow orchestra 

room, retired to Hamburg's famous Goose-market just 

outside the opera-house. 

^EMgartk! shouted Handel, and both men drew their swords. 
The crowd had stopped kughing. The two young men, with 
venom and hatred in their eyes, lunged at one another with their 
rapiers. Hits and blows followed each other until, with one 
last effort and all of his depleted strength, Mattheson struck at 
Hs opponent. But instead of hitting the man, he hit a silver button 
on Ms coat. His sword splintered and fell to the ground. 

HIndeij flabbergasted and almost immobile with terror, 
lowered his sword. He looked at Mattheson standing before 
with head bowed; then he turned abruptly around, and 
left the square. 

On 30 December, a friend of Mattheson, a senator of the city 

of Hamburg, asked him to his house for a New Year's Eve 

celebmticMi. When he entered the room he saw Handel there 

at him. Mattheson smiled tack. Hie two friends walked 

one another and still smiling they opened their 

embraced, 
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On 27 March, 1808, Joseph Haydn, then seventy-six years old, 
drove in Prince Esterhdzy's state carriage to the University of 
Vienna in order to hear a festive performance of his oratorio 
The Creation. 

^ In front of the university building, to honour the master, 
waited thousands of people; the aristocracy, musicians, scientists, 
artists and students, and behind them the common folk, peasants 
and artisans, all had come to pay homage to their greatest towns 
man. Blaring trumpets and thundering drums performed a 
fanfare when the old man alighted. Beethoven stepped forward, 
he bowed deeply and kissed Haydn's hand. Prince Esterhdzy 
and Prince Lobkovitz helped him up the staircase and led him to 
his pkce of honour in the big auditorium. 

Slowly he sat down, the Princess Schwaczenberg took off 
her fur coat and wrapped it around his feet, and while the solemn 
sounds of his masterpiece floated through the space, Haydn 
with a smile of serene age and wisdom on his face reminisced. 
Yes, indeed, it was quite a way he had come; the son of a poor 
wheelwright in Rohrau, the often-thrashed choir-boy of St. 
Stephen's, the handyman and shoeblack of Niccok Porpora, 
then Vienna's fashionable music-master. For twenty-five years 
he had lived as 'Kapellmeister to Prince Esterhazy in servant's 
quarters, and had waited every morning in his light-blue livery 
attendance in case His Highness commanded music. , . . 

The old man looked up to the singers and the orchestra. 
He listened to his Creation. 

"Never," he remembered, "was I so sincerely pious and 
devout as when I wrote that piece. I worked slowly, very slowly, 
because I intended it to last a long time. Every morning I knelt 
down before the crucifix, and prayed to God to strengthen me, 
to give me power to finish the work. And God heard me. . . ." 

The tears ran down his face; he could no longer bear the 
emotional strain of the hour. He got up, and stooping low, 
leaning on his stick, he walked slowly out of the vast room. As 
if through a veil, from far away, his melodies reached his ear. 



On 13 May, 1894, at the Theitre de FOpera-Comique in 
Paris there took place a unique musical event: for the first and 
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only time in the annals of opera, a work was performed for the 
thousandth time in its composer's lifetime and presence. 

The opera was Mignon, its composer the octogenarian 
Ambroise Thomas. It was a national holiday. Any sort of entrance 
fee had been suspended for the day and the theatre from early 
morning onwards was besieged by many thousands of people 
who wanted to be present at the memorable occasion. An 
outburst of rejoicing greeted the modest old man when he 
entered the house, and every single number had to be encored. 
The bouquets and wreaths that, after the last curtain, were 
heaped upon Maitre Thomas and his singers, transformed the 
stage into a grove of flowers. 

The next day Mignon was given again, this time for a dis 
tinguished assembly of invited guests. Before the performance 
M. Carnot, the President of the Republic, had bestowed upon 
the composer the Grand Cordon de la Ugion d'Honneur and when 
the two gentlemen entered their box the entire audience 
ministers, diplomats, generals and artists rose and paid homage 
to Ambroise Thomas. 

At all times front-rank musicians of every school have paid 
tribute to Mignotfs enchanting melodies, to its graciousness and 
charm. 

It is one of ToscaninFs favourite operas. One day the maestro 
was told of a rather unhappy remark Richard Strauss was sup 
posed to have made in connection with Thomas' masterpiece. 
"There are good operas, less good operas, bad operas and then 
there is MtgnonV* 

"No and a thousand times nol" thundered ToscaninL 
"Mignon is a masterpiece. Its splendid, unchallenged survival is 
proof enough of its quality!" 

He rushed towards the piano, and improvised a superb 
selection from Migion. Then he suddenly switched to Strauss, 
and played some particularly bktant banalities from some of his 
operas, banged down the lid, and roared, "He of all people 
how dare he talk!" 



Wagner had finished the score of Lohengrin in March 1848. 
About a year kter, while he watched a rehearsal of Tannhauser 
under Lisst at Weimar, news arrived from Dresden that an order 
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of arrest had been issued against the "politically dangerous" 
composer. Liszt immediately took charge of the matter; he 
found Wagner a passport, and got him safely over the border 
and out of the country. 

One year later Lohengrin was performed for the first time in 
Weimar. Wagner was not present; he was still in exile, and he 
remained in exile. 

In the meantime the new opera began to make its conquests. 
Leipzig, Frankfort, Breslau, Prague, Vienna, Berlin and Munich 
produced it with tremendous, ever-increasing success; hundreds 
of thousands listened to its music with growing delight: Wagner 
still had not heard it. 

Only after it had been performed for more than eleven 
years did he watch a performance of the work in Vienna. It 
was exactly two months after the Tannhduser disaster in Paris. 
Sitting quite by himself in the back of a box of the Imperial 
Opera House, he listened to Lohengrin, and the ear-splitting 
ovation of an enthusiastic audience. 



It was not a cosmic issue that was decided on that blessed 
day of which we now propose to speak, but a merciful God 
saved the infant life of one of whom a great poet a hundred 
years later said, "He wept and loved for all of us !" 

The battle of Leipzig was won, Napoleon's armies were in 
full retreat, and the Allied command decided to dispatch Austrian 
and Russian troops to Italy to clear the entire peninsula of 
French collaborators. The invading soldiers started a reign of 
terror, uprooting Bonaparte's influence, and skying and pillaging 
wherever they appeared. 

When the inhabitants of the little hamlet La Roncole, near 
Parma, learned of the approaching troops they fled in wild 
desperation into the nearby fields and woods. Some of the 
women with their little children sought asylum in the small 
village church; but the gallant soldiers penetrated the church, 
and massacred every single person there, man, woman and child. 

Then, roaring and singing, they quitted the pkce and thrust 
forward to new glories. 

One single woman escaped the day of horror; it was Luigia 
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Verdi, wife of the local innkeeper. She could not find a place in 
the church, so she climbed up the stairs to the belfry. There she 
had lived through the dreadful hours. When she found that the 
place was quiet again^ she came timorously down s still trembling 
and shaking and fondly pressing to her bosom her four-weeks'- 
old little Giuseppe. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF BITES, STINGS AND 
COMPLIMENTS 

In which acts of malice as 
well as kindness are recorded. 



BRAHMS, of course, was the master of the brilliantly 
worded witticism in music. His sarcasm and taunts were 
straight to the point, and as apposite and striking as his 
compliments were affectionate and unfeigned. 

Once, when he visited the Rhineland, he was invited to a 
party given in his honour by the owner of the most famous 
vineyard in the district. After dinner the host himself went down 
to the cellar, brought up a dusty old bottle, opened it carefully, 
and pronounced proudly, "This, my friends, is the Johannes 
Brahms amongst my wines." 

Like a shot came Brahms' reply: "Then please let us have 
some Bach I" 

He full-heartedly admired great music and he never made 
a secret of it, "I would gladly give all my compositions," he 
said once, "all of them, if I could have written a piece like 
Mendelssohn's Hebrides overture!" 

Adele Strauss, Johann's charming wife, handed her fan to 
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Brahms at a ball, as was the custom of the time, asking for an 
autograph. This is what he wrote: 



Alas not by 
Yours sincerely, 
Johannes Brahms, 

His stings were merciless and venomous. One night after 
he had been particularly abusive about everything and everybody 
around him, he took leave of his cronies at the Rote Igel, 
saying: "Good night to all of you. Yes, and in case through an 
oversight I should have forgotten to insult anyone among those 
present, I offer him my humblest apologies !" 

He was sarcastic even towards himself. "This piece of yours, 
master," an enthusiast one day told him, speaking about the 
Double Concerto, "will prove immortal!" 

"Immortal," said Brahms, "for how long?" 

Hermann Levi, the great conductor, had a secret ambition: 
to compose a symphony. He tried it again and again, but he 
never really succeeded. 

"You know, Levi," Brahms told him once after having 
looked through his ktest effort, "there is a special Seventh Heaven 
for composers, but I assure you you'll never enter it!" 

After witnessing a performance of Rubinstein's opera. Nero, 
he remarked, "The music is a most appropriate description of 
Nero's character it is horrible!" 

His 'Cello Sonata in E minor Brahms dedicated to his friend 
Josef Gansbacher, a good Jieder singer, but a very middling 
'cellist. Gansbacher, of course, insisted on playing the work 
with Brahms. 

The performance was shaky. Brahms hit the keys with all 
his power, until in the end Gansbacher resignedly put down his 
'cello, complaining that he couldn't hear a note of what he 
pkyed. 

"Aren't you lucky!" said Brahms. 

Throughout his life Brahms was pathetically fond of Bernhard 
Scholz, a school-friend and a composer of rather dull, pro- 
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fessorial tendencies. Whenever one of Schok's oratorios or 
cantatas was to be performed, Brahms arrived and proclaimed 
publicly his high opinion of the new work. 

Privately, of course, he did not mince his words. 

Once he travelled to Frankfort to give his blessing to Schohfs 
new opus, a setting of Schiller's famous 'Song of the Bell*. He 
looked attentively at the score, examined it minutely, and then 
he said solemnly, "And now, my dear Bernhard, tell me, where 
do you get this exquisite manuscript paper from?" 

During the actual performance the two friends sat next to 
each other in a box. Brahms listened, highly interested, and from 
time to time nodded approvingly. 

"So you like it after all, Hannes?" inquired Scholz. 

Brahms seized the friend's hand, looked guilelessly into his 
eyes, and said, "A truly indestructible poem, Schiller's "Bell', 
indestructible!" 

One day a Viennese composer accosted him. "A splendid 
work, your new symphony, master," he began, "only it some 
times reminds me of other music!" 

"What other music?" asked Brahms. "Your next symphony?" 

A young composer complained to Brahms about the annoying 
deky in the publication of his first work. 

"Patience, my friend, patience," replied Brahms, "and 
resign yourself to your fate not to be immortal for another 
couple of weeks !" 



And so we have arrived at that popular institution, the 
most obvious and pitiful target of more or less pertinent and 
witty remarks the young composer, the singing society lady or 
the budding virtuoso. 

Cherubini once listened with great patience to a singer. "You 
have a very big voice, my friend," he finally said. 

"Oh, really," replied the young man, most gratified. "Thank 
you, maestro!" 

"Yes, a big voice," continued Cherubini, "and I heartily 
suggest you enter the profession of auctioneering." 
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Unable to resist any longer the pesterings of a society lady, 
Saint-Saens had agreed to hear her sing. 

"Oh, maitn" the woman said with coy affectation, "I am so 
terribly, terribly afraid/' 

"Well," grumbled the composer, "what about me?" 



During the rehearsals of his opera Flavio, Handel clashed 
with an English singer named Gordon. 

"I cannot sing like that," the young man protested. "If you 
don't follow me better, I shall jump down on your harpsichord 
and smash it to pieces!" 

"Go ahead, go ahead," replied Handel, "but please tell 
me ven you vill do zat. I vill advertise it. Because, Mr. Gordon, 
I am sure, more people vill come to see you shump as vill come 
to hear you sink!" 



Ravel could be very annoyed when the akeady slow tempo 
of his Pavane pour une Infante defunte was slowed down even 
more by some thoughtless pianist. 

"Dear, oh dear," he once complained to a young lady who 
played the piece to him. "What I wrote is a Pavane for a defunct 
Infanta but what you play is a defunct Pavane for an Infanta!" 



A young composer showed Spohr some of his works. "There 
is much in it that is good," the master commented, "and much 
that is new!" 

"Oh, really," said the young man, overjoyed. 

"Yes," continued Spohr, "the only trouble is that whatever 
in it is good isn't new, and what's new isn't good!" 



An extremely fat singer was given an audition by Rossini. 
"No, my dear, that, I am afraid, is not good enough. But tell 
me: why don't you become a dancer?" 
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"But, maestro," the kdy protested, "can't you see: I am as 
fat as a bear!" 

**Well," replied Rossini, "there is always a certain demand for 
dancing bears!" 



A budding composer had honoured Liszt by submitting 
to him some samples of his work. The master looked at the 
music with an uncomfortable feeling. 

"How old are you?" he asked, shaking his head. 

"Sixteen, sir," came the reply. 

"Sixteen only and already as old as that! No, my friend, I 
sincerely advise you to give up music. You will never come to 
any good." 



A young man showed Richard Strauss a symphony he had 
just completed. 

**What is that? Forty-eight staves?" thundered the master. 
"You have apparently taken me as an example. For goodness* 
sake, don't do that. I am not good enough. Look at Haydn, 
four staves! You should learn from him!" 

Theodor Leschetitzky brought up an entire generation of 
pianists. His method was simple. "Practise four hours a day," 
he used to say; "if it doesn't make you a perfect pianist, you kck 
the requisite qualities." 

One day a young kdy was pkying Beethoven's *Appassio0- 
ata' for him, when suddenly he went out of the room, returning 
after a while with a candle. He lit it solemnly and put it under the 
stool on which the kdy was sitting. She stopped pkying. "What 
are you doing, professor?" 

"Don't take any notice, dear," replied Leschetitzky, "I am 
only trying to warm up your performance!" 

There was an elderly countess of St. Petersburg, an im 
portant, charitable kdy whose hobby it was to pky the piano. 
One day she asked Anton Rubinstein to listen to her pkying, 
and to give her his expert view. 

"And now, tnadame," Rubinstein asked after she had 
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performed, "do you want to hear my opinion of you as a 
countess, or as a pianist?" 

"Why, of course as a pianist!" the lady laughed. 

"In that case, madame, I have to inform you that your 
playing is extremely bad!" 

To another lady who played to him some studies by Czerny 
and a sonata by Beethoven, Rubinstein said, "The trouble with 
you, my child, is that you play Beethoven with the utmost velocity 
and Czerny with an abundance of emotion!" 

After a concert in New York, where he had played works by 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, a bulky, uncouth American 
accosted him in an hotel lounge. "I liked it, Mr. Rubinstein: 
but say, why don't you play something for the soul?" 

Rubinstein measured the stranger from head to toe. "I play 
for the soul, sir," he said, "but for my soul not for yours !" 

Rubinstein, whenever he spoke of Haydn, had the annoying 
habit of condescendingly calling him "Papa". 

"Don't keep on speaking of him as 'Papa'," Billow reproached 
Rubinstein, "and believe me: he will still be Tapa' Haydn 
when you're 'great-grand-daddy' Rubinstein!" 



Moritz Rosenthal, the last survivor of lAszt'sJewes matadors 
du piano, died as late as 1946 at the age of eighty-four. His breath 
taking technique and overwhelming musicality were only matched 
by his charm and wit. 

Listening to his stories was as enchanting as hearing him 
play. 

"In our profession," he once said, "you've got to be damned 
careful. One day, when I was very young, I gave a concert in a 
little' Polish town. The hall was half empty; but I don't know 
why, somehow I felt elated. I pkyed well, and I enjoyed playing. 
After the concert an usher handed me a visiting card: 'This 
gentleman wants to know whether he may see you.' I looked at 
the card, it said: 



ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
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"Yes/' concluded Rosenthal, "one has got to be damned 
careful!" 

A young lady once played Chopin's 'Minute Waltz' to Rosen- 
thai. "Thank you, my dear," he said to her afterwards, "you 
have given me a most pleasant quarter of an hour 1" 

A well-known Viennese composer once told Rosenthal that 
he had just finished a piano concerto, and would like to play it 
to him. 

Rosenthal arrived, and looking at the piano he saw heaps of 
music lying there, works by Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Brahms. "Good Lord!" exclaimed Rosenthal. "I was 
under the impression that you composed by ear!" 

The leader of a newly formed string quartet wanted to have 
RosenthaPs opinion and invited him to a concert. "Well, 
Professor, how was it?" the man asked afterwards. 

'"Very good indeed!" replied the pianist. 

"Our interpretation of Beethoven, you agree with it, Pro 
fessor?" 

"Yes...yes...lthinkldo!" 

"And what about our tempfi You liked them?" 

"Yes, of course I liked them especially yours !" 

At parties, after dinner, people used to sit around him and 
listen to his stories. On one of these evenings a stranger who had 
enjoyed himself immensely said to him: 

"You are truly wonderful, sir. Next Wednesday I am having 
a few friends at my house. Will you give me the pleasure of your 
company?" 

Rosenthal came. He was in splendid form, and as usual enter 
tained the whole company. 

Suddenly somebody said, "Now, Professor, what about a 
little bit of Chopin?" Rosenthal smiled, went to the piano, and 
for nearly an hour pkyed with all his unique verve and 
brilliance. 

The host was delighted. He could scarcely hide his amaze 
ment. "But that's terrific, Herr Rosenthal," he said. "I didn't 
have the faintest idea that you could play the piano too !" 



A London society kdy invited August Wilhelmj, the great 
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violinist, to tea. Hardly had he arrived and sat down when the 
hostess unblushingly inquired, "And your violin, dear Wilhelmj; 
where did you leave your violin ?" 

"My violin," replied the virtuoso, "begs to be excused 
it never drinks tea!" 



At the "Beethoven-Haus" in Bonn they preserve a singular 
treasure: the tiny piano at which the Titan received his first 
lesson, and where he worked out his first childish attempts at 
composition. 

The instrument, standing in a corner and roped off from the 
rest of the room, bears a notice: "Please do not touch!" But in 
spite of the warning almost every visitor tries to touch the 
yellowish keys that the child Beethoven once tenderly pressed 
down. 

One day the old caretaker in the next room heard the tinkling 
sound of the piano, and rushing there caught an over-dressed, 
conspicuous-looking woman maltreating the relic. 

"Well," said the inconsiderate visitor, "what's the big 
excitement? I suppose everybody who comes here has a go 
at it!" 

"Not everybody," replied the caretaker. "There was a 
gentleman here the other day and he was asked to play on it 
but he declined. C I am not worthy to touch it/ he said. 'It was 
Monsieur Ignacy Paderewski P " 



When Paderewski in 1919, as Prime Minister of Poland at 
the head of the Polish delegation, entered the mirror-hall at 
Versailles, Qemenceau seized his hand, and said: "Paderewski, 
so it is really true, that you have deserted music and become a 
vulgar politician? What a downfall!" 

But the "downfall" did not kst long. Soon the great pianist, 
disgusted with politics, resigned his premiership, and went back 
to America for a concert tour. As was customary, he planned to 
insure himself against financial losses, but one insurance firm after 
the other refused to take him. He was considered down and out. 
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In the end he had to do the tour on his own, without any outside 
securities. 

The financial result of these concerts was unprecedented: 
Paderewski earned for himself $500,000, 

"What a record!" said his friend, Ossip Gabrilovitch, when 
he read about it. "What a success! I think we all should become 
Prime Ministers first, get fired and then come back again to 
music!" 



Part of young Liszt's tremendous popularity in the Paris 
salons was due to his alleged powers of improvisation. It was 
always the high spot of every great party when the elegant 
young Magyar opened the piano lid, and with an inimitable, 
conquering smile asked the audience to name a famous air on 
which he might improvise. 

The caustic Rossini, however, was not too impressed by 
this sort of trick. Once at a party when he noticed that the 
hostess tried to persuade the pianist to do his stuff, he said to 
Liszt, "Yes, Francois, come on and improvise the piece you 
improvised last week at the Duchesse de Perigny's, and a fortnight 
ago at Mme. Dudevant's!" 



Cosima Wagner thought highly of young Richard Strauss as a 
conductor, but could never reconcile herself to his music. 

"I simply cannot understand it," she once remarked to him. 
"You conduct Tannhauser so extremely well and yet you are so 
dreadfully modern!" 



Meyerbeer was notorious for blowing his own trumpet. 
"Poor Meyerbeer," said Heinrich Heine, "who will look 
after his glory when he is dead!" 
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Wagner arrived in Paris as a penniless exile and Meyerbeer 
gave him many letters of introduction. 

"I suppose he is quite a gifted man, this Wagner/* observed 
Heine when he heard about it. "The only thing about him that 
makes me suspicious is that Meyerbeer recommends him!" 



Still, Meyerbeer helped Wagner in more ways than one, and 
perhaps that might have been Wagner's unavowed reason for 
heaping abuse upon his rival, even many years after his death. 
Nothing he did, however, was more inelegant than his behaviour 
in Vienna in 1 875. 

Wagner conducted three concerts there. At one of them, 
it was given at lunchtime, after the Tuneral Music' from Gotter- 
ddmmermg the storm of enthusiasm was so overwhelming that 
he decided to encore the last piece. He was just about to raise 
his baton when the first horn player gestured violently at him. 
At the same time the leader of the orchestra whispered into his 
ear: "Please don't repeat it. It's too strenuous for the brass and 
we've got a performance of Meyerbeer's UAfricaine tonight." 

Wagner put down his baton, turned to the audience, and 
said: "Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for your wonderful 
ovation. I would have been delighted to repeat the Tuneral 
Music'. Unfortunately, however, I must not tire the orchestra. 
I am told they have got to pky again tonight, an entire opera, 
I believe it is called TJAmiricaim" Then he bowed and left the 
stand. 



Liszt one day played, with great gusto, one of his elaborate 

liturgical works to Wagner. 

' Well," he asked, after he had finished, "what do you think?" 
"Your God," replied Wagner, "makes a lot of noise, doesn't 

He?" 



Which brings one again to the imperishable topic of com 
posers among themselves, and not to their stings and bites only, 
but also to their mutual, occasionally even genuine, admiration. 
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Two months after Mozart's death, Cimarosa's opera II 
matrimonio segreto "was, for the first time, and with a terrific 
success, produced in Vienna. The composer became the rage of 
the town and was enthusiastically welcomed everywhere. One 
night at a party, somebody mentioned Mozart, and a painter 
who was present, just to flatter Cimarosa, made light of the 
dead master. 

"I consider our Cimarosa superior by far to Mozart," he 
deckred. 

Cimarosa jumped up from his seat. "I superior to Mozart, 
sir?" he said. "What would you think of a man who was 
impertinent and stupid enough to tell you that you surpass 
Raphael?" 



No musician ever paid a more gracious and sincere com 
pliment to Mozart than Charles Gounod when he remarked: 
"When I was twenty, I just said T! At thirty I said, 'I and 
Mozart/ at forty, 'Mozart and I* and now, at sixty, I say 
quietly and modestly, 'Mozart'!" 



When Richard Strauss, for the first time in his life, heard an 
orchestral piece by Delius, he shook his head, and murmured: 
"Well . . . well! I had no idea that anyone today, apart from 
myself, could write such first-class music!" 



Weber, at the height of his fame, went to Vienna, and Franz 
Schubert showed him his opera, Des Teufels LustscMoss, which 
he had written at the age of seventeen. 

"No!" said Weber, after he had looked through it. "First 
operas, Herr Schubert, just like first puppies, should be 
drowned!" 
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Berlioz was not too fond of Meyerbeer. "He has the luck to be 
talented/ 5 he said of him, "but, what is more important: he has 
also the talent to be lucky!'' 

All his hate and scorn Berlioz poured over Cherubini, who 
as a man and musician was distasteful to him. Sitting in a box 
at the premiere of Cherubini's Ali Baba he shouted, during the 
first act, with full voice into the audience: "I offer fifty francs 
for an idea, my friends! Fifty francs!" The second act had just 
started, and Berlioz offered audibly one hundred francs, raising 
it to two hundred at the beginning of the third act. Near the 
very end of the opera he got up, put on his cloak, and proclaimed 
to the public, "I beg your humble pardon, my friends, I have to 
give it up I haven't got enough money!" 



Berlioz was one of the most abused and insulted composers 
of all times. 

Zelter called his Uwt Scenes de Faust "noisy expectorations, 
croakings, vomitings the excrescence and residue of mis 
carriages, the result of hideous incest". 

Chopin said that Berlioz's music alone would justify any 
man in breaking relations with him. 

Schumann was in doubt whether to look on him as a genius 
or a musical adventurer. 

Mendelssohn thought he was a freak without a vestige of 
talent, and advised anybody who handled his scores to wash 
his hands. 

Verdi considered him an eccentric who would abuse every 
thing, his own work included, if by doing so he could have 
annoyed someone else. 

And even Ravel showed no respect for him. "The worst 
musician of all the musical geniuses," he said of Berlioz, "he 
couldn't harmonize a simple waltz-tune properly 1" 



William Parson, Master of the King's Musick, a little-known 
and second-rate composer, was honoured by George IV. 
"What for?" people asked. 
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"Maybe on the score of his merits," said Richard Sheridan, 
"but certainly not on the merit of his scores I" 



Joseph Joachim for many years endeavoured to lead Liszt 
away from superficial romanticism, and to open to him the 
world of Bach. 

One day the two were listening to a Bach organ recital. 
After the third fugue Liszt turned to Joachim and whispered, 
"Bones, my friend, just bones!" 

"Indeed," replied Joachim with a withering look, "but I 
prefer them to jelly!" 



Rossini remained sarcastic even when he was enthusiastic. 
"Only three times in my life have I wept," he once said. "The 
first time when one of my operas failed, the second time when on 
a boating party a beautiful truffled turkey fell into the water, and 
the third time when I heard Paganini play!" 

One night Rossini went to the premiere of a new opera by 
Auber. Immaculately dressed, with white gloves, silk top hat 
on his head, he sat in his box next to the composer. Scarcely had 
the opening chorus finished when Rossini elegantly lifted his 
hat, and put it quickly back on his head again, a spectacle that 
was repeated after each musical item on the stage. 

"What are you trying to do, Rossini?" asked Auber ner 
vously. 

"Oh, nothing," replied Rossini. "I am just greeting old 
friends!" 



Beecham's allergic attitude towards the works of Elgar is 
one of the great conductor's many perplexing, inexplicable 
aversions. 

"I just don't believe in it," he once said to NevUle Oardus, 
who tried hard to convince him of the greatness of Elgar's First 
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Symphony. "For me it is the musical equivalent of the archi 
tecture of St. Pancras Station!" 



To one of his whimsical parties in Hollywood Harpo Marx 
invited, besides Fanny Brice, Beatrice Lillie and Oscar Levant, 
that great recluse Arnold Schoenberg, of all people! 

Schoenberg listened with great dignity and utter, though 
silent, amazement to the ensuing discussion which, on the 
whole, was more concerned with the problems of star salaries 
and womanly fashions than with those of the twelve-note scale. 
He even smiled condescendingly and forgivingly when the 
undaunted Fanny turned to him, and in a most conversational 
tone solicitously inquired, "Well, Mr. Schoenberg the name 
was Schoenberg, was it not? and what hits have you written 
lately?' 

But when after dinner the same lady, with a disarming smile, 
requested him, "Come on, Professor, give us a tune!" he winced 
slightly at the word "tune" and very soon afterwards, with many 
apologies for having to leave so soon, he went home, 



George Gershwin, when he arrived at a party, usually made 
straight fox the piano, began to play his own tunes, and would 
not stop until the last guest had left. "I don't have a good time 
if I don't pky !" he used to say. 

In one of his melancholy moods he asked Oscar Levant, 
"I wonder if my music will be pkyed in a hundred years from 
now?" 

Replied Levant: "Sure thing, if you are still around to pky 
it!" 



Here are some of the more brilliant critical bites: 
"This is not chamber music," Ernest Newman, G.O.M. 
of the world's music critics, once wrote about a string-quartet 
written by a professor of the Royal Academy of Music, "it is 
lethal-chamber music" 
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At another time he first annihilated a dry, academic com 
position, and then added, "But judging from the opus number 
Op. 265 it is presumably one of the composer's early works." 

When Debussy died, Stravinsky wrote a symphony in memory 
of the great composer. "I had no idea," Ernest Newman remarked, 
discussing the work, "I had no idea Stravinsky disliked Debussy 
so much! His music used to be original now it is aboriginal." 

To Neville Cardus, Ernest Newman once said, "You know, 
the trouble with you, my dear man, is that as a music critic you 
labour under a serious disadvantage." 

"A serious disadvantage, you say, Mr. Newman?" 

"Yes, indeed! You see: you like music you really and 
actually like it! Beware, I say, beware! One day it will be the 
ruin of you!" 



Criticizing the Brahms Ejsydem y Bernard Shaw wrote: 
"The world is full of great musicians who are no composers 
and of great composers who are no musicians!" (And when 
somebody reproached him for the bktant injustice of some of 
his musical criticisms, Shaw replied, "No doubt I was unjust: 
but then, who am I that I should be just ?") 



When the ear-splitting noise of Shostakovich's Seventh 
Symphony descended upon Carnegie Hall for the first time, 
a New York music critic remarked, "For Shostakovich life 
begins at forte!" 



Corruption and venality among the music critics of Berlin 
was being discussed. 

"I don't find it too bad," said Bulow. "Take for instance 
Doctor X well, you can buy his praise for such an incredibly 
low sum of money that you might almost call him incorruptible." 
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Max Reger, the great German composer, one day wrote the 
following letter to a critic who had treated him rather badly: 

"Revered sir, 

I am sitting in the most discreet and reserved room of 
my house. Your notice about my last concert is in front of 
me soon I shall have it behind me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Max Reger." 



Eric Satie was certainly no serious critic of music, but he had 
a surprising way of hitting the nail on the head. 

When he was told that Ravel was offered the Legion d'Honwur, 
and had refused it, he laughed. "Ravel refuses the Ugion d'Hon- 
neur? he said, "but his entire music accepts it!" . 

During a rehearsal for the first performance of La Msr 
(just after the first movement, De I'aube a midl sur la mer,, or 
Trom dawn to midday on the sea*), Debussy asked Satie what he 
thought of it. 

"I like it, Claude!** Satie replied; "indeed I like it!" And then 
he added, "Especially the little bit at half past ten!" 



Rimsky-Korsakov was not exactly a friend of the new 
French music. Debussy, for instance, he considered a veritable 
danger to his pupils. But though he warned them again and 
again not to imitate the French impressionists, his warning had a 
decidedly admiring undertone. "Don't listen to this sort of 
music," he would say. "First you listen to it, then you get used 
to it, and in the end you like it !" 



A friend congratulated Debussy on the splendid essay 
Romain Rolland had written about him in his book Mwiciens 



"But I am not a musician of today, am I?" replied Debussy, 
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and as an afterthought he added, "Perhaps one of tomorrow, or 
the day after tomorrow. . . ." 



"Grieg?" said Debussy. "He is just a pink bon-bon stuffed 
with snow!" 



"Vincent d'Indy is an amazing man," somebody remarked 
to Debussy, "and I am convinced that had he lived in the four 
teenth century he would have made quite a figure." 

"Yes, indeed," said Debussy drily, "a wooden figure!" 



Clara Schumann, the undisputed, revered queen of the 
older school of piano-playing, attended a piano recital by Billow, 
who at that time was sweeping audiences all over Germany 
along with him. 

After the first part she left the hall. Smiling indulgently, 
she said: "Well, a pianist like Biilow can afford to do all sorts of 
things. We musicians, of course, are quite different!" 



Biilow was present at the first performance of Verdi's 'Requiem* 
at the Church of San Marco at Milan in 1 874. 

Whether he acted out of a genuine artistic impulse, or whether 
it was just one more desperate and belated attempt to win back 
Wagner's favour, we do not know; but after the performance he 
sat down and wrote a report about the new work to the Allgt- 
meine Zeitwg, a report which might be considered one of the 
worst misjudgments in the entire realm of musical criticism. 
"The all-powerful demoralizer of artistic taste in Italy, Giuseppe 
Verdi, presented his ktest opera in an ecclesiastical garb," 
Biilow wrote. "A monstrosity full of school-boyish, absurd 
and ugly features." 

The devastating effect this notice had can hardly be over 
estimated. It was the rallying signal for all the anti-Verdi, and- 
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Italian, strict nationalistic tendencies in German music. It 
condemned Verdi and his work to a fifth-rate hurdy-gurdy 
position, and started the arrogant, condescending and super 
cilious notion that only second-rate conductors would conduct 
(and only second-rate listeners would listen to) Verdi's music. 

And it took exactly half a century before, as a result of Frans 
WerfeFs enthusiastic endeavours, even the most die-hard Teutons 
learned of Verdi's true greatness. 

The unprecedented publicity which Billow's notice received 
in the whole German Press stood in violent contrast to the 
deliberate, but no less strongly biased, silence that greeted 
another of his declarations. 

Eighteen years later, that is (and this time we again have 
every reason to doubt whether it was real conviction or just the 
desire to deal a blow to the already permanently estranged 
Bayreuth-dique), Billow addressed a letter to Verdi: "A hundred 
times I have repented for my journalistic beastliness which I am 
sure I must have committed in a state of lunacy, mental entangle 
ment or super-Wagnerian Mohammedanism." 

Verdi replied in a letter that once more manifested the 
nobleness of his spirit, Ms tact and delicacy. "You have no 
reason to speak of repentance/* he wrote. "If your personal 
views then were different from what they are today, you were 
right to proclaim them. I appreciate your letter, not out of 
vanity, but because I feel that real artists are above all prejudices 
of periods, nations or schools.'* 



Sarasate and Rubinstein met one day in Leipzig, and though 
both had been invited to attend the first performance of a new 
symphony at the Gewandhaus, they preferred to have an ex 
quisite dinner with champagne and a little game of cards after 
wards. 

They were just in the middle of it when the concert-goers 
came back full of excitement, 

e *Well > " asked Rubinstein, "what was the symphony like?" 

"Oh, superb!" replied a lady. "The composer is truly bocb- 

9 my foot!" said Rubinstein. "Did you hear 
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that, Sarasate! Whenever these Germans call anybody 'hocb- 
musikaliscW you may be sure that he is a bloody bore!" 



Chopin was bitter against the English. To escape from 
countless entanglements in Paris he had gone on a concert 
tour, and had travelled up to Scotland in a vain search for peace 
and success. 

In January 1848 he returned to France. On the way from 
Calais to Paris he passed a herd of cattle grazing in the meadow. 

"Look at them," Chopin exckimed to his valet. "Bulls, 
cows . . . but they are more intelligent than the English!" 



Wagner was more subtle, but perhaps haughtier in his 
judgment. One day he and Charles Halle spoke about music 
in England. Halle vigorously defended the English, quoted the 
ktest achievements in production and reproduction, showed 
Wagner facts about the tremendous popularity of serious music 
in England, and told him of the new generation of highly gifted 
composers, but Wagner seemed unimpressed. 

"Alks ncht schon und gut, mem lieber Halle" he said after he 
had listened attentively, "die Englander sind em ausserordenttiches 
Volk und dennoch: icb weiss nicht, ob esje bei ihnen %u dem let^ten, 
entscheidenden Seufcer kommt, ohne den der Rlumenduft der Kmst 
nicht in den Ather steigt! ("Still I don't know whether they will 
ever arrive at that one, decisive sigh, without which the fragrance 
of art never reaches the spheres!") 



Karl Muck one night conducted the Fliegende Hollander at 
Covent Garden. Sk Henry Wood was present, and when some 
time later he met Muck, he complained bitterly about the many 
mistakes in the orchestra, and die kck of style that prevailed 
all through the performance. 

"Come now, Wood," said Muck, "don't be fussy, anything 
is good enough for the English! 'They don't understand it, 
anyway I** 
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"Doctor Muck/' replied Wood indignantly, "I paid twenty- 
five shillings for my seat in the stalls and I do understand!" 



The question "Are the English musical?" has been a topic 
hotly discussed in Vienna, not only during the last few decades, 
but (it can be safely assumed) throughout the last centuries. 

Facts like the unending stream of English folk-music; 
names like Purcell, Ame, Byrd; opinions of people like Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart; and events like the great musical festivals all 
over Great Britain, make not the slightest impression on the 
average Viennese : he knows ! 

"Well, Beethoven knew better! On one occasion, whilst 
partaking of Ms dinner at the "Goldenes Lamm", he was the 
involuntary witness of a debate going on at the next table. 

Some artists, musicians and writers were excitedly discussing 
the old theme: "Are the English musical?" 

"What's going on over there?" he asked his friend Mayseder, 
the violinist. 

"Ah," replied Mayseder, "they are at it again. They don't 
know anything about England, but they all agree that the 
English haven't got the faintest idea about music: they don't 
know how to create it, how to perform it or how to appreciate 
it!" 

Beethoven was silent for an instant, then he went straight 
over to the other table. 

"Gentlemen," he said, and he could not suppress a bitter 
taunt in his voice, "how can the English be musical? Don't 
you know that my works are more often performed in England 
than anywhere else; that English musical societies have ordered 
several compositions from me, and that they always pay me quite 
nice sums for my works? Neither the Germans, nor the French 
and hardly ever the good Viennese would do a thing like that! 
Isn't it therefore more than obvious that the English don't 
know anything about good music! Or is it, gentlemen?" 

He tamed around, and with a feunish smile on his face, left 
the room. 

But the discussion went on, and on, and on ... and not only 
at the "Goldenes Lamm'*. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE FINAL CHORDS 

In which are described the last hours on earth of some 
great masters. 



THE great Rameau was dying. A priest, sitting at his 
bedside, incessantly chanted his prayers. The great com 
poser breathed heavily, he opened his eyes, shook his head, 
and with a slight smile he uttered his last words: "I say, my 
dear Abbe, how can you sing so atrociously out of tune. . . ." 



Pergolesi, of all the famous composers, was certainly the 
youngest to die. He was only twenty-eight. Auber was the 
oldest: he died at eighty-nine. 

Mozart, Schubert, Bellini, Purcell, Bizet, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Weber and Gershwin were in their thirties when they 
passed away; Verdi was seventy-eight, Cherubini eighty-two 
and Thomas eighty-five. 

When Hanslick visited old Rossini, and congratulated 
him on his robust health and energy, the seventy-two-year-old 
composer laughed. "There is no reason to be surprised: only 
the other day I celebrated my eighteenth birthday/' 

259 
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Hanslick was startled* for a second until he remembered that 
Rossini was born on an intercalary day: 29 February, 1792. 

All through his life Rossini was superstitious and mortally 
afraid of anything in connection with Fridays, or the figure 13, 

He died on Friday, the i3th of November, 1868. 



The Spanish composer, Enrique Granados, in 1916 took 
part in the premiere of his opera Gqyescas at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. Returning home to Europe his ship, the 
Essex, was torpedoed by a German submarine in the English 
Channel, and Granados, with all the other passengers, was 
drowned. 

One shudders at the thought that thirty years later, in quite 
different circumstances, another great composer also became 
the horrible and innocent victim of a military action. 

On 15 September, 1945, late in the afternoon, Anton von 
Webern, one of the most gentle and lovable figures in modem 
music, arrived at the small Austrian town of Mettersill, near 
Salzburg, from Vienna on a visit to his daughter and son-in-law. 
The three had their dinner together, they talked about family 
affairs, and the latest news from friends abroad in Engknd and 
America, and then they decided to go to bed. It was a glorious 
autumn evening, a soft breeze came from across the mountains, 
and Webem felt like going out in front of the house once more 
to smoke a last cigarette. 

Hardly had he opened the door when he heard a voice in the 
dark, commanding him to stay where he was and not to move. 
It was the American military police patrol on their nightly round. 
Webem, who did not speak English, was obviously under the 
impression that some soldiers wanted to talk to him. He walked 
in the direction of the voice and lifted his right arm, about to 
say something. At that very moment a shot rang out. It echoed 
a hundred tames through the stillness of the mountains and the 
composer sank lifeless to the ground. 



One day in the spring of 1922 Giacomo Puccini, on a cat 
trip from Italy up to Belgium, arrived in the little German town 
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of Ingolstadt. In the company of his son Tonio he strolled with 
much delight through the narrow, romantic streets of the 
medieval town, and when lunch-time came they decided to 
have some food in a small but homely-looking tavern. 

The menu contained Puccini's favourite dish, roast goose. 
It arrived, and father and son tucked in with immense appetites. 
While eating, they talked and laughed until suddenly Puccini 
began to cough. He had picked a bone and a splinter had stuck 
in his throat. All the usual methods to remove it proved useless. 
In the end Tonio called a doctor who succeeded in extricating 
the small sharp-edged body. But unfortunately the infinitesimal 
wound would not heal and within half a year it led to a malignant 
throat infection. 

Not that Puccini's grave illness could have been avoided 
had he not partaken of that fatal lunch in Ingolstadt, but the 
small injury certainly hastened the end. 

From the moment the master realized that he was doomed 
and that there was no hope of saving his life, he concentrated, 
with wonderful bravery, all his activities on the completion of 
his Turandot. Often hampered by excruciating pains, he worked 
steadily and systematically day by day. 

Around July 1924 he played the nearly finished work to 
Arturo Toscanini. As he arrived at the point where the pathetic 
little Liu dies he stopped, looked up from the score, and said 
to Toscanini: "I do not know whether I shall have time to 
complete the rest, but if I should not, will you, my friend, 
arrange that when Turandot is performed somebody steps forward 
at this point and says to the audience: That is how far the com 
poser wrote then he died!" 

Three months later, on 29 September, 1924, after unspeakable 
sufferings, Puccini's life came to an end. 

It was one of the great moments in the history of opera when, 
during the premiere of Turandot at La Scala in Milan on 25 April, 
1926, after Liu had sung her farewell to life, Arturo Toscanini 
turned to the audience, and solemnly said, "Here ends the 
master's work." 

Then he put down his baton and stepped down from his stand. 

The entire audience, following his example, silently left 
the house. 
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Hugo Wolf's friend noticed signs of his intense nervousness 
many months before the actual tragedy occurred. He was restless, 
tense and irritable; he took sudden and violent dislikes to people, 
often for no apparent reason; he began to cry; he told strangers 
fantastic stories . . . and all the time he went on working fever 
ishly on his opera Manuel Venegas. 

One day he asked his friend Bockmayer to invite to his 
country house in Modling some twenty people for Sunday, 
19 September, 1897, as he intended to play to them the finished 
first act of his new opera. 

At the appointed hour Wolf arrived, dishevelled and ex 
hausted. He had been up since three o'clock in the morning, 
he had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, and he kept on 
telling everybody that His Majesty the Emperor had nominated 
him Director of the Imperial Opera House. 

Then he sat down at the piano, played the new opera, and 
sang all the parts. From time to time he interrupted his per 
formance to explain some point or other to his audience. All this 
was done with complete clarity, exactly and faultlessly. 

But as soon as he left the piano he again started to talk about 
his court appointment, and his plans as director. A well-known 
Viennese doctor, who was among the guests, and who had 
watched Wolf during the last hour, warned Bockmayer that the 
composer's condition was highly critical. He suggested an 
immediate removal to an institution. But Wolf was by then calm 
and composed; he went to the piano, and played from memory 
the Meistersmger prelude, and then he took some food. Shortly 
after eleven o'clock Bockmayer took him in a cab to Vienna. 

It was a warm, moonlit autumn night, and Wolf enjoyed the 
drive. Early next morning he put on his black frock-coat, and 
informed his friends that he had got to see Prince Montenuovo, 
the Imperial Court Chamberlain, to sign the agreement and to 
take up his post. The friends agreed to accompany him. He was 
put in a cab, and quietly taken to a private medical institution. 

There he stayed for four months. 

At first his condition became worse; he declared he was 
Jupiter, and he regulated the weather, or he claimed to be the 
physician-in-chief of the institution and able to restore the sanity 
of the philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche. But in time he improved; 
he started to pky the piano; he read books, wrote letters and 
even scored parts of his opera. 
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By the end of January he was discharged as cured. For four 
months he travelled in Austria and Italy, and finally he moved 
to an idyllic little place on the shores of Lake Gmunden. 

One morning in October he walked straight into the lake, 
but the coldness of the water shocked him; he turned, swam 
back, and voluntarily asked to be taken into the Lower Austrian 
County Asylum in Vienna. 

Silently the doors of the institution closed behind him; 
but his sufferings were not yet at an end. He had four more years 
to live. 

During the first months he was depressed and melancholic. 
Then from the middle of 1899 && decline began, the paralytic 
cramps became more regular, he completely forgot his identity, 
his power of speech was nearly destroyed, and day and night 
he had to be shut up in a cage-bed. Sometimes he cried and 
stammered, "Cut me out, cut me out from here!" His eyes lost 
all their expression and he slowly flickered out. 

But his heart, the heart that had sung so many immortal 
melodies, was still intact and unimpaired. One more year he had 
to vegetate, until on Sunday, 2 February, 1903, a kind and 
benevolent pneumonia ended his life. 

People who saw him were startled; in death he looked like 
some fantastic, unreal little wooden doll. 



Paul Chevandier de Valdrome, who lived in Paris around 
1840, was a young eccentric aristocrat and a friend of painters, 
poets and musicians. One day he acquired a human skeleton 
which, much to the amusement of his Bohemian acquaintances, 
he placed in a corner of his salon. 

Frederic Chopin heard about the strange objet d'art, and 
through a mutual friend, the painter Ziem, he asked Valdrome 
to invite him so that he might be able to inspect the piece. Ziem 
had, for a long time, planned to present Chopin with a piano; 
he thought this a splendid opportunity to hand over the gift 
to him. Everything was carefully arranged, a date was fixed for 
the dinner-party, Chopin was invited, and the new piano was 
set up in Valdrome's drawing-room. 

The friends waited but Chopin did not turn up. Only after 
dinner did he arrive, upset and irritated. He had had a painful 
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discussion with George Sand, his mistress, and he could not 
get over it. He hardly thanked Ziem for the piano, he looked for 
a moment at the skeleton and then sat down in a corner and 
started brooding. 

Valdrome's guests did not take much notice of him, they 
were in the best of humours, they drank, laughed and danced, 
and one of them even dragged the skeleton out of its corner and 
put it down in front of the piano. Someone else extinguished 
the lights, the laughter and talk subsided, and for some time 
everybody remained silent. Suddenly Ziem knocked, in a strange, 
solemn rhythm, four times at the trunk he was sitting on: 
DUM DAH-DA BUM. Chopin looked up to the skeleton; the knock 
was heard again: DUM DAH-DA DUM. 

He jumped up, rushed to the piano, pressed the skeleton 
violently to his breast, sat down at the stool, and started playing. 
For nearly half an hour he improvised on the four notes, DUM DAH- 
DA DUM, grave music, gloomy and funereal. 

Then he stopped abruptly, and sobbing, collapsed to the floor. 
Sometime later he pkyed his B-flat-minor sonata for the first 
time in public. When he began the third movement, Valdrome 
and Ziem looked at each other: it was the theme Chopin had 
improvised at their party a theme that, more than any other 
melody in the world, expresses the infinity and desolation of 
death. 

On his death-bed Chopin thought incessantly of George 
Sand, bliss and curse of his short life. "She told me that I would 
not die except in her arms," were his last words. 

"He was dying all his life . . " said Berlioz, when he heard 
of his death. 



When in 1847 Mendelssohn returned from Engknd to Frank 
fort he was told that his sister Fanny, most beloved companion 
of his blissful youth, confidential friend of his heart, and affection 
ate, understanding critic of his work, had died. Violently shocked, 
he fell with a shriek to the floor. A blood vessel in his head was 
ruptured, and it took considerable time to recall him to life. 

He had suffered a severe blow which slowly, within five 
months, led to his own death at the age of thirty-eight. The 
tragic circumstances of his early demise, and the immense esteem 
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in which he was held, led to a funeral such as no musician had 
ever received. The whole German nation was plunged into deep 
mourning, and bewailed its most radiant son. The population 
of Leipzig, 10,000 people, followed the silent, torch-lit procession 
from St. Paul's Church to the railway station. The coffin was 
pkced into a special train and started on its way towards Berlin. 
At every station it passed through, in villages, hamlets and towns, 
people had assembled to pay their last homage to Mendelssohn. 
In Cothen and Dessau, where the train stopped, local choirs 
sang their farewells and when at seven o'clock the next morning 
it arrived in Berlin, it was silently greeted by thousands of 
mourners. 

The funeral then continued, and the composer's mortal 
remains were placed in the family vault, where his father, mother 
and the beloved sister Fanny rested. 



Robert Schumann was working at the piano. Breathing 
heavily, his hands shaking, he finished page after page; the floor 
was littered with music-paper, but he went on writing as if 
haunted by some unseen ghost. 

Suddenly he stopped, went to the bedroom, and scribbled 
a note to his wife: 

"Clara, my own! 

Today I shall throw my wedding-ring into the Rhine. 
Please do the same, so that our two rings will be united. 

Robert** 

He put the note on Clara's little bedside table, ran down 
the stairs, and through the little front garden into the street. 

Heavy rain was pouring down, but Diisseldorf, the gay 
Rhenish town, was celebrating a carnival. Columbines and 
harlequins, chimney-sweeps and pierrettes danced through 
the streets, and nobody took any notice of the strange man who, 
in slippers and with a dressing-gown over his nightshirt, 
hurried towards the Rhine bridge. When he reached the centre 
of the bridge, he hesitated for an instant, looked down into the 
flood, and then, with a sudden movement, opened his arms and 
flung himself into the Rhine. 
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A small vessel was passing by, and a man hauled Schumann 
out of the water and bedded him on a wooden bench in the boat. 
He looked at him and said, "Isn't that our Musikdirektor, Herr 
Dr. Schumann?" 

But the composer with his little remaining strength tried 
again to throw himself into the water. He was pulled back 
and brought ashore. He cried convulsively while eight men 
carried him home, followed by the carnival revellers who appar 
ently thought that some strange and original farce was being 
enacted. 

Some days later he was taken to an asylum near Bonn. There 
he languished for two more years, sitting in a deep chair, and 
sadly gazing out of the window. Clara was not allowed to see 
him; only when his doctors felt that the end was near did they 
ask her to come. 

She arrived, and scarcely recognized, in the withered, aged 
man, her beloved Robert, forty-six years old. She offered him a 
gkss of wine, he tried to take it, but upset it and the wine ran 
over her fingers. With an infinitely happy expression he grasped 
her hand and licked her fingers. Then he smiled and embraced 
her lovingly. . . . 

Two days later the poor sufferer's heart stood still. 

'Tor all the world's treasures," said Clara, "I would not 
give the memory of this one embrace!" 



A tottering old milk-cart rattled through the ice-cold Decem 
ber morning towards Vienna. Next to the driver sat a man, 
short and stocky, with broad shoulders, freezing, and without 
an overcoat. It was Beethoven. 

He had been to Gneixendorf to find a job for his nephew 
Karl, and now he was returning without success. 

Tired and ill he dropped into his bed; he was in a fever. He 
asked Karl to call him a doctor, and then he fell asleep, exhausted. 

Karl went straight to the cafe round the corner, he met his 
cronies, played a game of billiards, a game of cribbage, drank . , , 
forgot. . . , 

After two days he remembered his wretched uncle. The 
doctor arrived, a stranger who had never before seen Beethoven, 
He looked at him. "Inflammation of the lungs." 
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But Beethoven's will to live rebelled against the illness, 
Ms strong athletic body fought back and his healthy nature 
conquered. The first crisis passed and then started that ghastly, 
unequal struggle with death, of four months* duration, hopeless, 
titanic! 

Schindler, his pupil and friend, watched at his bedside. He 
brought him food, he washed him, he cared for him: he was 
cook, nurse, secretary, all in one. 

The London Philharmonic Society had sent Beethoven 
100 and he was overjoyed. "Write to the good gentlemen," 
he asked Schindler. "I thank them I thank the whole English 
nation, God bless them!'* 

He smiled when he heard that the city of Vienna had made 
him an honorary citizen. He talked of Goethe, of Faust^ of 
Fidelia* his "child of sorrow"; he asked to see the sketches of his 
Tenth Symphony, and he tried to work, 

In the meantime abdominal dropsy had developed. Beethoven 
smiled sadly. "Better water from my body," he said, "than from 
my pen!" 

From the middle of March it was clear that the end was 
approaching. Beethoven received extreme unction, and after the 
priest had gone he quoted Plautus to his friends at the bedside. 
"Applaud, friends," he said, "the comedy is ended 1" 

The death-struggle lasted for two more days. 

On 26 March, 1827, a violent snow-storm raged over Vienna. 
Suddenly a strange phenomenon occurred: a flash of lightning 
for a second illuminated the small room, a deep thunder followed, 
vehement and frightening. 

Beethoven roused himself for the kst time, he looked up, and 
with what was left of his once enormous strength he raised a 
clenched fist against the sky: then he died. 



One morning in January 1805 Haydn sat cheerfully at Ms 
breakfast table, when suddenly his eyes fell upon a headline in the 
morning paper: DEATH OF JOSEPH HAYDN. 

He pinched himself to make sure that he was not dreaming, 
but here it was, bkck on white: I/ is with dep regret that m 
announce the death of the famous composer Joseph Haydn, who yesterday 
suddenly and peacefully passed away at the age of seventy-three* 
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Haydn was flabbergasted. "Blast it all!*' he thought. "I 
wouldn't dream of passing away suddenly and peacefully not 
yet, anyhow!" He hurriedly called some friends and together 
they went to see the editor of the Wiener Zeitung. The good man, 
after having recovered from his shock, apologized a thousand 
times. He had received the sad news very late last night, Haydn 
had been ill lately, he was seventy-three anyway well, it was 
altogether an understandable mistake, and, of course, he would 
publish a correction in his next issue. 

But the ball had started rolling. Letters of condolence arrived, 
flowers and wreaths were delivered and a procession of mourners 
came, most of them disappointed when told of the happy circum 
stances that made their visit pointless. 

London, Paris, St. Petersburg took up the report and deep 
dismay reigned everywhere. Rodolphe Kreutzer, the violinist, 
composed a 'Violin Concerto in memory of Haydn', Cherubini 
published a Cantata on the death of Joseph Haydn, and the Journal des 
Debate informed its readers that a Grand Memorial Concert 
would be held at which Mozart's ILeguiem would be performed. 

"Aye, aye," said Haydn, reading the news, "the kind gentle 
men ! If they had only told me, I would have gone and conducted 
the Requiem myself!" 

Four years later Napoleon's guns thundered over Vienna, and 
Joseph Haydn now was really dying. He prayed silently for his 
Emperor Franz. His servants crowded together in the small 
room, frightened by the noise of the battle raging nearby. He 
asked them to carry him to the piano; there he played his own 
Austrian national anthem, then he looked round, and with a last, 
infinitely kind smile, he said, "Keep quiet, children, no harm 
can come to you where Haydn is !" 

When Napoleon heard the news of the composer's death he 
gave instant orders that a guard of honour should be posted at 
the door of his house. 

A magnificent funeral took place some days later, and Haydn 
was buried at the Hundsturm churchyard. 



Gluck died of a forbidden gkss of liqueur. Already back in 
1781 he had suffered an apoplectic seizure which paralysed him, 
but he never thought of restricting the joys of his table. When 
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he had Ms own and his wife's portrait painted, he insisted that 
he should be immortalized with a wine-gkss in his hand. He 
went on merrily eating and drinking, and then, just around his 
seventieth birthday, he had a second fit. From then on his diet 
had to be watched carefully, all alcoholic beverages were for 
bidden, and only once daily was he aEowed a short drive out in 
the Prater. 

Towards the end of 1787 things became so bad that he had 
to stay in bed permanently. Very few visitors were allowed, and 
these only for the shortest possible time. 

One day Salieri, his protege and friend, came. He told Gluck 
that he was working on a cantata, The "Last Judgment^ and couldn't 
decide whether to entrust the part of Christ to a tenor or a 
baritone. "Don't worry," the dying Gluck told him, "very soon 
I shall know what key our Saviour uses and then I'll send you 
word!" 

On 15 November, 1787, he had two friends from Paris to 
lunch. He ate moderately, and was in the best of moods. When 
Ms wife left the room to order the carriage for a little afternoon 
drive, he seized a glass, filled it with liqueur, and swallowed it in 
one draught. 

During the drive the final stroke occurred. Gluck lost 
consciousness and died the same evening. 



Jean-Baptiste Lully was without any doubt the biggest 
scoundrel, glutton, fornicator, cheat and general rake in the 
realm of music. 

He was bom in Florence, but he lived and died in Paris as 
one of the richest and most important men of Ms time. 

Starting as a dish-washer in the kitchen of Mile, de 
Montpensier, and making the most extensive use of Ms genius 
for music and Ms talent for intrigue, he worked Ms way up to 
become the founder of French opera, tie virtual dictator of French 
music, secretary to King Louis XTV, and a nobleman of France. 

He was vulgar and clever, witty and malicious, ambitious and 
reckless. Marrying a daughter of the royal music-master, Michel 
Lambert, not only opened to Mm the doors of Mgh society, but 
brought Mm also a dowry of 20,000 livres. He plotted success- 
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fully against his competitors and friends until his versatility as 
a composer, violinist, conductor, ballet-dancer and comedian 
made him the favourite of k roi sokiL The King rewarded so usefiil 
a courtier by bestowing upon him a yearly salary of 30,000 livres, 
and letting him have what in fact amounted to a monopoly of 
musical performance in France. 

Powerful and wealthy, Lully began to extend his might and 
to invest his money. First he engaged for fourteen years the poet 
Quenault, who, for an annual fee of 4,000 livres, agreed to 
provide Mm, and him only, with operatic librettos. 

His next step had less connection with music: he had found 
out that Paris was expanding its boundaries, and so he began to 
purchase wholesale all the landed property he could ky a hand 
on. He built entire suburbs, projecting, calculating and superin 
tending personally every detail. He soon opened an office, which 
bought and sold ground and let out flats and shops. And in 
spite of all these nerve-wracking and protracted occupations, he 
found time enough to run the Royal Opera, to compose masses of 
music, to introduce to the court a new dance the minuet and 
to invent a new musical form: the overture. 

His death, at the age of fifty-five, was caused by a most 
improbable, yet well authenticated, accident. 

On the occasion of the King's recovery from a severe illness, 
he conducted a Te Deum, beating time (as was the usage then) 
with a heavy stick on the floor. In doing so he hit himself with 
great force on the small toe, causing an abscess that led to fatal 
blood-poisoning. 

Even on his death-tied he succeeded in cheating, if not 
Heaven itself, then surely its official representative on earth. The 
priest who administered the last sacrament asked him, as an 
outward sign of Ms repentance, to burn ail that he had written 
of his kst opera AcUlh et Po/yxene. Lully, as a true and faithfti; 
Christian, agreed, and handed over the manuscript, which without 
delay was committed to the flames. 

The next day he was visited by a friend. "Is it true, Baptiste, 
that you have fallen for these clerical tricks, and burnt yout 
opera?** Lully, with the kst bit of energy left to him, kughedl 
with a sneer. "You still don't know me, my friend," he said as 
he was dying. "Do you really think that I was foolish enough to 
believe this man's silly gibberish and to destroy my music? Of 
course I have kept a copy!" 
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And with these words he left this valley of tears, and joyfully 
entered the regions of the blest. 

After his death fifty-eight sacks, containing thousands of 
louis d'ors, ducats, doubloons and other gold coins, as well as 
huge diamonds, emeralds and rubies, were found in his vaults; 
altogether he left a fortune equal to about 200,000. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

POT-POURRI 

In which some old jet evergreen stories of music are recalled. 



SO we have come to the end of our walk through the fun 
fair. We have seen the men of music being born and dying, 
we have seen them laugh and weep, on the crest of the wave 

of success and down-and-out, rich and powerful and nearly 

starving in pursuit of thek daily bread. We have met angels 
and the Devil, great kings and vile murderers, high-minded souls 
and wretched monsters, sages and fools. . . . 

And now we find that we have left in the basket a yam or 
two, tales that stubbornly defy any classification or assignation, 
and that have only one thing in common: they are well known. 

May we, in conclusion (but only as an appendage), relate them, 
unarranged, higgledy-piggledy, just as they come to mind. . . . 



The parties at Jarvenpaa, the home of Jean Sibelius, are 
famous all over the musical world not only because of their 
sumptuousness, but even more because of their incredible length. 

272 
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One day Robert Rajanus, conductor of the Finnish National 
Orchestra, was staying with Sibelius and enjoying himself 
thoroughly at a truly Sibelian party. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had to conduct a concert at 
St. Petersburg. He left Jarvenpaa early in the morning, went 
across the Gulf of Finland, conducted his concert, and returned 
the next day. 

The party was still in full swing. 

"Well, well, Robert," said Sibelius when he noticed Kajanus, 
"what a shame to stay such a long time in the bathroom. . . ." 



As with everything about Handel his appetite was gigantic. 
One day he walked into an eating-place, sat down at a table 
and ordered sixteen different courses: soups, fish-dishes, roasts, 
poultry, desserts, pancakes, cheese, and with it beer, wine and 
liqueurs. 

The waiter took the order, elaborately laid the table, and 
waited. 

"Vat are you vaiting for?" the composer inquired. 

"For the company, sir." 

"Gombany?" roared Handel. "Come on and pring ze food 
presto, prestissimo! I am zc gombany!" 



Charles Halle arrived in England at the age of twenty-four. 
Almost the first thing he did here was to present a letter of 
introduction to an important member of the British peerage, 
known all over the country as friend and generous patron of arts 
and artists. 

"And in what sort of style do you play the piano, sir?" his 
Lordship inquired. 

Halle smiled obligingly. "In my own, I hope!" 

"Is it," the lord insisted, "by any chance similar to that of 
Alexander Dreyschock?" 

"It is entirely different, your Lordship!" 

"Oh, I am glad about that," the mighty patron explained, 
"because, you see, Dreyschock played at my house the other day 
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and he played so loudly and powerfully that my poor guests had 
to shout and scream In order to make themselves heard!" 



The late Irving Thalberg was one of the most enterprising 
men in Hollywood. He had heard of the arrival of Arnold 
Schoenberg, and, undeterred by Schoenberg's reputation of 
artistic obstinacy, he asked him to write the score for his latest 
epic, The Good Earth. 

"You see. Professor," Thalberg said, "it's one of the great 
eternal tales of men. Imagine: China, earthquakes, locust plagues, 
floods, human passions clashing with one another, and amidst it 
all, a young woman giving birth to a baby during a thunder 
storm! Isn't that a wonderful chance for your music?" 

"I am afraid, Mr. Thalberg," the master replied meekly, "it is 
not! You see, with all these things going on, what do you need 
music for?" 



At one of its popukr Symphony concerts, the Carlsbad 
orchestra played Haydn's Farewell Symphony. 

An elderly lady noticed with great astonishment how during 
the last movement, according to the score, one musician after the 
other left his seat, took his instrument and went out. 

**Very odd, indeed!" the kdy remarked to her neighbour. 
"These people ought to know better than to take the waters just 
before a concert!" 



Serge Koussevitzky's kindness towards young musicians was 
proverbial. There was not one amongst all the thousands who 
sought his advice and help who left without a word of 
encouragement or a friendly promise. 

Now, as far as these Koussevitzkian promises were concerned, 
some of them (the tale goes) have actually been fulfilled. Of 
redeem them all would have been an artistic, financial 
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and temporal impossibility that not even the most naive of his 
callers would have expected to materialize. 

However, there were such boundless optimists and one of them, 
a composer of countless orchestral works, came back once and 
claimed indignantly that the master had failed to keep his word. 
"But, Dr. Koussevitzky," he lamented, "y u said you liked my 
music, and you promised me explicitly that you would perform 
it. You seem to have an awful weakness for making promises !" 

Koussevitzky looked at the impertinent young man. "Indeed 
I have/' he said, "but thank goodness I also have the moral 
strength not to stick to them!" 



Nobody today would know the name of Matthew Dubourg, 
the violinist, if it were not for one of Handel's extempore sayings. 

It was during a concert which Handel conducted in Dublin in 
1742. Dubourg was the soloist, and while he played a cadenza his 
memory suddenly failed him. He began to wander from one key 
to another, from one theme to another, and finally he lost his 
way completely. Handel waited patiently and when at long last 
he noticed that the virtuoso was recovering and approaching the 
right key, he bowed solemnly and, to everbody's delight, called, 
"Welcome home, Mr. Dubourg!" 



Theodor Leschetitzky had invited his great friend Anton 
Rubinstein to play to his pupils. The young people were sitting 
around the piano, and the leonine Rubinstein proceeded to 
demonstrate his unsurpassed virtuosity. He lifted both his hands 
up high, and dropping them, he furiously attacked a Beethoven 
Sonata. 

Leschetitzky and his disciples breathlessly followed this 
display. Will he hit it, or will he miss it this time? was the silent 
question everybody seemed to ask. 

And indeed they had not long to wait till once again 
Rubinstein's hands crashed down on the keyboard and, missing 
the notes, produced an incredible cacophony. 

Everybody in the room held their breath. It was an awkward 
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situation but Rubinstein turned merrily around and said, "And 
that, boys and girls, is how not to play the piano!" 



Elgar used to tell a story about a violinist in a small country 
orchestra. The old man had just (with the exertion of all his 
powers) played a particularly high passage on the E-string, 
when, shaking his head, he turned to his neighbour and said, 
"You know, Sam, I believe this is the very first time I have been 
up here!" 



As a very young man Sullivan was organist at the little church 
of St. Peter's in Cranley Gardens, London. 

One day the congregation was waiting for the archbishop, and 
Sullivan had to fill in the time by giving an improvised recital. 
He first played variations on 'I waited for the Lord', added a 
fantasia on "Will he come?* and at the very moment when his 
Grace entered the church, led the concert to an effective climax 
with a grand rendering of 'We, that endure to the end. . . .* 



After a concert in honour of Vaughan Williams* seventy- 
fifth birthday, two men came out of the Royal Albert Hall. 

"I just don't like this modern stuff and I don't believe in it," 
said one of them. "Now tell me: apart from c Land of Hope and 
Glory', what good and proper tune has Vaughan Williams ever 
written ?" 

"Goodness me," the other man replied, "don't you know 
that 'Land of Hope and Glory' is by Elgar?" 

"See, what did I tell you!" the first one continued. "He didn't 
even write that!" 



Fritz Kreisler lunched at a very smart restaurant in New York. 
"Waiter," said a kdy at the next table, "who is that distin 
guished-looking gentleman there?" 
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"That, madame," the waiter replied, "is Mr. Kreisler." 

"Oh, really?" 

The lady got up, walked towards Kreisler and said: "May I 
please have your autograph? I am really delighted to have the 
chance of telling you what great admirers of you my husband 
and I are. We are proud to own one of your beautiful cars and 
we enjoy it every day." 

Fritz Kreisler bowed slightly, smiled, and said, "Thank you." 
He then wrote into the lady's autograph book, "With kind 
regards, Walter P. Chrysler." 



Composers generally don't favour beards. Still, there are some 
rather well-known beavers among them: Tchaikovsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Dvorak, Smetana, Bizet, Saint-Saens, Debussy, 
Cesar Franck, Verdi, Wagner, Balfe, Massenet, Auber, Ravel 
(who took it off because he wanted to look more dignified) and, 
of course, Brahms. 

"Before I had my beard," Brahms once said, "I looked like 
Clara Schumann's son and now with it I look like her 
father. . . ." 



Heifetz is the perfect violinist. Cool, calm, composed, without 
any outer signs of emotion or excitement, he succeeds in infusing 
the maximum of tension into his performance. 

Once in London he recorded the Tchaikovsky Concerto. It 
was the hottest day of the worst heat-wave London had experi 
enced for half a century. They had started at 10 a.m., and at 
5 p.m. they were still at it. The musicians' and technicians' nerves 
were on edge, the conductor was in despair, the last listener had 
left long before, there was only one person who did not appear to 
be affected by the general nervousness, Heifetz. 

With perfect precision he repeated faultlessly the same 
passages again and again, smiling and always obliging. 

"Can you understand that fellow?" a musician asked the 
leader of the orchestra. "He doesn't even sweat!" 
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"My dear chap/' the leader replied, "if I could play the 
fiddle like that I wouldn't sweat either!" 



"You are perfect, absolutely perfect," Bernard Shaw said to 
Heifetz. "I warn you earnestly. There is danger in perfection, the 
gods will become jealous. The very least thing you should do is 
to play just one false note each night before you go to bed!" 



During the last war Heifetz gave many hundreds of concerts 
of classical music to Allied soldiers all over the world. 

"Look, boys," he used to say before he began, "I can only 
play for you the sort of music that I usually play. If you like it, 
that's O.K. with me; if you don't, well, we've had a good try. 
And now I am going to start with the Chaconne by Bach, 
because I know that old Bach is good for you!" 

And at the end of the concert when he inquired whether the 
boys would like to hear some lighter stuff, there were nearly 
always shouts from the audience, "Bach, Jascha, give us some 
more Bach!" 



Once while crossing the Atlantic on the Queen Mary., Heifetz 
played tennis for several hours in the afternoon, and in the 
evening gave a charity concert. 

A stranger accosted him in the bar afterwards. "It was 
terrific, the way you played, simply marvellous! And you know, 
Mr. Heifetz, what I liked more than anything else in your pky: 
your backhand return! That's really first class !" 



Heifetz is a hard bargainer. Sam Goldwyn tried to persuade 
him to appear in a picture. The violinist asked an exorbitant 
price. 

"Why do you think of money all the time, Mr. Heifetz?" the 
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tycoon inquired. "It sure isn't everything! Don't forget that if I 
want I can make you famous!" 



Today Heifetz and Elman have become inseparable friends, 
but at the beginning, when Mischa had just conquered New- 
York, and Jascha arrived from Europe (with a terrific blare 
of rar/z/#<?-trumpets) to challenge his position, it was slightly 
different. 

At Heifetz's debut in Carnegie Hall, when his breathtaking 
acrobatics on the fiddle were heard for the first time, Elman sat 
with Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, at the back of a box. The 
audience, right from the beginning, shouted and yelled ravingly. 
The concert was a decisive success. 

"Come on, Poldi," said Elman, "it's terribly hot here!" 

Replied Godowsky, with an ironic smile, "Not for pianists, 
Mischa!" 



One of Elman's English admirers asked him why he played so 
rarely in Europe. 

"Europe?" said Mischa's father, who had listened to the 
conversation. "Europe, you say? Tell me: against whom shall 
my Mischa play in Europe?" 



On his first tour through Germany Franz Liszt arrived in a 
small town where two concerts were scheduled for two successive 
evenings. When on the first night the young pianist came on to 
the platform he was shocked to see that not more than a dozen 
people had arrived. But he suppressed his anger and addressed 
his audience: "I am delighted to see you here, ladies and gentle 
men, and I promise to play for you as I have never played before; 
but this hall here is cold and we are only a small party. I have in 
my hotel an excellent piano. Don't you think, my friends, it 
would be more appropriate to retire there and to enjoy the music 
in more intimate surroundings?" The audience agreed and 
together they moved to the hotel suite. 
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There Liszt ordered a sumptuous supper with caviare and 
champagne, and then, to everybody's delight, regaled his listeners 
until the early hours with a programme of the choicest music. 

Of course Liszt's second concert was sold out, and countless 
people had to be turned away. Some of those who were lucky 
enough to get tickets seemed slightly disappointed about the 
whole evening. Perhaps they had expected more than a piano 
recital. . . . 



One day Albert Einstein, the great physicist, resolved to 
resume his violin-playing. He asked his old friend Carl Flesch to 
give him lessons and to play duets with him. Flesch agreed with 
pleasure, but when he began with the teaching he found that 
Einstein's musical and violinistic knowledge was rather rudi 
mentary; his fingering was in an infantile stage, his bowing 
negligible, and as far as keeping time was concerned, Einstein 
was just hopeless. 

They were playing a Mozart sonata and Flesch shouted, 
"One-two-three, one-two-three, one-two-three 1" Then he 
stopped in despair, and out of breath, said: "No, Professor, 
no! No! I tell you what's wrong with you you just cannot 
count up to three I" 

The great mathematician and Nobel Prize winner looked at 
him sheepishly. 

"H'm, h'm," he said, conscious of his guilt, "you might be 
right, Flesch, you might be right! One-two-three, one-two- 
three " 



Still, Einstein was terribly proud of his achievements as a 
violinist. One night he played a couple of pieces in a Berlin salon. 

Ferenc Molnar, the playwright, sat in the front row, and each 
time Einstein hit a wrong note, burst into a fit of wild laughter. 

The gentle Einstein interrupted his concert. "Why do you 
laugh, Molnr?" he said. "Did you ever see me laugh when I was 
sitting through one of your comedies?" 
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Among all the followers, admirers and disciples of Brahms, 
his biographer Max Kalbeck was certainly the most faithful 
Looking the image of the Teuton God Wotan, Kalbeck rambled 
through the streets of Vienna, a gigantic figure with a reddish 
beard, soft wide-brimmed felt hat, and clad (summer and winter 
alike) in a wide shapeless cloak. He hardly spoke or wrote of 
anything else but Brahms, and he drove his adulation to a point 
that at the same time appeared pathetic and ludicrous. Brahms 
tolerated him around sometimes he was flattered, sometimes 
bored, and often annoyed. 

On one occasion when at Brahms* table a certain musical 
problem was being discussed and Kalbeck indulged in some 
lengthy scholarly discourse, the irritated composer cut him short 
in front of everybody: "Shut up, you twirp. What the hell do you 
know about these things ?" 

Kalbeck, ashy-pale, kept his dignity: without saying a single 
word he rose and left the room. 

"What do you think of this incredible insult?" the Wotan- 
like character inquired when, a few days later, he met Richard 
Specht, another member of the Brahms circle (who in his Brahms 
book relates the incident). "The humiliations I have to submit 
to ... But this time, I assure you, it is the end. He will not get 
away with it ! I have written him a letter, and I have told him what 
I think of his uncivilized, rude conduct. I have said that I con 
sider him a moral danger to Vienna, a repugnant, disgusting 
character, who had better go back where he came from!" 

"Well," inquired Specht, highly surprised, "and what did 
Brahms reply?" 

"Reply?" said Kalbeck naively. "What do you mean reply? 
You don't think for a moment that I have sent off a letter like 
that, do you?" 



One day Rossini's valet announced to his master that Enrico 
Tamberlick, the great tenor, had arrived and wished to be 
admitted. 

"Will you ask Signor Tamberlick," Rossini proclaimed 
deadly serious, "whether he has brought his top C with him." 

The servant retired, and shortly came back with the disclosure 
that that was indeed the case. 
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"Then tell the gentleman that I shall be delighted to see hia 
on condition that he hangs up his top C outside with his hat anc 
coat. Of course, he may take it with him when he leaves. . . ." 



"What actually is a fugue ?" somebody asked the kind Dr, 
Scholes. 

"A fugue/* replied the great musicologist, "is a piece of music 
in which the voices come in one by one and the people go out 
one by one!" 



Once, on an "Information please" programme, an interro 
gator asked Oscar Levant what was needed to make a successful 
piano virtuoso. 

"Five essential things are required," said the brilliant Oscar. 
"Talent, Imagination, Energy, Determination and a very rich 
wife!" 



A lady asked Louis Armstrong, "What is New Orleans 
Jazz?" 

"You poor, poor soul," said Armstrong, "if you have got to 
ask you'll never find out!" 



Hans Richter's hallmark, which more than anything else 
made him well known and popular in London, was a wide- 
brimmed bkck hat which he wore for decades, and which in 
spite of honest endeavours he never succeeded in setting free 
from all the dust, dirt, filth and smut it had attracted in a lifetime. 

One morning, when rehearsing at Covent Garden, Richter 
heard a most absorbing, uninterrupted buzzing. 

"Vat sort of fonny noise iz zat?" he shouted. 

A charwoman approached him. "You see, sir," she said, "it's 
one of them new vacuum-cleaners. You use them instead of 
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brooms to suck out all the dirt. They're a bit noisy but they clean 
all right!" 

"Suck out ze dirt?" repeated Richter, suddenly very inter 
ested. "Zat looks very goot to me, very goot! May I gife you 
my hat?" 



Max Reger was more than delighted when one day after he 
had played the piano part in Schubert's 'Trout* quintet a 
thankful admirer surprised him with a whole basket of freshly 
caught, delicious trout. 

"Thank you," he wrote in reply to the generous friend, 
"thank you for your charming present and may I take the 
opportunity of informing you that at my next concert I shall 
perform Haydn's well-known c Ox' minuet!" 



"Enchanting, enchanting, my dear Dr. Reger," said an 
enthusiastic lady to the composer after he had conducted an 
orchestral concert of his own compositions in Leipzig. "But how 
very sad," she added, "that throughout the evening I could only 
see your back." 

"Oh, that's nothing, madame," replied Max Reger. "You 
see it is one of my most striking characteristics that I look 
exactly the same both ways : R-E-G-E-R! You see!" 

And he smiled cunningly. 



At a Hollywood party a top executive heard a singer, a 
splendid-looking middle-aged man with a tremendous voice. 

"He isn't bad at all," the great man remarked to the hostess. 
"Tell him to come to my office one of these days. I think I can do 
something for him!" 

"Good Lord!" exclaimed the lady. "Don't you know who that 
is? Why, his name is Ezio Pinzal" 

"Don't give it a thought, darling," said the Hollywood man, 
"we'll change it anyway!" 

4- 
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Leo Slezak, the enormously-built Czech tenor, who at the 
beginning of the present century created a sensation all over the 
world, stood one night behind the scenes of the Metropolitan 
Opera. He was waiting for his first entrance as Lohengrin, 
complete with helmet, armour and sword, ready to embark on 
the swan that would carry him up the River Schelde towards the 
lovely Elsa of Brabant, and the complexities of a particularly 
maze-like operatic plot. 

Yet when the good Leo began to bring his 300 pounds 
into motion, and tried to get aboard the legendary bird, the 
swan suddenly started its journey alone, leaving the silver- 
shining knight of the Grail behind. 

Slezak looked longingly after it, then he turned to the stage 
manager and inquired solicitously, "Could you tell me: what time 
does the next swan leave?" 



During the exacting and strenuous rehearsals for the premiere 
of his Diaghilev ballet The Legend of Joseph in Paris in 1914, 
Richard Strauss was highly irritated by the strange practice of 
French musicians of sending deputies into the orchestra whenever 
they felt they had a better job for the day. 

Hardly had he explained a certain phrasing to an oboe-player, 
when at the next rehearsal a deputy oboist arrived. Horn-players, 
clarinettists, trumpeters, contrabassists, all came and went in 
quick succession, some staying for three days and some only for 
one. 

At the very last rehearsal, a day before the opening, Strauss 
again noticed some strange faces which he had never before 
seen. He was enraged. "Gentlemen," he said, "this is really too 
much. For weeks we have been rehearsing, and each time I 
arrive at my desk I see some new players who can't possibly 
know their parts. This is a highly inartistic way of working; it 
cannot yield satisfactory results. But just to show you that there 
are people amongst us who think as I do, I want to congratulate 
and to thank our friend at the big drum. He, I am happy to say, 
is the only one who didn't miss a single rehearsal, and who 
therefore deserves our wholehearted admiration!" 

"Thank you, maitre" replied the drummer, "thank you very 
much for the way you've honoured me and I would like to take 
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this opportunity of telling you that you'll have to excuse me at 
tomorrow's opening night. I can't possibly be there, but my 
brother, an excellent drummer, will, I am sure, replace me 
perfectly well!" 



Let us give credit to that enchanting pianist, composer, 
author and story-teller, George Antheil, and believe that (as he 
tells us in his autobiography) a famous occurrence that Schoen- 
berg, Stravinsky, Busoni, Shostakovich and many others claim 
for themselves really happened to him. 

It was in Wigmore Hall, London, and young Antheil was 
giving his first recital. 

An elderly lady sat in the front row, armed with a huge ear- 
trumpet, smiling blissfully, as the programme opened with some 
pieces of Chopin. A Mozart Sonata followed, and the lady's 
delight (judging from her joyful expression) remained unabated. 

The programme then continued with a group of pieces by 
Schoenberg. The lady listened for an instant (although appar 
ently with less enjoyment than before), shook the trumpet, put it 
back to her ear, shook it again, put it back and then she gave it 
up. 

Sadly she opened her bag, put the trumpet in, and with an 
expression of infinite regret left the concert. She was convinced 
that something was wrong with her trumpet. 

The thought that it might have been the music that was not 
quite right never even occurred to her. . . . 



On his way to Lake Garda, Leoncavallo one night arrived in 
the small town of Forli. 

He put his belongings into the hotel, and strolled aimlessly 
through the little streets, when on a billboard he read that that 
night at the Teatro Comunale a performance of his fagliacd 
would take place. 

He bought a seat and entered the house. Next to him sat an 
attractive young lady who appeared to appreciate the perfor 
mance highly. After each number she applauded wildly, shouted 
"Bravo" and gave ceaseless signs of her enthusiasm. 
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Leoncavallo, calm and reserved, watched delightedly his 
charming neighbour, and forgot entirely to applaud himself. 
Suddenly the lady turned to him: "You don't seem to be satisfied 
with our performance, sir? Don't you like the singers?" 

"Oh well," replied Leoncavallo, amused, "the singers are all 
right; it's the opera I don't like!" 

"Oh," said the young lady, surprised. "And what is wrong 
with the opera?" 

"Everything, my dear, everything," said the maestro. "The 
book is crude and bloodthirsty, and as for the music . . . there is 
not one original bar in the score. Everything pinched from 
Bizet, Bellini, Verdi, even Beethoven. The orchestration is just 
childish, and how clumsily it is written for the voice. Now listen 
to that. . . ." And he hummed a couple of bars. The lady looked at 
him incredulously. 

"Is that truly and honestly your view, sir?" 

"Of course, madame!" said Leoncavallo, enjoying himself 
immensely. 

The next morning, while at breakfast, the maestro glanced 
nonchalantly at the local paper suddenly his eyes remained 
fixed on the headlines : LEONCAVALLO ON HIS "PAGLIACCI". THE 

MAJESTRO'S TRUE AND HONEST OPINION ABOUT HIS OWN WORK. 
EVERYTHING STOLEN FROM VERDI AND BEETHOVEN. A CHILDISH 
AND CLUMSY OPERA. EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH OUR MUSIC 
CRITIC. 

Leoncavallo jumped up. 

"My bill!" he shouted, and quickly left the hospitable little 
town of Forli. 
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G.O.M. of the world's music 

critics. 

On Handel's wholesale robberies, 212; 

a handful of bites, 252; warning to 

Cardus, 253. 



PACHMANN, Vkdimir de (1848- 

1 93 3)> the Don Quixote of the 

piano. 

A collection of his eccentricities, 21. 

PAGANINI, NlCCOl6 (1782-1840), 

still the greatest of all the fiddlers. 
Solo on the G-string 3 38; the afiair 
with Berlioz, 48; did Paganini prac 
tice?, 50. 

PADEREWSKY, Ignazy (i 860-1941), 
Polish pianist and Prime Minister. 
And the Tsar, 156; his earnings, 168; 
at the *Beethoven-Haus*, 246; meeting 
Clemenceau, 246; come-back, 246. 

PALESTKJNA, Giovanni Pierluigi 
(1525-1594), master of the poly 
phonic style. 

The Missa Papae Marcelli, 34; and 
money, 171. 

PATTT, Adelina (1843-1919), a 

queen of song. 

Top salaries, 169. 

PEROSI, Don Lorenzo (i 872- ) 

the young priest who became a 

famous composer. 

His ascent and fall, 18. 

PINZA, Ezio (1893- ), Italian- 

American bass. 

Mission to Bruno Walter, 102; in 

Hollywood, 283. 

PORPORA, Nicolo (1686-1766), 

singing teacher and composer. 

Uses Oaflarelli as a guinea-pig, 141. 

PORTER, Cole (1892- ), master 

of the sophisticated song. 

The 200,000 candles, 179. 

PUCCINI, Giacomo (1858-1924), 

creator of Mimi, Tosca, Butterfly 

and Turandot. 

At Zandonai's premiere, 62; a vehement 

hunter, 87; the Viennese conductor, 

103; the ~&Ktterfy story, 116; Smr 

Angelica at the convent, 136; and 

Sardou, is^the'Oavarodossf aria, 138; 

amongst millionaires, 178; the end, 260. 
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PURCELL, Henry (1659-1695), 
English composer. 
The story of his death, 81. 



RAIMONDI, Pietro (i 78 3-1 853), 
bizarre Italian composer. 
His life, work and death, 17. 

RAMEAU, Jean Philippe (1683- 
1764), French composer. 
On Hs deathbed, 259. 

RAVEL, Maurice (1875-1937), im 
pressionist composer. 
And women, 82; a strange premiere, 
127; working at the piano, 189; the 
Bofero story, 224; the right tempo of 
the Pavane, 242. 

REGER, Max (1873-1916), Ger 
man composer. 

Letter to a critic, 254; the 'Trout* quintet, 
283; backwards or forwards, 283. 

RESZKE, Jean de (1850-1925), 

famous tenor. 

On vocal acrobatism, 144. 

RICHTER, Hans (1843-1916), con 
ductor. 

"Play like lovers", 93; and Bruckner, 
134; and the prima donna, 144; and 
Elgar's First Symphony, 23 3 ; the famous 
hat, 282. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Nikolai (i 844- 
1908), Russian master. 
Piano or not piano, 188 ; and the young 
doctor, 201 ; and Debussy, 254. 

ROSENTHAL, Moritz, the last of 
Liszt's matadors de piano. 
"One has got to be careful", 244; and 
the new string quartet, 245 ; "You play 
the piano too?", 245. 

ROSSINI, Gioacchino (1792-1868). 
He wrote "music for all time" 
(Wagner). 

Why he retired, 45; encounter with 
Beethoven, 54; a talk with Wagner, 
55; relations with Meyerbeer, 64; a 
musical rarity, 86; the Barbtere premiere, 
1 1 1 ; and Napoleon m, 152; and George 
IV, 152; his monument, 176; some 
pinches, 276; advice to a fat singer, 242; 
and Liszt, 247; on Paganini, 251; at an 
Auber premiere, 251; Ms eighteenth 
birthday, 259; visit from Signor 
Tamberlick, f 28i. 



RUBINSTEIN, Anton (1829-1894), 
pianist and composer. 
With Liszt in Rotterdam, 125; in 
America, 168; and Queen Alexandra, 
218; some bites, 243; "Papa" Haydn, 
244; on hoch-musikalische composers, 
256; at Leschetitzky, 275. 

RUBINSTEIN, Arthur (1889- ), 

pianist. 

A letter to Mussolini, 165. 

RUBINSTEIN, Nicolai (1835-1881), 
Anton's brother. 

Christmas with Tchaikovsky, 118. 



SAINT-SAENS, Camille (1835- 
1921), a spectacular, lovable, all- 
round musician. 

The right tempo, 105 ; the singing lady, 
242. 

SALIERI, Antonio (1750-1825), 

Mozart's rival. 

On his deathbed, 47; with Gluck, 269. 

^SARGENT, Sir Malcolm (1895- 

), English conductor. 
Rehearsing Messiah, 130. 

SATIE, Eric (1866-1925), a key 
figure in modern music. 
His mode of life, 13; Ravel's Legion 
d'Honneur, 254; Debussy's La Mer, 254. 

SCARLATTI, Alessandro (1660- 
1725), the father. 
The da-capo aria, 198. 

SCARLATTI, Domenico (1685- 
1757), the son. 
Masquerade in Venice, 66. 

SCHALK, Franz (1863-1931), 

Viennese conductor. 

The two double-bass players, 107. 

SCHILLINGS, Max von (1868- 

1933), German composer and 

conductor. 

An operatic success, 132. 

SCHNABEL, Arthur, pianist. 
And Mozart, 103; and Beethoven, 103. 

SCHOENBEB.G, Arnold (i 874-1 95 1), 
father of the i2-tone scale. 
Working on Gurre-Lieder, 175; party in 
Hollywood, 252; offer from Mr. 
Thalberg, 274. 
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SCHUBERT, Franz (1795-1828). 
The 'Unfinished Symphony', 45 ; Beet 
hoven's funeral, 73; morning visit at 
Haslingers, 180; Schwind draws a 
portrait, 184; the Trout ', 184; and Simon 
Sechter, 200; the ErlJ&ng, 229; Schu 
mann's discovery, 231; two enterprising 
Englishmen, 232. 

SCHUMANN, Ckra (1819-1896), 

pianist. 

And Brahms, 78; on Biilow, 255. 

SCHUMANN, Robert (1810-1856), 
the great romantic. 
And Chopin, 69; row with Liszt, 160; 
and the Hohenzollern Prince, 161; 
Schubert discovery, 231; the end, 265. 

SECHTER, Simon (1788-1867), 

famous contrapuntist. 

An appointment with Schubert, 200. 

SHAW, G. Bernard (1856-1950), 
as music critic, used the pen- 
name of Corno di Basetto. 
On Pachmann, 21; on Toscanini, 94; 
the Brahms Requiem, 253; and Heifetz, 
278. 
SHOSTAKOVITCH, Dmitri (1906- 

), Soviet composer. 
The Seventh Symphony, 253. 

SIBELIUS, Jean (1856- ), the 
Finnish master. 
Party at Jarvenpaa, 272. 

SLEZAK, Leo (1873-1943)^ tenor. 

Lohengrin without the swan, 284. 

SPOHR, Louis (1784-1859), com 
poser, conductor, violinist, au 
thor. 

The first baton in England, 89; adven 
ture in Norwich, 120; new and good, 
242. 

STEIBELT, Daniel (1765-1823), 
composer and pianist. 
The man who dared to challenge 
Beethoven, 16. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold (1882- ), 
conductor. 

From London, 44; to see Mr. Stravin 
sky, 61; "Poor StokowskP, 102. 

SXRADELLA, Alessandro (1645- 
1682), Italian composer. 
A penny-dreadful, 41. 



STRADIVARI, Antonio (1644- 
1737), the violin maker. 
1,115 fiddles in a lifetime, 44. 

STRAUSS, Johann (1825-1899), the 
waltz-king. 

Who wrote the Fledermaus^, 47; pre 
miere of the "Blue Danube, 116; the 
'Cagliostro* waltz, 191; and Brahms, 
239. 

STRAUSS, Richard (1865-1949). "I 
was a point of perfection and the 
beginning of the decline" (own 
description). 

Salome audition for Mahler, 63 ; a matri 
monial record, 80; advice to Henry 
Wood, 101 ; rehearsing the Alpensinfome, 
101; the score of 'Electra*, 136; at 
Wanamaker's, 177; on Mozart, 182; 
encounter with Stravinsky, 188; work 
ing method, 193; Tratm durcb die Dam- 
merung, 193; musical autobiography, 
194; talk with Sibelius, 194; the story 
of the 'Metamorphosen*, 195 ; and plagia 
rism, 208; and Humperdinck, 217; 
toast to Elgar, 233; on Mlgnon, 236; 
forty-eight staves, 243; Cosima's view, 
247; on Delius, 249; rehearsal in Paris, 
284* 

STRAVINSKY, Igor (1882- 

Russian composer. 
Pavlova on Firebird, 45; "a Mr. 
Stokowski to see you, sir", 61 ; talk with 
Gershwin, 65; in Barcelona, 128; a gift 
to the American nation, 128; the chimes 
of St. Paul's, 188. 

SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur (1842- 
1900), composer of the Mikado 
and the Golden Legend. 
The lady from Australia, 121; taking a 
lesson, 204; and Ethel Smyth, 218; the 
Rasamwde discovery, 232; as a young 
organist, 276. 



TAMBERLICK, EnticO (l82O- 

1889), tenor. 

A mysterious tale, 44; visiting Rossini, 
281. 

TARTINI, Giuseppe (1692-1770), 
violinist and composer. 
The 'Devil's Sonata 9 , 38. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY, Pjott Ilyitch (1840- 

1893), greatest of all the Russian 
masters. 

As a boy of six, 26; two hundred varia 
tions, 31; and Liszt, 70; a prophesy, 
115; tie piano concerto, 118; and 
Andrew Carnegie, 178. 

THOMAS, Ambroise (1811-1896), 

French opera composer. 

The thousandth performance of Mignon, 

235. 

TOSCANINI, Arturo (1867- ), 
the perfectionist. 

Debut in Rio de Janeiro, 51; meeting 
with Debussy, 60; on women and 
cigarettes, 85; a portrait, 94; and the 
'Met* Orchestra, 148; in Palestine, 165; 
encounter with Ravel, 225; on Mignon, 
236. 

TYE, Dr. Christopher (1500-1573), 

English organist. 

And Queen Elizabeth I, 156. 



URHAN, Chretien (1790-1845), 
solo-violinist at the Paris Opera. 
Who never saw il stage, 10. 



VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph 

(1872- ), British composer. 
Seventy-fifth birthday, 276. 

VERDI, Giuseppe (1813-1901), in 
carnation of Italian opera. 
A shaky old spinet, 28; and Toscanini, 
94; the Tramata flop, in; failing the 
examination, 198; on Rossini, 199; on 
Bellini, 199; to the musical youth, 204; 
his best work, 219; the miracle of 
La Roncole, 237; and Biilow, 255. 

VICTORIA, Tomas Luis de (1535- 
1611), Spanish master. 
Who never wrote a note of secular 
music, 9. 
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WAGNER, Richard (i 8 1 3-1 8 8 3)^ 
musical colossus of his time. 
A lesson for young Mottl, 27; thirty 
yeajcs of work, 44; seeing Rossini, 55; 
visit from a young admirer, 57; why 
he hated Brahms, 73; an impossible 
situation, 83; as conductor, 90; the 
overture Columbus , 117; the Fliegenfo 
Hollander -, 135; mission to Hanslick, 
150; and Johann Strauss, 173; his 
greatest work, 219; and Lohengrin, 236; 
Heine's view, 248; ah opera, U 



cairn p , 248; Liszt's church-music, 248; 
and the English, 257. 

WALTER, Bruno (1876- ^con 
ductor. 

And the 'cellist Wallenstein, 101; and 
Ezio Pinza, 102. 

WEBER, Karl Maria von (1786- 
1826), composer 
Advice to Schubert, 249. 

WEBERN, Anton von (1883-1945)., 
Austrian modernist. 
The shortest orchestral piece, 9; his 
death, 260. 

WILHELMJ, AugUSt (1845-1908), 

violinist. 
Invitation to tea, 246. 

WOLF, Hugo (1860-1903), master 

of countless iieder. 

An interview with Wagner, 57; Mas- 

cagni's flower songs, 216; his illness, 

262. 

WOOD, Sir Henry J. (1869-1944)5 

father of the "Proms". 

At Windsor Castle, 163 ; and Karl Muck, 

257. 



YSAYE, Eugene (1858-1931), Bel 
gian violinist. 

A strange hoax, 39; conducting at 
Covent Garden, 105. 



viLLA-LOBOS, Heitor (i 8 8 1- 
Brazilian composer. 
What is folklore?, 196. 



ZANDONAI, Eiccardo (1883-1944), 
Italian opera composer. 
First night of Giulietta e JLomeo, 62. 

ZINGARELLI, NlCCol6 (175 2-1 8 3 7), 

)> Napoleon's favourite composer. 
Defying the Emperor, 155; &piamssim& 
mass, 155; on Mozart, 198. 

1751- 
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